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PREFACE 
THE names of Prince Edward Island have boon as 
‘varied as its fortunes, ‘The Indians according to their 
Inood called it Abegwet—resting on the wave, or 
Minegoo—the Island, "To the French it was Isle 
Saint Jean; and this name was retained in the Eng- 
lish for of St, John’s Island until 1798 when, owing. 
to the frequent miscarriage of mail it was changed 
to Prince Edward Island, in honor of the Duke of 
Kent. In 1780 at the instigation of Governor Patter~ 
son, an Irishman, it narrowly missed being called 
[New Irelands; but the Home Government disallowed 
the act of the local legislature and suggested New 
Guernsey or New Anglesea. Fortunately neither of 
these suggestions wae adopted. In journalism the 
island i frequently called “Phe Garden ofthe Gulf,” 
fand after a recent general election it was facetiously 
referred to as “Little Quebee”; but it will probably 
continue to make its contribution to history as 
Prince Edward Island. For this reason T speak of 
the French Régime in Prince Edward Island while in 
the text I use the name of the contemporary docu: 
ments—Isle Saint ean 

‘My interest inthe history of thie island is of early 
date. [yas born within two miles of an old French, 
settlement at La ‘Traverse, now Cape ‘Traverse; 
within five miles of settlement ab Riviere des 
Blonds, now Tryon, where the remains of an old 
French burying ground may still be seen as well as 
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those of an aboiteaus within ten miles of Crapacd 
and fiftecen of Bedeque and Malpeque, all of which 
perpetuate French names and serve as mute remind 
‘ers of rained French hopes. The school in which I 
learned to read was on the left bank of Cape Trax 
cerse River and the voice of my first schoolmaster 
‘used to blend through the open window with the 
sound of the mowers in the marshes as they cut the 
Ihay which was once an object of so much solicitude 
to the Acadian immigrants. Here too T memorized 
Longiellow’s Evangeline and tried to picture the lv 

ing Acadians on the banks of the stream from which 
the pungent smell of marsh-hay came as an aid to the 
Imagination. As I grew older and developed an inter- 
‘atin history as distinct from legend and in histori- 
cal justice as distinet from patriotism, I searched in 
‘vain for « continuous or detailed account of the Aca~ 
dans in my island home. At last I decided that I 
should undertake the task myself, and this volume is 
the result. 

‘Throughout the volume T have been constantly 
impressed by the diffculty of elevating individual 
pioneer efforts to the plane of history and by the 
‘quay difealt task of making consecutive nare 
tive out of detached letters and oceasional docu 
rents, but I believe that I have exhausted all avail- 
able information and that Ihave set down nothing as 
fact that is not suflciently authenticated. My dis- 
‘cussion of the oxth of allegiance and of the expulsion 
(of 11755 is introduced not as a solution of these prob- 
Jems but rather to show their effect upon Acadian 
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migration to Isle Saint Jean. ‘The narrative as a 
‘hole ia based upon transcripts from original sources 
as found in the manuscript division of the Public 
‘Archives of Canada. This material is arranged in two 
tuain series copied from the Archives Nationales and 
the Archives des Colonies in Paris, namely, series C8 
and series B, Series Cis composed of ofc and 
ricellancous correspondence and other papers re- 
‘ceived from Canada, He Royale, Isle Saint Jean, ee 
Series B is composed of registers or letter-ooks in 
which were copied despatches, memoranda, and other 
‘papers sent by the King and the Minister to oficial 
‘ecclesiastics, and private persons in the colonies. The 
rinor series have also been consulted as well as the 
English state papers dealing with Acadia. 

In presenting this narrative to the publie I have 
uch pleasure in acknowledging the eourtery of Dr. 


A. G, Doughty, CM.G., Keeper of the Public Ree- 
fords, and of his staf. Tn particular I would refer to 
the assistance received from Mise E, Arma Smillie 
MA, Custodian of Manuscripts; to M. Placide 
Gaudet, Acedian Genealogist; and to Mx. H.R. 
Holmden, Chief of the Map Division. 


D. C, Hanvax, 
Winnipeg, July 28, 1025. 
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CHAPTERT 
‘The Unknown Isle 


[Phas been the fashion among historians of an older 
generation to discus at length the zival clains of 
{French and Bnglish to prior discovery of Isle Saint 
Jean. In an age when sich cli were important in 
{elermining owvership, there may have been some 
Sastication for detailed. diacusion; but the modern 
istorian accepts the maxim that “prescription with- 
ut possession availeth nothing,” and concerns him- 
falfenly with “effective ocupation” of the lands ia 
Aispte 

“Thanks to the scholarly articles of Dr. 8. B. Daw 
son, Dr. W. F: Ganong, and others of lesser note, one 
fen dismiss with an easy mind the thought Uht 
Cabot ever entered the Gulf of St. Lawrences but 
that English fishermen, from 100 onwards, suiled 
through the Strait of Canso and explored the waters 
ofthe Gulf is highly probable. For personal reaoos, 
tnd through fear of competition, thir discorerics 
trould be Kept secret Further, they were not of the 
Clas that received notice in high places, and conse- 
‘quently their knowledge has been buried with then 
‘hether in the land of ther fathers or among the 
rnermiide at the bottom of the sea. 

"The fist white man, who landed on the shores of 
the future “Garden of the Gulf” and left « record 
ot wht he savy was Tacqes Cartes, inhi voyage of 
1884. Its not unlikely that Cartier hed learned the 





2 The French in Prince Bdward Island 
art of navigation in frequent excursions to the fsh- 
{ng grounds of Newfoundland before he ventured 
‘upon those voyages of diseovery which made for him 
ft place in history and gave to France a new outlet 
for her energies. It was the French who followed up. 
his discoveries by attempting settlement both on the | 
shores of the Gulf and on the banks of the River St. 
Lawrence. By settling the mouth of the river they 
hoped to make good their claim to all the hinterland | 
‘hrough which it flowed. Hence it transpired that 
from Cartier’s first voyage in 1684 until the final 
‘expulsion of its inhabitants in Y758 the destinies of 
Tle Saint Jean were in the keeping of the French. 
With a Royal Commission in is pocket, master of 
‘two ships each of about sixty tons burden, Cartier 
set oul from St, Malo on the twentieth of April, 
1684, with a total crew of sixty-one men, which be 
had obtained only by the intervention of authority, 
so keen was the interest ia the Newfoundland fish 
cries, s0 sceptical were the merchant kings of his 
dering idealism and of his hope of reaching Cathay. 
His voyage to Newfoundland was uneventful. He 
tmade land at Bonavista, refitted at Catalina, and on. 
the twenty-first of May proceeded northward, reach 
ing the Strait of Bele Isle on the twenty-seventh. He 
spent two weeks in exploring and traversing the 
Strait, reaching Brest (Bonne Espérance Harbor) 
on the tenth of June. Beyond Brest, he met a ship 
From Tn Rochelle which lind overshot the hnebor on 
the preceding night, As he merely mentions this fact, 
without showing any surprise, it would seem to indi- 
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‘ate that the Strait of Belle Tse as far west as Brest 
was already comparatively well known to fishermen 
and navigators of his day. This ie the view of Dr. 
Dawson who saya: “Cartier's simple and unassuming 
narrative convinces every reader that all the country 
inside, from Baquimaux Bay on the Canadian Labra- 
dor round to Cape North in Cape Breton, was frst 
‘explored by him, and all the coast outside of these 
two points, that is outside the Gulf of St. Lawrenee 
vas well-known before him 

“After exploring the inside of Newfoundland as far 
south as Cepe St. John, Cartier struck westward into 
the Gulf on the twenty-Afth of June; and reached 
lhe Bird Rocks, north of the Magdalen Islands, on 
the following day. He found these islands as thickly 
filled with birds, which made their nests there, as & 
readow with grass. In the largest of these islands 
vas a world of those which are called Margeulx 
(gennets). Hence our modern name Bird Islands or 
Bird Rocks. Five leagues westward he visited an- 
other island which afforded wood and water, wild 
fruit and wild flowers, and scemed to be the haunt of 
the walrus. “Round about this Island are many great 
beasts, lke large oxen, which have two tusks in their 
Jaw Tike elephants? tusks, and swim about in the 
water.” This he named Brion Island, in honor of the 
Grand Admiral of France. Mistaking the Magdalen 
Islands for the mainland he explored them for two 
days daving which he satisfied himself that he was 
not in the rich territories of the Grand Khan, snd 
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on the tyenty-ninth of June, taking advantage of a 
change of wind, he ran in the direction of Isle Saint 
‘Jean, which he sighted about sunset-on the same day. 
‘June the thirtieth and July the first were spent in 
‘exploring the north and northwest shores, which were 
taken to be part of the mainland. To the northern 
fend of the Strait of Northumberland Cartier gave 
the name Gulf of St. Leonarius, in honor of the 
Breton bishop whose festival fll on the fist of July. 
‘hen he sailed northward to Miramichi and Gaspé, 
leaving the Island, unknown as such, unnamed, and 
indisturbed for the rest of his days. 

‘With the remainder of this voyage or with subse j 
quent ones we are not here conesrned; but his brief # 
Aleseription of the unknown isle, inasmuch as itis the 3 
first extant description, deserves to be quoted in full: 


[And the next day, the last bat one of the said month, 
the wind came southy one quarter southwest, and we 
sailed west until sunrise on Tucaday, the lst day of the 
hid month, without seeing ang land, except that inthe 
trening at sunset, we eanght sight of land in appear 
tee like two islands, which lay some nine oF ten lngues 
fo the west-southwest of tx. And we made that day 
until sunrise the next morning about forty leagues in 
te westerly direction, And pursuing our course we eae 
Jn sight of what hed looked to uv like two islands, which 
tres mainland, that ran south-south-eatt and north 
Torth-mest as for ee a very fine hendland, named by 
‘ape Orleans. 

‘AI this coast is low and flat but the finest Iand one 
can see and full of beautiful tres and meadows, Yet 
tre could find along it no harbor; for the shore is low 
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and skirted all along with sandbank, and the water ie 
Slallow. We went ashore in our longbonts at several 
‘laces and among others at a ine rver of litle depth 
Ithete we eaught sight of some Indiant in their canoee 
tho were crosting the river. On that account we named 
this river Canoe River. Bat we had no further sequent 
‘ance with the savages as the wind eame up off the sea, 
fand drove upon the shore, so that we deomed it advis 
‘ble to go back with our long-boats to the ships. We 
headed north-east until the next morning (Wednesday), 
the first day of July, at sunrise, at which hour eame up 
fog with overeast sky, and we lowered the suils until 
bout ten o'lock, when it brightened up and we had 
fight of cape Orleans and of another eape that I 

shout seven leegues north, one quarter north-east of it 
‘hich we named Indian espe. To the north-east of this 
‘ape; for about half a league, there is «very dangerous 
‘hoal and rocky bar. At this cape a man came in sight 
‘who van after our long-boats slong the court, making 
Trequent signs tos to return towards the said (Indian) 
point. And sesing these signs we begen to row towards 
hin, but when he saw that we were returning, he started 
to ran away and to ee before us. We landed oppotte 
to him and placed a Knife and a woollen givdle on a 
Iranch; and then returned to our ships. "That day we 
coasted this shore some nine oF ten leagues to try and 
find a harbour, but could not do so: for, as T have 
already mentioned, the shore ia low and the water shal- 
lor. We landed that day in four places to no the trees 
hich are wonderfully beutifal and very fragrant, We 
Ancovered that there were eedariy yev-tree, ines, 
hite clin, ash tree, willows and others, many of them 
tnkuown to up and all trees without fruit. The soil 
hare there are no bres is also very rich and ix covered 
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with pease, white and red. gooseberry bushes, straw~ 
berries, raspberries and wild oats like rye, which one 
sould say had been sown there and tilled 1 is the best~ 
Tempered region one can Possibly sce and the heat is 
‘contderable, ‘There are many. turtledoves, wood 
pigeons and other birds, Nothing is wanting but har- 
fours 


‘The geographical vagueness of the above deserip- 
tion has led to much controversy as to the “two is 
lands? first scen by Cartier. Mr. W. P. ‘Tidmarsh 
of Charlottetown, who recently followed Cartir’s 
‘course in a schooner at the same time of the year and 
falso saw what looked like two islands in the distance, 
identifies them as Campbells Point and Cape Sy 
vester, which jut out from the north shore into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence about five miles west of Kast 
Points! but Mz. Biggar sill favors Cape Turner and 
Cape Tryon. All authorities agree in identifying 
Cape Orleans as Kildare Cape and Indian Cape as 
North Cape. Mr. Biggar also identities Canoe River 
‘as Cascumpegue Bay rather than Malpeque Bay! 
‘After the brief visit of Cartior in 1684, silence 
again settles over the land, only to be broken by the 
foft tread of the Indian hunter, the swish of his 
trrow through the trees, or the fleroe ye of triumph 
ft the fall of his quarry, until fishermen again fre 
(quent its shores and discover its insular conformation, 
sg Bian Th Lone of Js Cart, Pad Ae 


ize, kp. ote 
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carly in the next contury. It isnot difficult to explain 
the apparent neglect of the litte island: the north 
const was not easy of access owing to the fact that 
‘the mouths of the harbors were obstructed by sand 
anes; the early explorers were westward bound 
seeking the Western Sea or a passage to Cathay 
fand fur were so abundant in Newfoundland and the 
Strait of Belle Isle as to make it unnecessary for 
fishermen or traders to seck new felds of effort, espe- 
cially ina region where the ie lingered in the lap of 
‘May. Hence itis not until much later thatthe islands 
fof the Gulf again interest Frenchmen although the 
Basques may have hunted the whale and the walrus 
‘there in the sixteenth century. 

While it is probable that the island had been 
charted by traders from St. Malo in 1505, i was first 
shown on a map of the period by Champlain who 
never visted it himself but seems to have got his 
information from fishermen. His map of 1604 finds 
no place for Inle Saint Jean although his reference 
tot in Der Saweages shows that he was aware ofits 
existence as early a8 1603; that of 1612 reveals it as 
‘mere speck off the coast of Acadia: but in that of 
1688 it is correctly placed, carefully outlined, and 
Aefnitely named. ‘The name Saint Jean was doubt- 
less derived from the supposititious St. John's Island 
shown inside and outside Cape Breton at intervals on 
all maps subsequent to Reinal’s map of 1505. ‘This 
name St. John chig to the island in either the 
French or the English form until 1798. 


‘ableton of Chomplain Sees, No.1. 1 
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Apart from maps the next déscription of Isle 
Saint Jean, that has come down to us, is that of 
‘Nicholas Denys, who in his Description and Natural 
History of Acadia writes of it as follows: 


Returning to our Islands of Brion end Magdeleine, 
these are only rocks, and pon them ere Firs inter 
rmingied with little Birches. At eight or ten lengues 
therefrom one meets with Isle Saint Jean, upon the 
route to Ine Percee. One pasts in view of it (or not) 
teccording to the direction of the winds. It i neces 
bt to approach near to it, for all the eoast on this 
ide of the Bay is nothing but sand, which forme fats 4] 

for more than league out to sen. This iland has all of 
twenty-five or thirty leagues of length, and one logue 
of breadth in the middle. It is almost the shape of a 
trescent, and pointed atthe two ends. The side which is 
‘opposite the mainland i bordered with rocks. ‘There are 
tro coves, through which two rivers pass to discharge 
into the sea, Longbouts are abe to enter, for within are 
‘Kind of small harbours, On this side the woods are 
freey fie, Such land a it bas some rather good. ‘This 
Inland is covered with aluiost nothing but Firs mingled 
with some Beeches and Birebes. On the side which faces 
the Great Bay there are also two harbours from which 
issue two little strenmy, but the entrances are very shal 
Tow, (though) there ie water enough within. T once 
‘entered that which is nearest to the point of Miscou. 
T have seen there three large Basque vessels, but in 
order to enter, it was necessary to discharge then of 
Crerything in the Toadstead, to carry everything on 
Shore sind to leave only the bellast to sustain the vessel 
‘Then it was necessary to lay her upon her side as 
‘though she was earcened then to tow her inside withthe 
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boats They came out in the same manner, after which 
all the fh were taken to the roadstead for loading. One 
fan no more go there st present, its entrances being 
‘owed up, and the risk too grest, That which induced 
them to go thore was the abondance of fish which exists 
fon this coast, Besides they were near the Banc aux 
Orphelins (Orphan Bank) on which the fish are as large 
far thore of the Grand Bane. ‘The vea enters very far 
{nto ports of this island, and thos produces reat 
tmeadows, and many ponds, In all these places water- 
fowl are abundant, and there oceare plenty of feeding- 
ground. ‘They make their nests, and moult, there. One 
finds hore Cranes, (and) Geese white and gray as in 
France, Ax for Moose, there are none of them. There 
tae Caribou, which are another species of Moore. They 
fhe not wuch strong antlers: the hair ix denser and 
Tonger, and nearly all white, ‘They are excellent to eat. 
‘Their flesh ie whiter than thet of Moose. Few of them 
are found theres the Indians find them too good to let 
them increase. This beast has the brain divided into two 
by a membrane which sakes it Like two brains” 


From the geographical point of view this deserip- 
tion adds litte to that of Cartier. Unless he was 
sctually suppresting his information, because of eom- 
petition, Denys gives no hint that he knew anything 
fof the magnificent harbors which today boast the 
names of Charlottetown, Summerside, and George- 
town. So too his account of the woods and of the fur- 
bearing animals leaves much to be desired. On the 
‘whole it would be true to say that during the 
‘tenth and seventeenth centuries the island was 
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visited only rarely by fishermen and traders; and 


that these, apart from discovering its location and 
its insular formation, confined their explorations to 
‘the immediate necesites of drying codfish, bartering. 
for furs, or chasing the walrus and the seal. Such 
necessities did not involve a knowledge of either the 
rivers or the harbors, as a landing eould easily be 
effected in many Tittle bays, coves, or beaches all 
round the coast where their temporary’ establish- 
iments would leave few indications of their restless 
activities, 
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‘The Fur ‘Trade and the Sedentary Fishery 
(la pesche sedentaire) 


DURING the seventeenth century Isle 8 
wa included in a number of granis that were 

to individuals or companies for control of the fur 
trade or the establishment of sedentary fahery on 
the coasts of Acadia and in the Gulf of St. Eaw- 


"The ordinary fishing for dry or groon cod had 
been a transient, surnmer business, conducted by men 
tho brought their vestels and supplies from France 
fn the spring and returned in the summer or early 
‘autumn. ‘The green cod wore taken on the banks, 
piled and salted on the vessels, and rushed off to their 


markets in Europe. Dry cod were taken to a beach 
‘on some island or on a convenient point of the mai 
land to be cured, after which they also were hurried 
off to market. One of the most interesting features 
of the dry cod fishery was the dégrat, a name which 
Ihat been perpetuated in more than one place in 
astern Canada. This mode of fishing is described 
by Denys as follows: 


‘There are scarcely any harbours where there are not 
several yenels, At the Tale Perede Thave wen ax many 
fs eleven, since thin is the best place for the Sehery 
‘This number of veutsle which are found in one place 
nevertheless obtain fish. There are places where there 
tre taken every day fifteen, twenty, and thirty thou 
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sands of fishy not counting that whichis being done in 
fall the ther places, and a fishery of this extent lasts 
‘ix weeks or two month. Tit thins out the Cod iam 
Imensely, nd makes it depart, and the quantity of the 
Cod (taken) makes also’ the Mackersl leave, and the 
Herring which the Cad hace. This brings it ebout th 
the fhertoen no longer find the fishing spon the usu 
‘grounds, This obliges the eaptaine to make légrate to 
follow the fish, For this purpose the enptain sends boats 
to the fishery atone place and another, at five, sxy and 
fesven lougues from the staging, to ascertain where per 
hance the fh have gone. They do not return until the 
evening of the next day, and cach one mks report of 
that which he fine found, Upon this the captain makes 
ss celection, after having conferred with his beuch-mas 
ter and hie pilot. The slection of the place being de- 
termined, orders are given to all the boats to go on the 
morning of the next day and make ther fishery at that 
pot, and to carry thee Gr tothe place of the dégrat. 
In order to prepare that which ia necdfal he also starts 
‘off the two Innd boats, one of which is a barge (char 
‘roy)y 4 double boat in which Use middle room is ws large 9 
gain as the others, and bottomed with boards for 
tareying the salt from the ship to the staging. Tt is 
loaded with salt and with boards for making a table on | 
barrels, which are aleo oneried. The boat carries dink, 
bread, und everything which is necessary forthe dre 

ing of the fish, A part of the shore crew goes there also 
for that purpose, with the pilot. Having arrived at the 
aégrat, everpthing is unloaded on shore. As sleeping 
place for the men, litte camp is hastily made which 
Js covered by sail brought on purpove. ‘Then the 
Doards are arranged, with which i+ built a table om 
which the Cod axe dressed as on the staging. Ili alted 
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in the same way. Each one sets to work after the fsher- 
Inn hve come, and a boy prepares the supper whit 
the fh are being Greeed. Having Snished this they go 
tw supper, and then to sleep. The boatswaine go aleo to 
fil their barrels and baskets in order to set out the next 
day in the morning, to retura to the sea as usual 

"The dégrat will last sometines eight, ten, or fifteen 
days before the fish move to another place. All the fsk- 
fren are linbe to this digrat I there are several ver 
tele in one harbour they do not always go to make their 
figrat at the same place; that depends upon the fancy 
ofthe eaptaia, if he bas experience, or according as the 
tlder masters of boats may countel him. ‘Those relate 
the good fortune which has befallen them at this sme 
jnclure, when they were obliged to make digrat. ‘There 
much chance in this, unless one has « grent experi 
ence in the fhery and has long frequented the const 
fod all the harbours in which (vessels) are placed for 
ranking the fshery. For the Cod doesnot go every year 
to the same place, The fishery which will be one year 
upon one bunk willbe exterminated by the great nunber 
tho go there together. Thur the year following. the 
Ashery ie obliged to sec another bank, where the Cod 
will not have occurred the preveding year? 


But it had long been the dream of the more enter- 
prising ceptains of this industry to establish a sed- 
entary fishery for which their countrymen would be 
encouraged to settle at various strategie points, and 
to erect permanent stages for drying fish, together 
with such storehouses as were necessary for the con 

duct of the fishery and for the sustenance of the 
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fishermen. Incidentally those residents would become 
inhabitants of the ner lands, thei needs would be 
supplied annually by the vtec which should beset 
tutto carry ther ish to Europe; and ot of this tro- 
fold actity would arise double prost for the 
founders of this industry, while the enterprie asa 
oe, in that i provided ealnies for France aod 
Fish for Catholic Earope, wold vedound to the wel 
fare of France and to the glory of God. 
"The aedentary fishery offered farther advantages 

n that permnnent residents could emulate the Indian} 
in capturing the walrus and the seal which 4 
cquented the shores of Ine 8 
dls. Tt was the prospect of expanding the Shing 
industry to ininde the walrus and the seal wi 
induced the various grantees to ask for Isle Saint 
‘Jean and the ater inlands in the Gulf of St. Law 
rence. The walros was aught after for ts teeth and 
its he, the ea frit fury the cod as food, and all 
three for their oil. 
(_ Though in eer pats of Now Brance the fur 
trade monopolioed the tie and circumscribed the 
smbitons of the adventurer from the Old World, ox 
tho coats of Acadia and inthe Gulf of St, Lawrence 
|the sberies called forth the greater rivalry and 
lpreduced the greater wealth, ‘The life of the fare 
trader here was much les romantic than that of the 
inland trader, and it neither required nor developed 
that vigorous type of character which was called 
forth by the distances, the pert the rivalries of, 
the Western trade. On the other hand there was 
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romance about the fishery which appealed very 
strongly to the adventurers of seventeenth-century 
France, one of whom, Nicolas Denys, hus preserved 
it forall time in his Description and Natural His- 
tory of Acadia. In his introdwetion to this book, 
Professor Ganong says: “The narrative gives us an 
anderstanding of that fascination in the fisherman's 
life which led into it so many strong men regardless 
of its dangers and its labor. It gratified many of 
their most primitive instincts. ‘There was adventure 
aplenty, the joy of ragged health, the lure of the 
unknown just beyond, the charm of outdoor life 
beside a fair harbor during the beautiful Acadian 
sonmer, the gratification of taking wild things at 
vill without any to hinder, the gaming it was to find 
perhaps no fh at all, but perhaps the greatest of 
Toads, the triumph of overcoming physical dificul- 
ties, the satisfaction of cing the fruits of hard labor 
growing daily in visible piles before the eyes, the 
delight of embarking much goodly spoils to return 
full sail to far away homes and families? 

Ine Saint Jean was frst included in a grant to 
Nicholas Denys, La Grande Barbe, whose rather 
vague description of the island has already been 
quoted in the proveding ehapler. ‘That description 
Ihad been published exactly forty years after his first 
‘appearance in the new world. He had come to Acadia 
in 1632 with the new Governor, Isane de Razilly, 
tho resumed possession for the French after the 
treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. Until Razilly's death 
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in 1695, ho had been engaged in fishing and lumber 
jing at Rossignol and a Have. When Razilly had 
‘een socceade by Daulnay Charnsé and the western 
partof Acadia hnd been granted to La Tour, Denys 
Teams to have bon given some speial contrat of 
‘eastern Acedia from Cap de Canseau to Cap de) 
Rover, including the islands of the Gulf of St 
Tawrence a widely scatered domain uninhabited 
fave by the wandering Indian and the ally no- 
Sadi fhermn, He established « sedentary fabery 
At Chodaboucton, investigated the postblites of 
Cape Breton and founded a nding post at Miscou 9 
In the meantime a eonfict ad broken oat between 
Chaminé and La ‘Tour alot ax disastrous to the 
Calony asthe previous invasion of the New England- 
ers had beens and Charnag in the pride of vitory 
txpelled Denys fom Miscon. On the death of Char 
Sat he eonecntrated his efforts on Cape Breton, and 
‘rit his brother Simon bul forts and attempted st- 
Uement at St. Peters and St. Annes But from here 
aloe he was explled by agents of Charnist’s widow 
‘After prospecting at Nepisigat be retarned to St 
Peters but was canght at a disadvantage by Le 
Borgne, «creditor of Charnsé, who destroyed his 
tact establishments and exrried him prisoner to 
Port Tosal. On bring relesed he proceeed to/ 
Prance and on December 3, 1658, scared from the | 
Company of New France and Mison a grant of the 
terstory over which he had recently rosmed with 
och varied fortune in return for a payment of 
5155000 livres and on condition of planting within the 
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extent of his grant and within the space of six years, 
“at least two settlements each of forty families of 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman French, or a single 
one of eighty families, of maintaining’ a suficient 
number of good and virtuous ecclesiastics for hold- 
ing divine service, aiding the suid families, and Inbor- 
ing for the conversion of the Indians.” Out of respect 
for Denys" experience and merit, the Company fur- 
ther agreed to nominate him to the King as Governor 
within this domain for an uninterrupted period of 
nine years; but, in default of either the payment of 
‘the 15,000 livres or the fulfilment of the conditions 
of settlement, the Company was to have a free hand 
to dispose of the territories concerned without liabil- 
ity to any claim from Denys for compensation. 

By Letters Patent of January $0, 1654, Denys 
vas confirmed in hie grant and in the ttle of Gover- 


nor and Lieutenant General of the territory from 
Cap de Canceau to Cap de Rosiers. As there letters 
patent illustrate both the motives and the prodigal- 
ity of the Royal favor and the general attitude of the 
century toward colonial expansion they are given in 
fall as follows: 


Tous, by the grace of God, King of France and of 
Navarre; ‘To all present and to come. Being well in 
formed end assured of the Inudsble and praiseworthy 
Mfction, care, and industry of the Sieur Nicolas 
Denys, Require, who was formerly sppointed and con 

tuted by the Company of New France Governor in 
all the extent of the Great Bay of Saint-Laurene and 
‘alands adjacent, begining with the Cap de Canceatx 
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as far as Cap de Rosier in New France; and who dari 
Ing nine or ten years past has devoted and wecfally 
ployed all his effort there a wll in Ue conversion 2 
St he Indians ofthat country tothe Christin faith =| 
td religion, as also inthe establishment of oar author 
fey through all the extent ofthe sid country, where he 
Tas bul to forts and contributed his utmost 0 the 
upport of sundry religious ecesiatis to instruct the 
‘Gulden of the suid Indians and has worked clearing 
the lands where he fas had several habitations 

td would have continued this work had he not 
prevented by Charles de Menou, Siur Daulnay Char 
The who, by foree of erm and without any right had 
riven hia therefrom, depriving his om hin own priva 
Stutborty ofthe ead forts, provisions and merehendg 
‘rithout making any retura therefor, and had even deg 
roped the stl habitations: Such isthe rel that i 
Orde to restore the sid country, and to reetablsh 
{nts oviginal condition so that it may be capable of 
recivng the colonies which had begun tobe eotablsbed 
SGrough means of the eid habitations which bed ben 
there made and stablshey together with the forth 
hich the said Charnis has sed upon, iis necessary 
Tovsend thee « man of ability, versed inthe Laowledg 
of those parts and fuithfl fo ovr service in order 
take back the sud frts orto construct others, abd 
feplace the taid county under ou doninion and th 
{eld company int ight granted by the edit of 
‘Staishment: and for th dfene ofthe sid county 
{o forty and guard the sud forts and those which wl 
to bulty ithe ellen numer of soles and othe 
things necesnryy where ir expedient to make Tare 
Giobursomentes To render ws a trvie of this impor 
tance being stared of the seal, Jevoton, industry: 
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‘emurage, valour, good and wise conduct of the ssid 
Sieur Denys, who ine been nominated and presented to 
tus by the suid Company, we have, of oar certain knowl 
edge fll power and royal authority confirmed, and do 
Confirm anew, this Siour Denys in 20 far axis or may 
be neceerary, and have ordered and established, and do 
onder and establish by these presents signed’ by our 
fora hand, (as) Governor and our Lieitenant-General, 
epresnting our person, in all the country, territory, 
fours, and confines of the Great Bay of Sait Laurens, 
to commence with the Cap de Canctaux a far as the 
(Cap des Rosiers, Isles de ‘Terre-neufve, ales da Cap- 
Breton, de Saint-Jean, and other Islands adjacent, in 
frder to re-establish our rule there and the wid Con 
pany of New Prance in its rights; to make known there 
far nane, power, and authority, to subjugate, eubdue, 
snd bring into obedience the peoples who live there, and 
to have them instructed in the knowledge of the trae 
Goa und in the light of the Christian faith and religions 
snd to command there both by sea and land, to deere 
tnd to have dono everything that he may believe oaght 
tnd could be done to support and keep the said places 
under our authority and sway, with power to appoint, 
‘ctablsh, and institute all officers, aswell of war as of 
Justice, both for the frst time and thereafter in Futare, 
to nominate and present them to us for Usir appoint 
rents, and to give them our Latters necessary thereto; 
and in accordance with the trend of events, with the 
Avie and eoonsel of the most prodent and capable 
persons, to establish laws, statutes, and ordinances 
conformable (30 far as he may’ be able) to our own; to 
take treatic and to contract for peace alliance and 
‘onfederation with the aaid peoples or others having 
over and command over them; to make open war upon 
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them for establishing and maintaining our authority, 
‘and froedom of trade and business between our subjects 
fod them, and in other matters that he may consider 
ppropriate: To enjoy and grant to our subjects who * 
trill lie thee, or wil trade inthe said country or with 
the natives thereof, favours, prvilges, and honours 
tuceording to the qualities and merits of the persone 
finder our good pleasure. IT TS OUR WILL and inten 
tion tht the said Siear Denys shall reserve to himself, 
spproprinte, and enjoy fully and peacefully all the 
lands previously conceded to him by the said Company 
fof New France, to him and his heir, and to grant and 
tlienate uch part of these se he may think best, as wel 
to-our said oubjects who sball inhabit them, as to th 
aid natives so far as be shall jadge it to be well, ay 
cording to the qualities, merixy and services of thy 
Fespective persons; (that he shal) have careful searei 
Inade for mines of Gold, Silver, Copper, and other 
toetals and minerals and have them brought and con 
‘verted to use as is preeribed by our onfinancesy re 
Serving for us from the proft which shall arise from 
{hose of Gold and Silver only, Yon per conty and me 
Tenve and assign to him that which would appertain ta, 
tus from any of the other metals and minerals in orde 
to help him to mest the other expenses which his sa 
charge will bring him. IT 15 OUR WILL, that the ss 
‘Sicur Denys, exclusively and overall others, call enjo 
‘the privilege, power and right to trac and make th 
far trade with the ssid Indians throoghout all the «x= 
tent of the said country of mainland and coast of th] 
Great Bay of Ssint Laurens, Terre-neufve, Cap-Breton, 
fand other islands adjacent, to enjoy all the prvilegee 
thove declared, (himself) and those whom he will ap 
point, and to whom he will wish to give the charges and 
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that right should be done him by the widow of the said 
Daolaay Charasé and her heirs for all the lowes and 
daunages that he has wllered beeause of the ssid Daul- 
fay Charnag, Purthermore, we have given and do give, 
igrnted and do grant, to the seid Sieur Denys the 
Fight power, and authority to form a sedentary Cou 
pany for the Grhery of Cod, Salon, Mackerel, Herring, 
Bardines, Sea-cows Seals, and other fishes which are 
found throvghout the extent of the ssid country, the 
foart of Acadia as far as the Virginias, and the edje- 
fent islands. Into which country wil be recived all the 
{ahabitanta of the suid country, for such part as they 
may wish to cater apon, and to participate in the 
profits in sccordence with what each one shall have put 
Into it. And it x forbidden to all persons of whatsoover 
Gquulity and condition they may be to undertake over 
Bis said company to make the eaid sedentary fishery 
through all the extent of the said country, bat with 
txcrption, however, for our subjects, to whom itis our 
tril and intention to provide that throughout the raid 
Gountry of New Franes, with shipe and in such har- 
‘ours and ports as may neem to them goody they may 
make the fahery of green and dry fy quite in the unwal 
wey, without eny possibility of being in any way dis- 
orled by the said company. We mske very express 
probiition and refusal to all merchants, masters, and 
faplaine of vesss, and others of our native subjects 
fof the aaid country, of whatsoever state or condition 
they may be, to earry on the far trade with the Indians 
of the said country, aswell as the sid sedentary fishery, 
‘ithout his exprats leave and permission, on penalty in 
ase of discbetience of entire confiscation of their veoe 
fel, arms, munitions, and merchandise to the proft of 
the said Sieur Denys, and of ten thousand livres fine. 
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“Authority is given the said Sieur Denys to stop them 
by all means, and to arcest those contravening our said 
prohibition, thee ships, arms, and provisions, to bring 
them into the hands of jastiee for proceedings to be 
taken against the persons and goods of thos disobey- 
ing, ns wll be deemed fitting. And in order that thie 
intention and will may be well known, and that no one 
may pestend that he was ignorant of it, We deerce and 
order all of our ofcers aml justices to'whom it apper- 
tains, that at the request of the said Sicar Denys the 
‘are abliged to have these presents read, published, and 
registered, and to have the contents of them Kept and 
sverved punctual, being hound to post and publish 
in the ports and harbours and other places in out King 
dom, in countries and lands under on nuthorty, at 
read may arise, « summary extenct of their contents 
eis our will that to copies which shal be daly collated 
by any of our well-beloved and trosty Counsellor, See 
retarts, o Royal Notary, by this requirement, credit 
Shall be given (as) to the present original. For such is 
four plensure, In witness whereof we hve had our seal 
tfc to these presents, GIVEN at Paris the thieteth 
fof January, one thousand, six hundred and Afty-four 
tnd of our reign the eleventh, Seuled with the great seal 
fof green wax, in strings of ral and green silk, Signed, 
LOUIS, nd upon the fold, By the King DE. LOME- 
NIE, nd upon the margin, Vien. dnd under, callated 
with the original by me, Counsellor and Secretary of 
the King, King’s Household and Crown of France, and 
‘of his finances, signed LA BORIE, with paraph.* 











O45 ao Pabe Aveiro 
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Clothed with Royal authority, Denys now re 
turned to his old site at St. Peters, ‘The capture of 
Aendia by the English in 1654 docs not seem to have 
affected him in any way as he lived there quietly with 
his wife and children, trading with the Indians, fsh- 
ing, lumbering, building vessel, and farming enough 
for the needs of the litle settlement, But whether 
because of the English control of Acadia (1654 
1667) or from neglect, he did not fulfl the eondi- 
tions of his grant in regard to settlement. Accord- 
ingly in 1663 much to his disgust part of his domain 
vas granted to Sr. Beangois Doublet, « captain in 
the navy. 

‘This grant to Doublet was dated Janu 
1663, and included the Magdalens and Isle 8 
Jean. In relurn for fishing privileges on the coasts 
ff those islands, Doublet undertook to plant a colony 
thore, to clear and cultivate the lands, and to make a 
small annoal payment to the Company of New 
France and Miscou. But he was not to engage in the 
far-trade either within or beyond the limits of his 

Doublet sailed for the Magdalens in the summer of 
1663 and inaugurated his sedentary fishery. On his 
return to France he formed an association with 
Frangois Gon, Sr. de Guineé, and Claude de Lande- 
tare to exploit the concession. In the winter of 1664 
arrangements were made for despatching two ships 
to carry out supplies and to bring back the fish 
‘aught by the men whom he had left in the Magda 
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Jens during the winter. But in the spring he died 
tnd his son, Louis Doublet, having despatched the 
ships, applied to the King for the continuance of the 
chatter in his name, failing which he and his father’ 
‘associates should be compensated for their losses, 
"The records reveal nether the King’s answer nor the 
ultimate fate of the association; but its failure may 
be gathered from the following reference of Denys, 
who resented the intrusion of Doublet into his do- 
Thain and, though apparently unavare of his rivals 
death, did not weep over the result. 


After that there came « man named Doublet from 
Normandy, who thought himaelf more clever Uhan all 
‘the others. Ie is trusy judging from wht he says Me 
self, he is capable of many things. He had heard tell of 
the shery Troon the faermen of the country, how the 
work is done, and thet which i practised there. Here 
‘vas u man wine by hearsay, Hle imagined himself capable 
of undertaking this sedentary fishery. He went. to 
Rouen, spoke of it to sundry persons, end accomplished 
0 much by his arguments that he formed a company 
fand went (o establish himelf at the Isles de Ie Magde 
Tine, ‘Through ai of his associates he obtained from 
the old Company of New France « concession of the 
Isles de le Magdlaine on condition that he should aot 
make any trafle or trade with the Indians. ‘Then be 
tnede en embarkation with two vessels, with everything 
he thought necessacy for his establishment. le arrived 

Isle Perec, and learned that these islands (the Mage 
Galens) belonged to me, of which he did not take any 
fpreat account, He went to La Magdelaine, where be 
Thade his establishment, and set at work all his fsher- 
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wen, (who were) Basques and Normans. ll that being 
fet ageing, he came with a lange crew to find mo, at 
Seint Pierre in the Island of Cap Breton. He told me 
hh ad come to inform me of the concession of the Com 
pany. He geve me an account of hie plan, the means 
that he would take to make his business succesful, and 
all hie supposed great profits, Finally, Tasked hit if 
he had not other mesns than those. He ansmered that 
(is was infallible, and that it eould not turn out other 
wrse. "I am easy in mind” naid T to him, “through 
Tnoning your intentions; Tm now undistorted T shall 
never have the trouble of going to chase you away from 
{tconceasion whieh the Company has no power to grant : 
yous aince it has put me in possession of it more than 

ten years ago. In three years you will eave it ruined by 
the expeneey and your associates there will lose every 
thing they have pat into it” I took leave of him, and 
Tet hi do it. He went away at the end of two yours, as 
Thad predicted to him, his company being disheartened 
by the lose in which this clever man had involved 
thea! 











But if Denys had no oceasion to worry about 
Doublet he was to meet with sterner opposition from 
Sr. de La Giraudiere who appears to have secured 
grant of Cansean from the Company of New 
France about the same time as Doublet, In 1667 he 
arrived in Canseau with 100 men, but after threaten- 
ing Denys and eapturing St. Peters, an arrangement 
vas arrived at whereby the question of ownership 
should be submitted to Uhe Company.* Tt decided in 
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favor of Denys who secured a confirmation of his 
privileges by Letters Patent, dated November 9, 
1607." 

Having returned to Cape Breton he met with 
disastrous fire in. 1669 which totally destroyed his 
fettlement at St. Peters, He then retired to Nepis- 
guit, wrote his book there or in France, and published 
it in 1672, partly a8 a defence of his enuse, partly 
to reimburse himicf for his losses. But other troubles 
piled up. ‘The Company of New France, apparently 
becoming convinced that Denys could not achieve a 
settlement ofthe territory under his eontrol, gradu- 
ally granted it away bit by bit, so that on Denys? 
death in 1688 at the ripe old age of ninety, his one 
abiding legacy to France and to posterity was his 
narrative and descriptive history. 

"Two years before his death in 1686, Isle Saint 
Jean had aggain been included in a grant, this time to 
the Sr. Gautier, who had been interested in the seden- 
tary fishery at Chedabouetou and wished to extend 
his activities to the hunting of seal and walrus in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

‘Sr. Gabriel Gautier was granted the right of 
‘establishing « sedentary fshery in Isle Saint Jean 
fand the Magdalens for the killing of seals in return 
for one-half mare of silver a year payable to the 
treasury of the Western Domain, provided these ir 
lands Iiad not been geanted to’ another since the 
cancellation of the charter of the Company of the 
Occident (December, 1674), and provided they were 
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pot actually possessed by any of the King’s subjects 
fren without ttle. All others were forbidden to in- 
‘rude upon this fishery on penalty of confiscation of 
tein vesoes and merchandise and $000 livres fine, 
half to go to the Chapel of St. Louis de Chedaboue- 
tou the other half to Gautier” 

"This company had unusually hard Tuck from the 
beginning. Establishments were set-up in all the is- 
lands, but the ship, Le Diligent, sat out in 1686 was 
so badly damaged that it had to put back to France 
tmpty, and the codfish was spoiled in the storehouse 
st Chedabouctou. Heavily in debt, the Company sent 
tut in April, 1688, the St. Louis, which was lost with 
the entire cargo in Les rades de la Rochelle. Another 
vessel was freighted from the same port with a new 
‘argo, but on arriving in Acadia it also was eaplured 
in August, 1688, by the English, who set out from 
Boston, fell upon Chedahouetow, pillaged, burned, 
and carried off everything. It being « time of peace 
the pretext was pul forward that these raiders were 
pirates. 

‘A second society was formed under pressure from, 
the Sr. de Seignclay, including Perrot, once Gover 
nor of Acadia, and Lagny. ‘The society raised funds 
to the amount of 60,000 livres and equipped quite a 
fleet of vessels with arms, munitions, merehandises 
and proceeded to the site of the first establishment, 
which they found in complete possession of the Eng 
lish. This expedition also was a dead lass, and the 
socicty asa result was ruined and dissolved. "The only 
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existing record ofits fate is comprised in the request 
fof Due de Noirmoutiers, 1714, an heir of the Mar- 
‘quis de Chevry for indemnity to the extent of £24, 
"728 livres/10s, or as an alternative the grant of the 
above-mentioned islands. ‘The Couneil dismissed the 
claims of the dake and forbade any interference in 
the islands on the part of the heirs of the Marquis of 
Cherry or any other of his associates in the previous 
enterprise? 

‘The abortive efforts of Gautier and his associates 
complete the annals of Isle Saint Jean during the 
seventeenth century. Tn one sense, the island during 
this period had no history. Though it had been in 
cluded in all three grants described above, it did not 
in any ease become the center of either the fur-trade 
or the sedentary fishery. No doubt the Micmaes domi- 
tiled there pooled their furs with their Indian brothers 
of the mainland when occasion offered, communication 
by water being free and easy. Gautier claimed to 
have erected establishments in all the islands but his 
venture eame to nought. Denys visited one of its 
harbors on the north coast but whether Cascumpeque 
for Malpeque, nether his record nor his map givee 
fany definite indication. In the meantime, France was 
concentrating upon the St. Lawrence Valley and her 
Ships sailed serenely by to Quebec and Monteel 
Such Frenchmen as straggled over tothe island from 
Canso were bent upon securing seals rather than 
extending the bounds of geographical knowledge. S0, 
too, the Basques harpooned their whales and re 
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turned as silently or as boisterously as they had eome 
through the Strat of Belle Ise. But Isle Saint Jean, 
hy which name it was known in France, floated peace 
fally on the waves as its Indian name, Abegwet, im 
plies, reserving its Areadian pleasures for a later 
Eentury. With the exception of the harmless super- 
sition of the double-brained caribou, added by Sr. 

sin 1672, the seventeenti-century ignorance of 
Prince Edward Island remained as complete as it had 
been after Cartir’s visit in 1584, 
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‘Migration from Acadia after the English 
Conquest 


THE closing years of the sovententh century and 
the frst decade ofthe eighteenth were forthe Pench 
and the English in both Europe and America « 
Pevod of almost unbroken war. For the French clo 
Dis and fisheries in Acadi it was «aad tine and 
finaly in 1710 Port Roya fll nto permanent pow 
session of the English By the Treaty of Utrecht of 
TTI3 te latter were contimed in poteston of Ace 
din with undefined limit, of Newfoundland, and of 
the Hudson's Bay Territory. Cape Breton and the 
inands of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, including Te 
Saint Jean, remained to the French, These tvo i 
Iands, hitherto neglected except by none fisher 
sen who fhe inthe summer and bya few Acaiane 
who traded for fare with the evages in winter, now 








‘assumed an important place in the French scheme of 
colonization. Immediately attention was focussed 
uupon Cape Breton, then named Tle Royale, which 
was to be fortified to protect the fisheries, to provide 
‘harbor for ships in distress of weather, to provide 
4 station for observing the progress of the English 
colonies in that neighborhood, to command the en 
trance of the Gulf as a link between France and 
Quebee, and to serve as an entrepét for the trade 
Detween Quebec, France, and the West Indies, It was 
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same years before the possibilities of Isle Saint Jean 
ts & source of provisions for Tle Royale were recog 
nized and when recognition eame it was foreed upon 
the mother-country by the officers of Tle Royale and 
by the Acadians who sought a new field of endeavor 
beyond the linite of English rule 

"The first step in this direction was taken by the 
‘Seadions. Shortly after the capitulation of Port 
Royal number of the more energetic habitans 
crossed over to Isle Saint Jean with their families to 
fry their fortune at fishing and agriculture. On their 
arzival they found that the entire eastern coust to 
the depth of six leagues had been granted to Sr. de 
Louigny, Major of Quebee, in 1710, and that this 
absentee proprietor had been expeeted by the general 
Royal edict of July 6, ITIL, to place & number of 
inhabitants there within one year from date, failing 
hich the grant would be revoked and the territory 
faded to the Royal domain. Although the Acadians 
‘id not relish the idea of holding lands by feudal 
tenure, always preferring direct connection with the 
(Crown, they for th time being engaged in the fshery 
and tested the soil by sowing wheat and pess, the 
typical Acadian erop. 

In the meantime, attention was being attracted to 
the iland from ancther direction, Immediately after 
Whe founding of French power in Tle Royale, de 
Couagne, an engineer, who with Rouville and La 
Ronde Denys had been sent to examine Port Dau- 
phin and the surrounding districts for the officials of 
TLouisharg, wrote the Minister urging « thorough 
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investigation of the island and its resources. His Tet 
‘erie in part as follows: 


‘Since my last letter written to Your Grandeur Taye 
nad very particular details from people of the country 
in regard to L’lle St, Jean, situated northwest end 
routhewest in the Gulf of St, Lawrence. M. de Coste 
balle, our Governor, ought to give Captain de Le Ronde 
of the garrison and myself an order to explore it. There 
fs evidence that this would be not without value nas 
such a the iland ie very considerable because of ie 
Good harbors its codfish, its land and its good wood, 
{End as it has never been walrknown I would be honored 
{to return a faithfol necount to Your Grandeur and to 
tssure you of the exactitude with which T would acquit 
myeelf of this comminsion? 


‘The Minister intent upon other plans made no 
effort to avail himself of the patriotism and zeal of 
‘M. Coungne. At this time the fortunes both of Louis 
XIV and of France were at « low ebb. Though the 
throne of Spain had been won it was at the price of 
benkruptey. It was all that the aged monarch and 
the impoverished nation could do to establish Tle 
Royale, Even here rome six years passed before « 
final decision was reached as to the headquarters of 
‘the new colony; and when this decision had been 
reached the opportunity had been let slip to secure 
the transference of the Aeadian population en masse. 
Ty the Treaty of Utrecht such Acadians as were 
unwilling to become British subjects were granted 
the privilege of removing from British territory 
0 ¥, Val. § p20 
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sithin «limited period. Subsequent to the Treaty, 
Queen Anne had agreed tht thowe Acadiane whe 
Femoved shoud be slowed to ll ther Ioda before 
{bing wo? This latter cones vas a erren one 
for ff the Acadians bad vailod eawctes of it in 
Gi atmbie tare would bare bee wo oe ty 
tt couldbnaly be expected nt the Brie Gov 
trnment would fall become the purchaser and hr 
Senmify the Acadian for lds which were airendy 
Ahir by the fortanes of war. Thi howl be renee 
tered in view of the arguments sdranced on ba 
ofthe Acadian who retained aad red wo serve tre 
inser tobe fitful tothe King of France and 
boat the King of Engand 

rom out this chequered period two fact leary 
nega: te King of Pace wanted the Acadia 
tore to Te Royale and the King of England wanted 
them ony Acadia Hd the Aendane been con 
‘ined tat their colony woud never be reoauered 
Tp France ey wold probably have made th ser 
fee expected of them and migrated en mace. Had 
they really wanted to migrate all that the few Eng- 
Ju inthe coleny sould have done wood not have 
rotted tien. Annapole curing the See geart 
Ties cues rglne wal io il manned sad toneg. 
ied that one of it offer rote "There is net 
so much oto paiter for out ngr in te guar 
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‘All that the Acadians had to do was to pick up 
their movables and drive their cattle to Bay Vert, 
‘Tatamagouche, or Chibouetow, and with aasistance- 
from Tle Royale they would have reached their desti- 
tation unmolested. ‘This was what the French Gor- 
ferment hoped they would do, and it was lavish ia 


its promises of reward and assistance. By special 


agents, through its missionaries, and in other ways 
i€ brought pressure upon them but the Acediany 
clung to their lands made dear to them by their owa 
labors, made saered hy the graves of their fathers, 
‘To the missionaries, to the French officials at Ie 
Royale, to the Minister in France, they one and all 
began to make excuses. At one time they preferred 
Isle Saint lean, at another they preferred Baye de 
Chalours, at another they feared the English. But 
Jhehind all was the ever-present love of Acadia and 
the ever-springing hope that it would be recovered 
by France 

"The apparent indecision of the Acadians, as well 
1s the impatient ineficieney of the mother-country, 
is reflected in the correspondence of the period. The 
French Government, because ofits weakness and it 
poverty and because of its fear of Spain at thie 
crucial period, was very anxious not to antagonize 
the English. Consequently it would not support any 
strong measures on the part ofits agents in Tle Roy- 
‘ale, but relied entirely upon the Acadian fear of the 
English and upon the influence of their missionariet 
in behalf of France. On the other hand the French 





Acadian Migration, 
oficials at Te Royale were greater in promises than 
in performance. 

‘ecordingly official France wavers between Tle 
Royale and Isle Saint Jean, but favors the former 
while urging removal at all events to French terri- 
tory. On March 21, 1714, the Minister writes to 
L/Hermitte, Acting Governor of He Roysle: “If the 
‘Acadiana prefer to goto Isle St. Jean or to Baie des 
CChaleurs, they must not be refused; the great thing. 
is that they should leave Acadia.” 

‘On March 23, 1714, he writes to Pre Justinien 
expressing his regret atthe dificalties which prevent 
the Acadians removing to Tle Royale and urging 
‘their migration thither rather than to the other 
places suggested because in Te Royale they will have 
frerything they desire: good lands, the best timber 
in the world, splendid pastures and hay close to Baie 
dy Brador 

In duly, 1714, L’Hlermitte sent La Ronde Denys 
snd de Pensens to negotiate with Governor Nichol- 
son in regard to the removal of the Acsdians. With 
the latter's consent and in the presence of the Gov- 
‘ruor or his representatives the inhabitants of Port 
Royal, Minas, and Cobequid were assembled and 

est unanimously agreed to migrate to Tle Roy- 
tle. ‘Phe total population of these three, together 
vith Beaubnssin which was not visited and some 
straggling settlements, was estimated at 2400. 

But in spite oftheir amicable agreement and their 
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apparent enthusiasm, the Acadians did not budge 
The few who went” immediately, it is generally 
agreed, were men of little substance, that shifting 
tlement ofall peoples which in this ease was attracted 
by the fervid promises of La Ronde Denys; promises 
which, as it transpired, were not kept at He Royale, 
‘and these broken promises, as the missionaries later 
attested, were a factor in determining the Acadians 
see to remain as they were. 
june 4, 1715 the Minister wrote de Costebelle 
and de Soubras to the effect that His Majesty was 
greatly pleased at the fidelity which the Aca 
manifested in his service, that he was convinced of 
the future security and prosperity of Tle Royale if 
the Acadians would go there. ‘To avoid any risk of « 
rupture with the English, in view of the existing 
state of Te Royale and the jealousy they must fed 
‘a to this new settlement, no ship would be vent from 
France to transport the Aeadians without permission 
of the English; but he urged these officials to adopt 
very possible expedient to attract them there and 
to-do their best to prevent them from going to Te 
Saint Jean.’ 
in the meantime all attempts on the part of the 
ofcils at Tle Royale to attract the Acedians proved 
abortive. Consequently the home government began 
to waver and to consider Tale Saint Jean as a possible 
field of endeavor. On the death of Louis XIV, te 
Regency turned the affairs of the Colonies over tos 
Council, the Couneil of Marine, and this Counc! 
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corresponded with de Louvigny in regard to his 
igrant on the eastern part of Isle Saint Jean. ‘The 
latter reported from Quebec that the Acadians who 
had gone there had asked him for grants of land but 
that he had hesitated to make any lest by so doing 
he should interfere with the official policy in regard 
4p Ile Royale, However he would be willing to forfeit 
his concession in return for a pension or promotion. 
‘The Council in view of the fact that de Louvigny had 
made no outlay on his concession and because of 
Acadian aversion from feudal tenure, decided to re- 
toke the concession of 1710 and to reunite Tale Saint 
‘ean to the Royal domain.’ This decision was taken 
in May, 1716, but it was too Inte to hold even the 
‘Acadians who had gone theres for, according to a 
report of Governor Caulfield at Annapolis to the 
ards of Trade, dated May 16, 1716, “The Island 
of St. John is completely abandoned by the people 
‘of Annapolis who went to settle there. The people 
of Minas resolve to remain where they are." 

‘The return of these prospectors was as ditcourag- 
ing to oficial France as the inactivity of Acadians 
on English territory had been. ‘This discouragement 
is expressed by the Council of Marine in a letter to 
‘the missionaries of Acadia, June 80, V717, in which 
they say that the King is'surprised at the inaetion 
of the people of Acadia, after the sacrifices he bas 
made to furnish thom with provisions for « whole 
year at Te Royale, but that he hopes they will do 
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all that is necessary to induce these people to remove 
to Tle Royale, otherwise they will incur the just re 
sentient of the King” 

‘From the foregoing narrative itis clear that the 
ties which bound the Acadians to their homes were 
‘even stronger than their love for France or their 
fear of England in spite of the fact that the latter 
was fed by every species of diplomacy known to 
ither missionary or oficial, Tt is also clear that the 
tragedy of the Acadian deportation could have been 
averted if the French had faced the facts as they 
were and allowed these innocent settlers to become 
British subjects as their kindred did after the Peace 
‘of Paris in 1763. When Lawrence deported the 
Iuch-multipled Acadian population of 1755 he was 
but following in the footsteps of the French, who had 
set a eruel example at Beaubassin in 1750, and at- 
tempting to solve a diffeult problem of assimilation 
by taking the Acsdians beyond the reach of alien 
influences in the hope of merging them in the New 
England colonies. For forty years the English had 
been studying their lesson and when they had learned 
it they outdid their tutors in tying to make subjects 
out of “neutrals”—a term unknown to politcal 

But while this reflection is now a platitude it was 
‘not s0 obvious to the French in 171. Baulked in 
regrd to Tle Royale, they listened to the Comte de 
St. Pierre who offered to plant a settlement in Isle 
Saint Jean in 1719; and once again they hoped to 
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attract the Acadians, family by family, until Port 
Royal, Minas, Cobequid, and Beaubasin should 
know them no more, Henceforth the officals of Tle 
Royale were instructed to do all in their power to 
favor the inclination of the Acadians to scttle in Isle 
Saint Jean. How far they were successful in this 
‘respect will appear in suecceding chapters. 
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PRIOR to 1719 no permanent settlement had been 
effected in Isle Saint Jean. In August of that year a 
grant of Isle Saint Jean, Miscou, and adjacent is 
lands was made to Comte de Saint Pierre, First 

pquerry to the Duchess of Orleans, whose husband 
swas Regent of France during the minority of Louis 
XV, From a petition signed hy Gautier, Nicolas, de 
Crés, and others it would appear that they had 
offered the Count an interest of 10 per cent in the 
venture in return for his inuence, but that he bad 
betrayed their confidence and seeured the concession 
in his own name, and that although they had ad- 


‘vanced 600 livres for the legal expenses he denied 
taking any contract with them. 
‘Whatever truth may be contained in the petition, 


which bears all the marks of righteous indignation, 
the fact remains that he secured to himself and his 
haere forever in franc alow noble the islands in ques- 
tion on very liberal conditions. In his ease, however, 
‘the administration of justice was reserved by the 
Crown; and of economic rights the Crown also re 
served the products of mines which were to be usod 
for the good of the colonists; such lands as might be 
necessary from time to time for the erection of public 
buildings or fortfeations, and woods suitable for 
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shipbuilding, although the Count was free to build 
ressels on the islands and to erect sawmills for the 
‘manufacture of lumber 

In return for this generous grant Comte de Saint 
Pierre was to acknowledge faith and homage to 
Louisburg, but without dues, while he could collect 
rent from his tenants. He was required to retain or 
indemnify any habitans who might be already se 
ted, to locate 100 settlers the first year and fifty 
ceich succeeding year until the islands were popa- 
Ine and supplied with necessary live stock, and to 
construct such roads as were necessary for the public 
service. In case he had to build one oF more churches 
Ihe was to have the honors of Patron. In the interests 
of his colony he could employ negro slaves provided 
he adhered to the rules and regulations concerning 
them. 

ing the fulflment of the above-mentioned con- 
ditions the islands conceded should be reunited to the 
Royal domain, but in the meantime the offeials at 
both Quebec and He Royale were to be informed of 
the concession and instructed to give the Count a 
free hand, without let or hindranee.* 

‘On January 18, 1720, having convinced the Duke 
of Orleans thatthe Magdalen and Brion Islands were 
near Inle Saint Jean and suitable only for ishing, 
tnd further thet one control was in the best inter” 
tats ofall, Comte de Saint Pierre secured w grant of 
these islands also. No conditions were attached to 
‘his concession and the Count does not pretend to be 
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interested in their colonization. His one concern here 
is the sedentary fishery." 

In the meantime the Count hed entered into part. 
nership with Messrs. Farges and Moras to raise eap- 
tal for the enterprise. He reserved to himself the 
rights of seigniory and property in an aren of 1000 
farpents on etch ialand for the purpose of erecting a 
ehiteau to mark his lordship. Otherwise all the land, 
rent, and fish were to be regarded as common prop: 
erly. He was to own one-eighth of the stock in liew 
of his title, and to subscribe one-eighth, while Farges 
was to subseribe one-half, and Moras one-fourth, 
‘The association was to continue for twenty-nine 
‘years from January 1, 1720; but, if dissolved hefore 
That date, everything was to be divided on the basis 
‘of one-fourth to Comte de Saint Pierre, one-half to 
1M, Farges, and one-fourth to M. Moras. 

During the spring and carly’ summer of 170 
reparations were pushed on by the new company. 
Every encouragement was given the partners by the 
Royal offcials and at last three ships set out from 
Rochefort bearing the new colonists, the fishermen, 
‘and their supplies. On the last of the three ships to 
set out was the Sieur de Gotteville de Bellesle, Lieu 
{tenant in the Navy and Chevalier of the arder of St, 
Louis, who was given charge of the new establish 
‘ment and destined to become Coramandant through 
fout the concession on March 9, 1721." ‘The ships 
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touched at Louisburg where they secured pilots and 
went forward on the great adventure.’ Although the 
jsland offered considerable choice as to harbors the 
respective merits of these were still unknown, which 
confirms the view that the various fishermen who bd 
hitherto resorted there lind made no charts and hed 
been concerned only with suitable moorings for com- 
paratively small craft. But the enterprise of Comte 
fe Saint Pierre was much more pretentious and now 
‘harbor was to be selected suitable for the eapital 
‘of a colony and capable of admitting ships of heavy 
burden 

While in Louisburg de Gotteville had requested 
St. Ovide de Brouillan, Governor of Ile Royale, to 
allow Denys de La Ronde, an offer of much experi= 
ence in the founding of such establishments, to ac- 
company him to Tale Saint Jean, ‘The request was 
granted, although de La Ronde had been expected 
to report at Quebec, and together they proceeded 
to the island. Here they found the other ships which 
hd preceded them already well sdvanced with the 
work of unloading supplies, having been conducted 
by the pilots to Port Le Joye. Together they chose 
the ste on which were erected the frst oficial build- 
ings Though later subject to much eriticism because 
it was comparatively poor in nataral resources, Port 
a Joye remained the eapital throughout the entire 
French period, and under the English the city of 
Charlottetown was erected on the same harbor, not 
far from the original site so hastily selected by de 
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Gotterille and de La Ronde. In this sense the eapital 
dates from 1720, twenty-nine years before the found- 
ing of Halifax, 

‘A preliminary account sent by Sr. de Gotteville 
to the Regent of France gives an interesting descrip- 
tion both of the island in its natural state and of the 
chief objects of interest to the French. ‘Phe island 
was well wooded including among other trees, oak, 
wild cherry, beech, and pine. Some of the pines were 
of enormous size suitable for large masts, others for 
boards snd joists. ‘The land was capable of produc 
ing all torts of grain, scoording to the report of the 
laborers whom he had taken out. Tt was level and 
there were some meadows in which lakes revealed 
‘themselves at intervals. Codfish were abundant, 
several fishermen of that year having assured hin 
‘that they had eaught 450 quintals per shallop, such 
a thing being unknown at either Plaisance or Louis- 
burg. ‘The island possessed « beautiful harbor: one 
could make a citadel inside the points within range 
fof a one-potnd eannon-ball, on « height to command 
Doth land and sea. At the entrance to this harbor he 
had actually placed the battery of eight pieces which 
hhad been vent from Quebee. There were on the island 
‘a number of Indians who made good company for 
hmm beeause of their interest in his activities and far- 
nished him with game consisting of bestard, duck, 
teal, plover, and “lots of partridge” He had also 
seen some earibou almost as large ns deer. The only 
animals lacking were dogs and horses. He expected 
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to winter 250 inhabitants, as they were coming every 
day from Acadia.” 

‘As the above description was diseussed in France 
on January 28, 1721, it must ave been despatched 
Iwfore the close of navigation in the preceding 
‘antunin, Tt obviously gives de Gottevlle’s frst im 
pressions and was no doubt written within a month 
ifter his arrival while he was busy with the erection 
of new buildings and had little opportunity to ex- 
plore. Although from the census rolls of a later date! 
tre know that tro Normans, Frangois Douville and 
Charles Chaxpentier, had settled independently at 
St. Peters in 1719 and that Mathiew ‘Thorin, a 
Canadian, had settled at Bast Point inthe same year, 
4 Gotteville does not mention either place or ettle- 
ment. Bven Port La Joye is not mentioned as such. 
But the catch of fish was evidently made at St. 
Peters, which was always the chief fishing center 
under the French. Tt is therefore probable that these 
place-names were not chosen immediatly. 

De Gottaville and de La Ronde were eager for 
ppenonal distinetion and to lay well the foundations 
of the colony. The buildings which they erected to 
hhouse the colonists, the workmen, and the garrison 
of thirty men were hastily constructed but survived 
with slight repairs ntl they were destroyed by the 
‘New Englanders in Y745. One of these buildings was 
to serve at a chapel, wat dedicated to St. John the 
Evangelist and placed in charge of « Sulpician 
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priest, René-Charles Breslay, who had seen service i 
Canada among both French aad Indians. With him, 
came a younger member of the sume order, Marie: 
‘Anaélme Metivier, who also had seen service in Can 

‘ada, ‘These two remained until 1723 when they gave 
place to the Récollets of Brittany, who had estab 
lished themselves in le Royale, A wooded plot on the 
shore of the entrance to the harbor was reserved for 
‘a burying ground, and in the conter a tall black 
cross was placed to matk the spot and indicate it 
purpose. 

‘As soon as quarters were prepared and the colo 
nists set out, de Gotteville turned his attention to the 
[business of the company. In November he sent de La 
Ronde to Bay Verte and Beaubessin to procure Acs: 
dian carpenters for building ships during the winter 
‘months; and gave him a free hand to engage such 
other workmen a he should think necessary, “being 
permunded that he will do nothing but good in the 
interest of the colony.” In the following May de La 
‘Ronde went to Louisburg to engage and equip every- 
thing necessary for the Company’s fisheries” 

Tin the meantime three ships had been built on the 
island, one of 100 tons for carrying eod to Europe 
fone of twenty-five tons for the walrus and seal fishery 
in the Magdalens, and one of sixty-five tons for trade 
with the West Indies, = 

‘These officials had also been improving their 
knowledge of the colony snd its havhors, On Nove 
ber 6, 1781, de La Ronde wrote, “We are in Port La 
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oye one of the most beautiful harbors that the eye 
‘could behold.” He is also aware of Tranche Mon- 
fagne, a league south of Enst Point, a harbor suit- 
able for boats only; St. Pierre, fourteen leagues west 
‘of East Point, eapable of receiving vessels of sixty 
tons; Savage Harbor three leagues further west, 
tuitable for bosts only; Tracadie, Unree leagues fur~ 
ther west, capable of receiving vessels of 100 tons; 
Quiguiboagat (Rustico) a harbor for boats, Mal- 
peque for vessels of 200 tons and Cascampeque for 
Jrovels of 200 to 300 tons, All these harbors were 
food for fishing as well as for drying and curing 
fod. Apparently ‘Three Rivers (Georgetown) had 
not yet been discovered, 

(Of wild animals he mentions martens, otter, squir- 

Js, and foxes ofall colors, but no heaver. Deer were 
tobe seen and wolves of great size abounded, but the 


clk and the moose had been exterminated by the In- 
dians. Wild fowl were abundant, and, what is strange 
tothe modern student, the skylark, the starling, and 


De La Ronde also states that settlements already 
cist at Tranche Montagne, Tracadie, and St, Peters 
‘8 well as at Port La Joye where sixteen families 
from France and four from Acadia, totalling 100 
pervons, have been established. In regard to ‘Tra- 
‘atic the settlament must have been sina, and cer- 
tainly it was temporary, for the frst official census 
of 1788 shows only four Acadian families there, all 
of whom eam in that year. It i probable that de La 
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Ronde was more concerned with his reputation as 4 
colonizer than with strict accuracy and this i not 
the only report of his that must be taken cum grang 
cals, 

This settlement of 1720-1721, such as it was, eon- 
sisted largely of colonists from France. Though off 
cial Erance had changed its mind and had instructed 
St. Ovide on July 7, 1720, to favor the inclination 
of the Acadians to settle in Isle Saint Jean, be was 
00m to discover that their former avowed preference 
for that island had really been an excuse for not 
{going to Me Royale, preferring as they did to stay 
in Acadia. On November 11, 1780, St. Ovide in 
formed the Couneil of Marine that « boat had ze 
cently arrived from Isle Saint Jean, by which he had 
earned that Acadians had been there to inspect the 
Tends; but that they did not find them as good as 


they had anticipated, being red and dry and that, 
although there were some natural meadows, he wat 
‘afraid that all his efforts to get them to settle they 
‘would be vain, as they now preferred Toulouse 


"The little colony also suffered from the competi 
tion of Tle Royale in the fisheries. Apparently de Le 
Ronde's optimism when purchasing supplies at 
Louisburg had created some excitement and, a9 & 
result, St.Martin and Michel d’Acearette decided to 
‘engage in the fisheries at Isle Saint Jean. They wer 
prosecuted by de Gotteville but the Court of Ad 
niralty st Louisbarg condemmed him to dainage 
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and costs without giving him a hearing, On appeal to 
the Council in Louisburg the ease was decided 
ageinst him; but on appeal to the King both judg- 
ments were annulled and « hearing granted in 
Quebe.* 

Comte de Saint Pierre then earvied his complaints 
to the King and in March, 1728, received an inter 
pretation of his grants of 1719 and 1720 tothe effeot 
that he was to have the exclusive monopoly of fishing 
tnd commerce within a league ofthe coasts of all the 
inland his concession; and in addition the 
raters between Isle Saint Jean and the Magialens 
were declared a mare clawsum. Within these limits 
all other fishermen and traders whether from France 
‘or Tle Royale were forbidden to enter subject to eon- 
frcation of their boats, supplies, and equipment." 

‘These incidents led the King to establish a sub- 
Aelegate of the intendant in Tsle Saint Jean, who 
should have power to try such eases subject to ap- 
peal to the King, thereby making the colony iade- 
pendent of Tle Royale. On March 10, 1782, Sieur 
Robert Poitier Dubuisson was appointed sub-dele 
ite of the intendant of New France in Isle Saint 
‘Jean to administer both civil and criminal justice 
with power to appoint a recorder, a prosecutor, and 
notary until the King could make further” pro- 

Tn the preceding autumn de Gotteville had asked 
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leave to retire on account of ill health and on Febry- 
ary 8, 1782, Sieur Dubois Berthelot de Beaueoury 
vas nominated as his suecessor; his appointment was 
to date from his arrival and his servioes were to be 
required for two years. Curiously enough through 
some strange confusion de La Ronde was appointed 
tothe same position on February 23, but as de Beau- 
‘cours, who had been Lieutenant de Roi in Tle Royale 
promptly repaired to his post de La Ronde took « 
holiday in France. De Beaucours remained only one 
year in Isle Saint Jean, and in 1723 returned to Te 
Royale as Lieutenant de Roi" ‘The Comte de Saint 
Pierre's recommendation of de Beaucours speaks 
very highly of his qualifestions, He had served in 
Canada for thirty years, was a wise man who knew 
local conditions, was much revered by the people and 
‘a:man well calculated to attract Acadians. Further, 
fs an engineer he could draw up plans for the fort: 
fications and supervise their execution. On the whole 
his appointment would assure the success of the 
colony." 

Bat there were dishonest’ men in those good old 
ays who sought security in out-of-the-way places 
Complaints esme to the Governor of Tle Royale that 
Ihabitans of his jurisdiction were running off to Isle 
Saint Jean to escape their ereditors, and finding 
sanctuary among the fishermen of the north shore 
"To put an end to this practice the Governor and 
Council issued an ordinance forbidding any sailr 
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cor habitan of Te Royale to leave without written per- 
nnssion of the Governor, and instructing the Gover- 
hor of Isle Saint Jean not to reeeive any who might 
trvive without such permission, and likewise not to 
tlw any habitans of Isle Saint Jean to go to Tle 
Royale without similar eredentials.* 

Tn the meantime the affairs of the Company as 
distinct from the Colony were not prospering su 
ciently to retain the interest of the stockholders. The 
Comte de Saint Pierre made no financial contribu 
tion in 1722 and as a result a rearrangement of the 

* sock was made in October by which Farges and 
Moras assumed greater responsibilities. But they 
‘also failed to most their obligations in 1723 and 
Y7M4 while at the same time they were under eon- 
stant fire from the merchants and fishermen of Tle 
Roysle and St. Malo, who accused them of exereis- 
ing their monopoly with unnecessary rigor and even 
of showing favor to the English, in consequence of 
which the fishing industry was boing ruined for the 
tubjects of France and by no means adequately eon: 
Aueted by the Company of the Comte de Saint Pierre. 
‘Matters eame to a head in the autumn of YT24. AC 
bert, the financial director of the Company in Isle 
Seint Jean, was boset on all sides by importunate 
creditors and by the habitans dependent upon him. 
At the same time Roberge, captain of the brigantine 
a Chimene, which had done such darnage to poach- 
fs upon the fishing grounds, threatened to go off to 
France and desert the colony. “God preserve me, if 
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no help comes,” he exclaimed in despair. But no 
help eame and on November 27, 1724, de Mézy, 
Commissaire at He Royale, wrote the Minister that 
tlmost all the habitans of Tale Saint Jean hnd been 
obliged to abandon the colony and hed come to Te 
Royale; that he had embarked all those who would 
Ihave heen at the charge of the King and sent them 
with their families to France; that those who had 
Claims on the insolvent Company were sent back to 
‘Port La Joye to lay their eate before M. Dubuisson 
1s he himself had no jurisdiction on the islands that 
ML. Dubuisson and Roberge had seized all the effect 
of the Company including the brigantine La Chi: 
‘mene, and had come with the ereditors to Tle Royale 
to settle their affairs with the much-harassed M, 
Aubert; that he had tried to bring the different 
parties to an agreement, but, having failed, allowed 
Inatters to take their course when everything was 
sold at auction and the proceeds divided among the 
creditors in proportion to their cima; that M. Aw 
bert had then set out for France on Le Héros* 

"The departure of M. Aubert on Le Héros was the 
last incident in the local history of the enterprise of 
Comte de Saint Pierre. Tt had begun in dishonesty 
and ended in disnster. Comte de Saint Pierre, a syco 
phant and » supple dependant upon Court fever, 
twas not the type of man to make grent sacrifices for 
‘far-off eolony withoat prospect of immediate gain. 
‘The 1,200,000 livres which the Company expended 
had been almost entirely subseribed by Farges and 
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Moras, while the dogrin-themanger attitude of the 
Count found expression in preying upon the hardy 
fishermen from St. Malo who would have been fit 
subjects to build up the empire of France. Finally, 
the King listened to their plea and on October 13, 

, the exclusive fahing rights of the Comte de 
‘Saint Pierre were revoked.” ‘The loses whieh he had 
‘sastained became w subject of controversy for many 
years while his title to Isle Saint Jean served as a 
barrier to immigration until it also was annulled in 
1780." Ten years later he was granted a pension of 
{8000 livres to be continued to his son, de Crévecmar, 
upon his death; and with thia pension he ceases to be 
of interest in the history of Isle Saint Jean* 

But the failure of Comte de Saint Pierre did not 
‘mean the rain of the eolony. The independent fisher- 
men and the Acadians clung to their new homes, 
although immigration from both France and Acadia 
practically ceased for the next three years. ‘The 
‘enrus rolls for 1780, which give the names of the 
colonists and the date of their artival, show that ia 
that year there were still 155 persons in the colony 
‘who had arrived or been born between 1719 and 
Vi84; eighteen in 1719, ffty-nine in 1720, twenty- 
five in 1721, twenty in 1722, eight in 1783, and 
‘brenty-five in 1724. "These were the pioneers of Isle 
Scint Jean, and they, while cking out thei livelihood 
from the sea, adhered to the soil. Their presence as 
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well aa their tenacity of purpose was a reminder to 
‘Prance of her duty to the colony. Tt stimulated the 
oficial at Ne Royale to urge action upon the King 
both on behalf of the colonists and in self-defence 
against the English 

‘Phe English in Nova Seotin had watched French 
activity in Isle Saint Jean with much eoncern. Mas 
arene had been afraid thet “If successful there they 
would command all the trade and carry a grester 
sway over all the Bay of Fundy then the English 
‘who are the undoubted owners,” and the Lords of 
‘Trade had actually thought of claiming the island 
‘as part of Acadia. Now that Saint Pierse's Company 
had withdrawn they were preparing to engage in the 
fisheries of the Gulf. On November 14, V724, St, 
Orvide informed the Council that the English at Can 
seaut were preparing several boats to engage in the 
sedentary fishery there and if once established they 
would ruin the commerce of He Royale as well a 
prey upon boats going to Canada. In July of the 
following year he again wrote thet the English did 
not fail to establish themselves in the island seeing it 
bandoned, and that, if the King wished to avoid the 
expense of chasing them away later, he should imme- 
diately send a detachment of twenty-five or thirty 
soldiers, commanded by a eaptain and an ensign to 
remain there until steps had been taken for the re 
citablishment of the calony.** 

‘Because of hie importunity the King finally de- 
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cided to take action along the lines suggested by St. 
Ovide and to defer until « more convenient sexson 
the question of compensation to Comte de Saint 
Pierre. 





CHAPTERS 
‘The Island Reunited to the Royal Domain 


THE failure of the Comte de Saint Picrre and the 
fear of English encroschment finally spurred the 
French Government to action. In the autumn of 
1785 the Royal ship Dromadaire arrived in Louis 
burg bearing despatches from the Minister of Marine 
‘and Colonies instructing St. Ovide de Brouillan to 
send « esptain and ensign with twenty-five or thirty 
soldiers to take formal possession of the island and 
thus deprive the English of their bedly founded 
notion that they could establish « footing there. 
"Thee despatches arrived too late in the season ta 
permit of immediate execution, but the Governor of 
Tle Royale promised to attend to the matter as toon 
‘as navigation opened in the following spring. 

To lead this important expedition he selected de 
Pensens, the only available offeer upon whose pro- 
dence and worth he could rely. "This acer, who had, 
‘once heen employed to negotiate with the English fr 
the removal of the Acadians to Cape Breton, seemed 
quite surprised when ordered to hold himself in read 
ness for the ventare, merely as captain of twenty-five 
or thirty men, being at the time in command of a fall 
company at Port Toulouse. However, he was too well 
disciplined and too good an officer to think of refur- 
ing, although he solicited the title of Lieutenant de 
Roi and asked for a foree of at least one or two cost 
‘panies so as to make it possible for him to repulse the 
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unknown, curved new homes out of the wilderness 
and made their litte plots of land gliston in the sweat 
of their brow 

When de Pensens repaired to his post in the 
spring of 1726 he found the remnants of Saint 
Pierre’s establishment scattered, discouraged, and 
‘quurrelling among themselves. Discontent and con- 
fusion were particularly rife at St. Petors where he 
hhad “to deal with an infinity of discussions amongst 
‘the fishermen, merehants and habitans.” ‘The pioneer 
wrangling and discomfort, added to his sense of iso- 
lation, displeased the old officer greatly; and he re 
‘tured to Louisburg in the autumn with St. Ovide, 
‘who had paid a visit to the colony Tate in the sum 
mer. He complained to him that, in spite of his log 
service, he found himself an exile in a comer of the 
‘woods with one ensign and trenty-five men, withont 
either temporal or spiritual eomforts,—a condition 
suitable nether to his health nor his age. He begged 
earnestly for promotion and also for the services of 
‘chaplain and a surgeon.* 

‘St. Ovide sympathized as well as he coald and 
recommended him for an increase of salary in view 
of the cast of travelling about the island in the inter- 
tests of peace and order among the inhabitants as well 
‘as the expense of getting his supplies from Louis- 
Joarg. But the Governor of Isle Royale, himself free 
rom the necesty of living in the wildemess, could 
Took upon the colony with the eye of a traveller and 
statesman. Accordingly he found the land good, the 
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woods beautiful, and exprested the opinion that if 
the King should assume responsibility for the island 
any Acadiane would establish themselves there,— 
not the fathers of families who would be reluctant to 
leave their houschold gods, but select youths from 
different settlements who obviously would find it 
‘more to their advantage to clear new lands there than 
in Acadia where population in the marshes was be- 
coming congested. In addition, they would have 
greater security and repose the further they lived 
from the English, while at the same time being able 
toserve the cause of France hy supplying subsistence 
for Louisburg as well ns excellent material for ship- 
building* Tn this summary St. Ovide reveals a two- 
fold policy of his government: to attract the ca- 
dans from Nova Scotia and to utilize their services 
in the interests of Louisburg. ‘This poliey was the 
source of both the immediate prosperity and the ulti 
nate ruin of the colony; but the colony was never 
tm end in itself and never received more than spas- 
‘odie and half-hearted assistance, although it was 
always the object of much meddlesomeness and re- 
striction which stllified the initiative of the settlers 
and rendered reasonable success a matter of doubt, 
yen under more farorable conditions 

De Pensens remained in Louisburg during the 
winter of 1727, leaving his Ensign, de Tonty, in com- 
‘mand at Port La Joye. He returned to his post in 
the spring where he was Inter joined by Father Pélix 
ho had served the Acadian’ for twenty-five years 
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‘and like de Pensens was a veteran in his own way. 
Writing to the Minister on September 8, 1711, he 
hhad paid a tribute to the humanity of the English 
in their treatment of the Acedians, but concluded 
with the pledge that he would ever Keep alive among 
the people their fidelity to the King of France. He 
was sent by St. Ovide to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the island but also “to attract Aeadians” 
there,—another aspect of French policy that con 
tributed to the ultimate ruin of their colony for the 
activities of the priests incurred the resentment of 
‘the English and did much to account for their exas 
peration which culminated in the expulsions of 1785 
‘and 1758. 

"That these activities did not escape notice of the 
English may be seen from Governor Armstrong’: 
despatch to the Seeretary of State on July 27, 1726, 
in which he says, “I understand that Governor St 
Ovide, with some troops and his Coaneil, are gone to 
the Island of St. Jobn in order to mark out the lands 
of that island for such people and inhabitants as will 
fit the province and retire under the Government 
‘of France; this has been managed under the mission. 
‘ary priests among the Indians and French inhabit- 
fants in the province.” 

"The establishment of the garrison at Port Le Joye 
and the advent of the missionary gave considerable 
encouragement to the Acadians who were consider 
ing migration, In 1787, six families, the advance 
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guard of the new contingents, arrived, and were 
fllowed to choose lands where they wished in proper- 
tion to the sizeof their families. Three fishing boats 
commenced to make dégrat on the north shore, two at 
Cascampek and one at St, Petors, Had it not been 
for the excessive heat, which lessened the market 
‘alue of the fis, they would have done wonders. On 
the whole de Pensens was in a more cheerful frame of 
mind, made s trip to Louisburg for supplies, and 
brought back with him several additional soldiers to 
cut masts for the navy.* This winter he spent on 
duty, built « boat for the service and in the follow 
ing spring weleomed four new families from Acadia 
and gave permission to two of his soldiers to clear 
land and settle down. He also began to make prepa- 
rations for the reception of 100 more settlers whom 
he expected from Acadia in the following year. As a 
matter of fact they came during the summer and he 
‘expressed the fear that the Acadians, though waver- 
ing between the love of their old homes and the fear 
of the English, might come too precipitately instead 
of following the wiser plan of sending only the 
younger people. But in any ease, if the King would 
‘nat give the island a little attention it would become 
the entrepét of Tle Royale. Above all the habitans 
must be given assurance of title to their lands a8 they 
rere unsettled by the thought that Comte de Saint 
Pierre might return and claim his property. ‘This 
‘uncertainty a8 well as the doubtful position of Du- 
Inuison, the former Sub-delegate of the Intendant, 
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‘who was & good man without either instructions or 
remuneration, eaused him no little uneasines. 
‘During the summer of 1788 prospects were bright 
for the little colony and the habitans who had been 
established for some time were looking forward ta 
becoming immediately self-supporting through their 
husbandry when suddenly a plague of field-mice (un 
éau par un nombre infin’ de rate) descended upon 
their erops and repeated the devastation of four 
‘years earlier. So complete and widespread was the 
‘esolation that the habitans ploughed down the re- 
tains of their once promising erops and sought sub- 
sistence from the fisheries which fortunately were 
tmore plentiful than in the precoding year. Even a 
they existed during the winter only with much sufer- 
ing, ‘heir one medieal practitioner, the surgeon wha 
hed recently arrived for the garrison, was under 
‘paid and short of drugs. It was a sad blow to the 
‘colony but it struggled on. Inthe spring de Pensem 
sent to Acadia for twenty-five or thirty hogsheads of 
‘wheat for seed and the much-enduring settlers sowed 
in faith once more. Like the surgeon, but without 
even the 300 livres which was the salary of that fane 
Aionary, Dubuisson went about discharging his du 
“tien faithfully, laboring to Keep the peace and to 
dispense justice with only the slender hope that an 
indemnity would ultimately be granted him by the 
divided and indifferent eourt in the French eapital* 
“At the same time the condition of the garrison was 
‘one of extreme misery and it wrung from the C. 
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rmandant the following pathetic appeal to the Min- 
inter in October, 1728: 


{twill be impossible to live longer on Isle Saint Jean 
it your Exealleney dase not order the erection of new 
lings: Those lft here by the Comte de Saint Pierre 
tre 20 completely rotten that the soldiers and myself 
fan every moment the rink of being erushed under their 
rns. It would excite your pity did you ate the manner 
in which we are lodged. 





While de Pensens was capable, even in second 
lildhood, of temporary exaltation in pursuit of an 
ideal, hie military training and long experience of 
garrison life had not developed those qualities of 
Inind which enable one to endure solitude without the 
companionship of fellow-offiers. ‘To few itis given 
to bear the loneliness of the leader of men and de 
Pensens was not one of these, His desire for change 
‘and to withdraw from the scenes of distress about 
lim got him into diffculties at this time. In June he 
took leave of absence at Louisburg and was seriously 
reprimanded in consequence: “When His Majesty 
recorded you the annual gratifeation of 500 livres 
during your command at L'Tsle St, Jesn, his inten- 
tion was that you should make your residence there 
and yet you spend most of your time at Louisburg 
fren when your presence is most neeestary at your 
post. His Majesty commands you to abstain from 
these long and frequent excursions.” 

‘This some year, which witnessed the plague of 
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rice and the reproof of the Commandant, a census 
vas taken of the colony. ‘The record shows 54 houses, 
"7G men, 51 women, 156 children, 14 domestics, a total 
of 297 persons to whom should be added 125 fisher. 
‘men for the 8 goclettes and 19 shallops engaged in 
the fisheries. ‘The eatch for the year was 4874 qui 
tals of cod. 

For 1729 the records are silent with exception of 
the fact that the English who were about the island 
in great nambers had a boat pillaged and burned by 
the Indians—a species of intimidation that Kept 
them at a safe distance for some time to come. De 
Pensens again wintered at Louisburg, leaving the 
{garrison in charge of Lieutenant da Haget and the 
Chevalier de Pensens who held the rank of Ensign; 
‘and Dubuisson was granted a salary of 600 livres. 

‘But in 1780 there was much rejoicing over a boun- 
teous erop which stimulated the colonies to clexs 
more land, some twofold, others fourfold. Port La 
oye gathered over 200 hogsheads of grain, Mal 
equ forty, Tracedie thirty, Havre a TAnguille ot 
Savage Harbor thirty, and St, Peters over fifty 
although most of the inhabitants of the Iatter were 
fishers. ‘The forty hogsheads gathered at Malpeque 
were all the product of two farmers. This yield at: 
tracted the attention of Acadians, particularly since 
it was being discovered that this port was one of the 
best agricultural dstsiets and at the same time equal 
to St. Peters for ishing. This year also, the fish were 
abundant and only the shortage of salt had pre 
vented the fishermen of St. Pelers from preserving 
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300 quintals for each of the twenty shallops engaged 
in the industry. 

‘As a result of all this prosperity some sixty Aca- 
dians came to the island from Beaubassin to look over 
the land and de Pensens, who interested himself in 
their transportation, was encouraged onee more to 
‘sk that he be raised to the dignity of Lieutenant 
de Toi, though again without success.” 

‘The centus of 1780 enumerates 76 men, 55 women, 
182 children, and 12 domestics, a total of 825 per= 
sons to whom should be added 140 for the + goclettes 
tind $8 shallops engaged in the fisheries. The dis- 
crepaney apparent between the totals of 1728 and 
Y780, in view of the influx of 60 recorded in the 
latter year may be accounted for by the fact that 
tone of these would only view their lands and return 
to Acadia to gather their effeets, An analysis of the 
census of 1780 reveals the fact that 10 arzived in 
1729 although there is no mention of them in the 
correspondence of de Pensens, and only 27 in 1780. 
Further, a comparison of the names of the habitans 
in Y148 and 1780 shows that some had changed their 
residence in the meantime while others had moved 
sway. This was particularly true of the north const, 
here the habitans were half-fsherman, half-farmer, 
snd of a roving disposition. Consequently although 
37 new settlers arrived (1729-1780), exclusive of 
fnhermen, the actusl population had been inereased 
by only 28, 
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‘But in 1780 the grant to Comte de Saint Pierre 
was revoked and Isle Saint Jean reunited to the 
Royal domain by decree of June 1.” This action of 
the King brought pesce tothe minds of the colonists 
tnd revived to some extent the interests of French. 
men as well as Acadians in the colony. In both 1780 
and 1781 a chip of 100 tons eame out direct from 
France, in 1780 from Granville and in 1791 from 
Bordeatts to fish cod and to trade with the habitens, 
Both returned well loaded without touching at Te 
Royale, In 1781, five Acedian families arrived and 
were settled, three at St. Petars and two at Savage 
Harbor. 

‘So far the simple record of the island colony, the 
hopes, disappointments, end modest achicvements 
have been set down year by year to illustrate the 
‘conditions under which both the colonists and their 
Commandant labored. It is well to pause for a mo- 
rent to picture the settlements as they sppeared 
when the eolony hd been definitely reunited to the 
Royal domain as a dependency of Louisburg. Tt bad 
een watched over hy Louisburg since the desertion 
fof Comite de Saint Pierre and as yet no change was 
contemplated in this respect. But in 1781 de Per- 
fens had secured permission to return to France and 
while there he had an opportunity to present its 
claims at the seat of authority. ‘To this end he had 
drawn up a description of Tole Saint Jean which i 
ddated March 5, 1782, and may be taken as reason 
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ably accurate necount of the state of the colony at 
the end of 1781" 

“According to de Pensens, Port La Joye and the 
Northeast River were the most considerable areas in 
which the land was cultivated. ‘Twenty-eight habi- 
tana were settled there, several of whom sowed five or 
six hogsheads of grain, others sowed four, three, or 
‘ro, and the poorest was self-supporting. 

‘At the head of the Northeast River the 
portage three-quarters of a league long to Savage 
Harbor on the north shore of the island. OF the seven 
habitans established there, three sowed three or four 
hogaheads of grain but the others ed net yet cleared 
enough land to provide subsistence for their families 
slthough they would be able to do so in the following, 

‘St. Petera was the most thickly settled of all the 
Getablishments, Most of the inhabitants were deep- 
tea fohermen or masters of shallops of whom there 
vere twenty-four or twenty-five. Only eight babitans 
were engaged in clearing land suitable for wheat. 
Although the fishing was good and much less costly 
than at Me Royale the fishermen had all they could 
bo to make both ends meet for lack of equipment. In 
spite of the fact that « ship had come froim France 
cach of the last two years the fishermen had been 
under obligation to merehants in Louisburg and eom- 
pled to buy their provisions there at an incressed 
‘nt of 50 per cent. This made it dificult for them 

meu ay, Vol 38, p90 
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to pay their debts and at the same time to provide 
for their families daring the winter 
‘On the north shore also there was a settlement at 






‘Trncadie consisting of six families. ‘They were wall 
fon the way to self-rupport but had found unusual 
dliffculty in clearing the land which was covered with 
lrge onk. However, when cleared, it proved fertile 

‘Malpeque, further wert on the north shore, had a 
Deautiful harbor snd good soil, but it also was 
‘covered with oak and pine. An island in the bsrbor 
‘was the headquarters of the anvages who grew Indian 
‘cor, That the land was fertile could be seen from the 
rich returns that their erude husbandry brought. All 
they did was to make, with a piece of wood, « hole 
in the ground, ia which they planted their corn nat 
touching it again except to bill it when it had growa 
well up from the earth. Even s0, their smallest erop 
was a hundred hogsheads. In time it was expected 
that this district would be the most densely inhabited 
Four Acadian families hed already established them 
relves there, and had reaped ten to one of their sow: 
ing, with greater prospects for their next erop. They 
Iuad also built a mil the advantage of which, addet 
to the fertility of the soil, would attract other Act 
dian. 

"The total population of these six settlements, tr 
gether with two families of fishermen at East Poist, 
ten souls in all, was 347. 

‘Port La Joye, the center of the garrison and the 
capital, though possessing a magnificent harbor wit 
not suitable for agriculture. It produced nether hay 
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not pasture and cattle were fed only by bringing 
forder from the Northeast River in order to be able 
to supply the inhabitants with meat. 

‘All the other settlements were fortunate in this 
reapect and were thereby able to raise much eattle, 
‘scireumstance which gave ground for hope to Louis” 
‘burg, as eattle could be raised in its environs only 
with great diffleulty because fodder had to be brought 
rom outside the port. 

Such, then, were the humble beginnings of Royal 
power in Isle Saint Jean. With the exception of 
‘Three Rivers, a distnet settlement with a separate 
history, the number of these establishments was not 
inereased until 1750 when the fatal migration of 
‘Acadians after the founding of Halifax made it 
necessary to plant new outposts on the river mouth 
to the southeast and to the southwest. In the mean 
time the policy of the French Government was to 
consolidate the settlements already made by encour- 
‘ging their gradual expansion on all sides from the 
original nucle. Te was a wise poliey and contributed 
alike to the security and the sociability of the set- 
‘ers The pioneers encouraged relatives and neigh- 
‘ors to join them, aided them in their first struggles, 
cheered them in their leisure hours, and comforted 
them in sickness. As in Acadia they were and re- 
mained a simple, credulous folk, undisturbed by 
Jealousy of wealthy neighbors though not indisposed 
to quarreling among themselves. They were demo- 
cratic in that they were equally poor but undemo- 
cratic in that they had never known or thought of 
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self government. ‘To the Commandant and to the 
Sub-dclegate of the Intendant they looked for direc. 
tion in times of prosperity which were rare, and upog 
them they relied for aid in times of distress which 
were all too frequent. Though confident of ultimate 
prosperity they were still distrustful of their tite 
to their lands, « distrust that has ever haunted the 
peasant the world aver. De Pensens tried to cay 
their fears by promises but pleaded with the King 
that the Commandant should have power to grant 
written assurances until such time as a formal deed 
ould be issued by the King or by the Governor and 
Commissaire Ordonnateur at Louisburg. To hasten 
the settlement of the colony he also urged that one ot 
two soldiers should be allowed to settle annually, 
their pay being continued for the frst three years, 
He thought that hey would make better settler 
‘han the Acadians who were “naturally lazy and 
‘accustomed to work only in easy marshes” whereas 
the lands of the island were uplands and difficult to 
clear although the wheat thus produced gave better 
flour and made better bread. He insisted that ine 
creased cultivation was necessary, as the English 
were grumbling about the number of boats setting 
fout from Acedia and he saw that if the Acadiant 
should cease to furnish the provisions which had 
hitherto ded the colonists over their periods of 
‘want, those on the island compelled to rely on thet 
‘own resources might starve to death, sinee only thow 
who had become firmly established in. the little settle 
tents could support themselves, and all neweomert 
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had to rely for subsistence upon Acadia which had 
sent them forth or upon sueh doles could be given 
by the garrison which was itself entirely dependent 
‘upon supplies furnished indirectly from France 
through Louisburg, 

But the precarious food supply of the garrison 
vas not more trying than the condition ofits lodg- 
{ngs at this time, There was only one barrack at Port 
‘La Joye, and a small house forthe subaltern, that in 
which the Commandant had lived having fallen down. 
"These had been built in time of Comte de Saint 
Pierre and had not been repaired since. The King’s 
magesine was almost open to the weather. Tt could 
only be used by continually plugging up the holes. 
‘The provisions were in danger of being destroyed, in 
‘which event the garrison would die of hunger. Here 
‘no the powder was stored for the garrison as well as 
for the Indians, who came for their supply once @ 
year. The year before, when they eame for it it was 
‘iseovered that a whole barrel hed been ruined This 
vas « greater tragedy than if the same thing had 
happened to the supply of the garrison; for in Isle 
Saint Jean as in Acadia and Quebee, the French had 
lreated the Indians with respeet, done all in their 
poner to win their affections, andl to secure their alli- 
‘nce against the English. Here the Micmacs from 
Acadia, even those under English rue, were annually 
‘wsembied for the distribution of presents. Here they 
vere feasted and provided with powder for the hunt 
or when necessary for war. Recently they had as 
Ssed wt a Te Deum which had been chanted for the 
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birth of the Dauphin and charmed with their enter- 
tainment had continued on into the night wasting 
half their powder from the sheer love of noise heir 


‘enthusiasm for the French cause was a source of de- 
light to the Commandant and garrison but it only 
scomed to emphasize the necessity of being in a posi- 
tion to supply their needs in future, and this could 
not be done unless the King did everything in his 
power to increase the number of settlers, to improve 
the lot of the garrison, and to make the island 
worthy addition to his Royal domain 
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INDIFFERENT alike to the hopes and the fears of 
de Pensens, to his devoted service, and his sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the struggling offshoot of 
‘Acadia, nether the King nor his advisers manifested 
‘any desire to assume full responsibility for the wel- 
fave of the colony which had been deserted by Comte 
de Saint Pierre. Little more than a year after it had 
bon united to the Royal domain a large portion was 
{granted to the Company of the Bast. 
OnJuly 17,1781, at Fontaineblens a grant, signed 
by Louis XV and Phelypeaus, Comte de Maurepas, 
made to Srs. Cottard, du Bocage, Nareis, and 
[Roma of 8500 axpents frontage and forty arpents 
{depth in the eastern portion of Isle Saint Jean, cotn- 
prising the lands drained hy the three rivers now 
Jnown as the Brudenell, the Montague, and the 
Cardigan, but not to inelade any lands already con 
ceded to inhabitants or cleaved by them. Et mesnt the 
creation of a large feudal estate, on the tenure of 
frane alew noble to be free from all Royal dues but 
tobe held in homage to Louisburg. ‘The only obliga 
tion placed upon the corporation was the eonserva- 
tion of oak suitable for shipbuilding, the report of 
nines to the King or his officers, and the grant of 
ach lands as the King should need for farts or pab- 
Tie buildings. Justice was also reserved to the King 
and to be administered by the Sub-delegate of the 
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Intendant of New France in Isle Saint Jean? Te 
should be remembered that France was still in the 
igri of the feudal aystem and saw nothing ineongru- 
‘ous in extending it to the New World. On the other 
hhand, since the days of Richeliew, the politieal, judi- 
cial, and military functions of feudalism were being 
steadily superseded, so that it was only feudalism in 
its economic aspect that was illustrated in the graat 
to the Company of the East 

‘One would have thought that the experienoe with 
chartered companies in both Acadia and New France 
‘would have been sufficient to discourage the new ex 
periment apart from the failure of the trading eou- 
Danies in Isle Saint Jean itself. But apparently 
France sill had faith in thie method of colonization, 
‘Phe Company was to take out eighty settlers in 
1752, and thirty each subsequent year, with the 
necessary stock ta establish hearth and home. Tt wat 
to encourage these settlers to clear lands, and to 
build such ronds as were necessary for public use. 

‘rue to the French policy of uniting the interests, 
of the state and of religion, the Company was ta 
build one oF more churches in return for which they 
would be honored aa patrons. On the failure to curry 
lout these conditions the land was to revert to the 
Crown, 

(On the other hand, the Company was to be per 
nitted to establish stores and drying places on the 
north const of the colony outside their concesion 
‘where they would be treated generously with graats 
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of land in proportion to the number of shallops 
tthich they should employ inthe fisheries. 

(Of the partners in the Company Jean Picere 
Roms, who was appointed Director and undertook 
‘The work with energy, was the only one who inter- 
preted the conditions of the grant literally and tried 
to falfl them. From the very fist a divergence of 
views appeared between him and his confréres. They 
trere interested only in the profits of the fishery and 
(quite indifferent to User country's welfare or to the 
welfare of the colony. Consequently, when they ex- 
perienced the loses and disappointments incident to 
the founding of any such establishment, annoyed 
that the enterprise did not net 100 per eent the frst 
year, they withheld any further support and laid 
All blame at the door of Roma, who had taken up his 
residence on Bradenell Point, ‘Three Rivers, and was 
friving manfally, if not modestly, to lay the founda- 
tion of « permanent establishment and a thriving 
caloy. 

‘That Roma was impatient of control and resent- 
fal of criticism in readily admitted; but a careful 
txanination of his voluminous correspondence and 
tall defence forces one to conclude that he was in 
deadly earnest, and that with ressonable support he 
‘would have achieved » marked success. In the opinion 
of de Pensens, of St Ovide, and of others on the spot, 
his was of all companies the most likely to succeed. 
Furthermore, he was the driving power of the Com- 
pny and ultimately came to be sole proprietor after 
the purchase of the interests of his partners, and as 
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‘the others never visited the colony they need only 
casual notice when in conflict with their Director 
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Of Roma's antecedents and previous training litle 
is known but he seems to have had a varied experi 
cence prior to his venture in Isle Saint Jean. In a 
letter to the Minister, May 31, 1781, he eomplained 
that hie fortune had been ruined as early ae 1715 by 
4M. Deemrets, that the Due Orleans by reunit- 
ing to the Royal domain a concession on the south 
coast of Sento Domingo had prevented him from ve 
catablishing that fortune and that he had boon dis 
suaded from entering the service of the King of 
Sardinia in 1726 by the French Ambassador at 
"Turin. ‘The same il Tuck soemed to dog his steps in 
Isle Saint Jenn, where from the frst he was always 
in conflict with both cleric and layman. 

‘The chaplain of his Company was Abbé Bierne, 
‘who was ether too great or too small for his position. 
No sooner had the axe of the pioneer begun to make 
‘a clearing at Brudenell than he and Roma esme to 
blows. As Commandant for the King and divector of 
the Company, Roma looked upon the Abbé as an 
employee to he treated with courtesy but not to be 
obeyed.* The Abbé on the other hand regarded his 
tuthority as coming fram on high and proceeded to 
dictate to the Commandant. He accused him of neg. 
lecting the ordinances of the ehurch and forbade all 
‘work on holy days and Sundays. Without pausing to 

ton, valid ns 2a. 
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discuss the relative powers of earch and state or to 
consider the dangers of transferring to the wilder 
tess the hereditary feuds of Europe, Roma promptly 
gave the chaplain a written congé on the ground 
{hat he was carrying on eabals to ruin his Company. 

‘The Abbé demanded justice from Dubuisson, the 
Sub-delegate of the Intendant, who favored his side 
af the controversy on the ground thet Roma had 
‘sed some improper terms in addressing the priest 

tand demanded reparation from Roma. But as Du 
bwisson had no power to enforce his judgment, he 
exerted himeelf rather in the direction of coneiliae 
tion, and succeeded in temporarily allaying the dis- 
pate on the spot, though it was as usual continued 
fn despatches to the Minister far off in the French 
capital, Dubuiston’s frst report went down at sea 
with Le Michel” Roma wrote to both de Pensens at 
Port La Joye and St. Ovide at Louisburg. St. Ovide 
‘nd Le Normant visited him and reported to the 
Minister that they had found delight in the Com- 
‘mandants achievements and had left him in harmony 
with the priest while at the same time they had 
structed Dubuisson to show a more favorable atti- 
tude toward his Company heneeforth.* De Pensens 
‘ko sided with Roma in the following spirited note to 
the Minister: 











‘This priest appears to me a sharp-witted fellow to 
‘whom a seminary would have boon more suitable than 
Tae ies 
STV, Wat a pt 
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the care of souls, These gentlemen when left alone nag 
ine that they have the tara on their heads and wish to 
be out and out litte bishops to be supreme i temporal 
‘in spiritual matters; and if any one resists them i e 
treeson gainst the Divine Being. ‘The capital crime 
aginst the Director, according to the priest sto have 
had these people work several holy days to lodge then 
sves and others—an absolute necesity in the founda 
tion of an establishment* 


Looking at the matter from a distance of almort 
‘bro centuries one is inclined to agree with the secular 
officers in the controversy and to exonerate Roma, 
"The future career of the Abbé strengthens this con- 
clusion; St. Ovide, apparently in doubt as to the 
possibility of permanent pesce between two tuncom- 
promising temperaments, so closely confined, ar- 
ranged with the Abbé to become a missionary to the 
Mimacs. But he found this opportunity for service 
litle to his liking, At first he complained that he 
could not learn the language and finally that he 
could not accustom himself to life among savages, 
‘Seeing that hie heart was notin the New World, St. 
Ovide gave him permission to return to France 
where it is to be hoped he found the seminary for 
whieh de Pensens thought he was fitted and, also, 
rest for hie spirit, far removed from the unsympe 
thetie Roma." 

‘Four years Iater Roma was again in confit with 
the ghostly powers. This tine he complained to the 
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Commissnire Ordonnateur at Tle Royale that, after 
hie had gone to the trouble of taking out from France 
‘wo girls as servants, these girls had been Iured away 
from him by habitans, assisted by the Father Supe- 
tor of the Récollets, Tn an indignant letter he de- 
panded the return of the girls and amends from the 
Father Superior, urging the plea that the behavior 
af the later was all the more culpable because of his 
high position! 

Since similar conduct has hitherto been regarded ns 
criminal on the part of «layman its worse on the part 
Gf e monk who beotise of his postion is expected to 
preach more by his actions than by his words. But to 
chee and cabal to destroy a man's reputation is an 
tection that deeply offends the principle of charity. On 
the other hand all the laws forbid him to slander oF 
falumniate a supplicant either directly or indirelly 
find in case-of difleulty in thie respect permite the 
latter to publish against the suid Father Superior what 
Thnest people think of ian” 

With his partners in the Company of the East, 
ssa, Roma hd his diffcultis and, as in the conflict 
‘ith the priest, he was supported by the officials at 
Port La Joye and Louisburg. In this case the 
‘opinions of the men on the spot must carry more 
eight than the less disinterested views of share- 
hairs in Franee, who were intent only upon profits 
regurdless of the fete of the colony or of the hard- 
thips of the director. However impatient one may 
Income with the rhetoric of Roma, his rigid logic and 
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Ihis conscious virtue, it mast be borne in mind that de 
Pensens and St. Ovide both spake of him in the highs 
fst forms and marvelled at his works. ‘The former 
‘went so far as to say that he had accomplished more 
in the first year of hie colony than Comte de Saint 
Pierre had done in five. With this testimony in mind 
fand while not forgetting that Roma was a litle tact. 
Tess in dealing with his partners lot us read a letter 
which he despatched to the Governor and Intendant 
‘of Tle Royale and Isle Saint Jean and to the Lieuten- 
tant de Roi of Isle Saint Jean, This letter reveals nob 
only his style, in the brondestrense, but also a deep 
consciousness of the epic nature of his aspirations in 
strong contrast with the sordid motives of his 
partners 








Louisburg, September 198, 1784, 
Gentlemen: 

"My partners in the company of He St, Jean, instead 
of necessary assistance for the support and success of 
ther establishment, have sent se intelligence of landers 
without number which they say are circulated in France 
‘ginst me, ‘These pitare me as possessed of all view 
‘of heart and spivity my direction fall of capital bam 
‘ders, the establishment as a den of trouble, my person 
in thort, they say, abhorred in the two islands and 
fdious to all the world without exeeption. ‘Those part 
hers sem to say further that my project is worthless 
for that if there were anything good i i, T have ruined 
by my bad conduct, that Lam to blame for the loss 
hich they have experienood, and that they ean expel 





Compensation neither from what T ave dane nor fem 
what Teun do 
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Consequently they have so acta and given orders as 
to reslt inthe ruin of my establishment, and to justify 
their conduct they have carried to the closet of the 
Minister the iden which they pretend to have formed 
of my person. 

‘This recompense that T receive from my works, my 
integeity, my veal, and from a great disiterestedness, 
har shown me how foolish its to pride oneself on being 
1 good citinen and to pretend to merit only through 
[food works, ‘This knowledge determined me to give it 
fy at an age already well advanced, and to make no 
tte of the talents that Tattered myself to posses in 
regard to commerce and which might be of advantage to 
the colony; and to seek rather in poor retreat, shelter 
from the mortal Blows, which gave me greet pain, and 
fan opportunity to do’ good to others. I furthermore 
took a vow of silence, my just resentment stifing all 
thought of vindiestion but ae I reflcted that my rese- 
Tation ought not to go so far as to sacrifice the inter 
ests of my children, that my duty would not permit me 
fo carry my resentment to the point of leaving my 
pertners in wich grave error as would ease Um to 
Tove a valuthle establishment; and that my 2eal for the 
fod of the colony of Isle Saint Jean ought not to 
Expres ital in a manner that would injure it, T took 
‘ tewond resolution to appeal to you, gentlemen, ae 
fast retort to avoid faling into such excess as might 
[iter bring me into disrepute, Your superior vision 
particularly in regard to the two islands, where your 
‘onstantaltention to thei interests is well known, and 
{he misfortune under which I labor in not having ocee- 
ion to merit your personal favor, renders your tet 
rmoay eapuble of conserving the advantages whieh re- 
sain to me, 
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Tn fact if you find my project good, profitable and 


solid, my Coutpany will eeome convineed and can cone 
tinge to earry it ont, or abandon it adviedly a thy 
cease may be. Tf they take the Inter course they can 
cease ie only of having stimulated the investigation 
‘and your tetimony as to the value of my enterprise 
that other merchants can take its place from which th 
colony will continue to reeive from my establishment 
the help which it has begun to experience and of which 
you Imow the need, that my Company or other mer: 
‘chants may on our report take enre to gsther the frit 
of the establishment of Three Rivers and sustain it by 
consignments of supplies and merchndise, 

‘My children wil then find, without doubt the potion 
which ir due them, 

In regard to the execution of the project, which you 
will approve or not as you find it, it will be usefl a 
fatare and it will nd in your judgment some console 
ton or useful lesson, in addition to another advantage 
hich I present for consideration 

‘Among the exetples of leas fruitful attempts at colo 
nisation, there woald be none more striking to discourage 
‘any merchant from entering upon it in the future thas 
that of my Compeny if they completely shandon it wha 
seoeas isin Uneir hand or if they disdain to reveal th 
fxtentnl conditions of thie affair. This example would 
bein future a cogent argument to stifle at birth impor’ 
tant enterprises, Our colonies would lose greatly, ead 
some thousands of the King’s rubjects a valuable 
source in distress, 

‘Wht shall be enid of « codfshery of so many vessels 
uniquely equipped for this purpose thet cannot be 
profitable to a company of France when it has been able 
to provide so advantagoously three expital expend 
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tures, equipment, food—from wheat, peas and beests— 
fieroen enguged on a 26 months bases which hos 
joined to the fishery the easy cultivation of good fertile 
Tand, trade of the colony tothe extent of 80,000 livres 
of which 50% to 60% is clear profit, and commerce with 
Canada and the West Indies without employing new 
men, at an expense that is negligible; whieh, in short, 
tia an establishment, in a maggiicent harbor well ita 
ated to procure mort ofthe things necessary for fishing, 
trading in fars, and commerce! With thi example be 
fore them they would be foolish to embark on any colo- 
rial entorprise; but when they are positively informed 
by witnesses of weight of the real advantages of the 
ssterprise and thet the Company sent supplies the frst 
{year only; that it suffered reverts from aecident to ite 
‘sels on the sea, that on refusing to follow up the 
Isis, it missed the two following years a very favor- 
able opportunity to recoup its Toate fully, that it was 
Placed to pardon two captains of the ships, 80 to 
40,000 livres which thei eritinal behavior eott them, 
Uhat it allowed itself to be imposed on in an extraor” 
inary manner, by ealumnintors to the prejudice of ll 
its interests, that it jumped to conchusions without 
roof amination or reflection on a grest many things 
fof which the ervor atares i in the face; that it sacrifed 
jn a pet a veasel of 100 tons, eight years ody a fine 
sole that had new sails, and needed only repair to the 
txteat of £800 for the small sum of £2156, and that it 
thought to fnd consolation and profit in abandoning an 
‘apert calablishment and enterprise by charging grax 
‘uitouly its director with all blame, in considering it 
wih the colony « hole for money by means of «table of 
‘expenses which it presented and which inckader not only 
the vss and effects in hand but more than 80,000 to 
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60,000 livees of expenses and losses due to proper 
feauses, while the director has recived very little from 
the colony—about £90,000—half of which he has re 
turaed in edfsh in the vessels of the Company and the 
‘ther half expended usefully, When ont knows pos 
tively these things many merchants would wish to pick 
tp the wealth thet my partners are blind to, although 
the example of what hae happened eannot redound to 
‘the publie good of the colonies, 

iAnd nowy gentlemen, to put you in a position to 
‘adjudicate upon all the estetial points which have 
‘been touched upon, T think that it wil be auficient ty 
five you an outline of my project and an exact state 
Trent a to the extent of its execation—together witha 
table of the works which have been carried out for the 
cetablishment 

’As to the reproaches which have been Tavihed on ma 
pieve thet I would injure myself if Tshowld under 
take to vindicate myself before a teibunal such as ours, 
eave thet to public opinion, rach as you have yours 
forma or have been able to gather, and to your equity. 
Tahall undertake a public vindiestion for my own honar 
fand that of my children after my winter's work on the 
Keeping of accounts wil have permitted we to gather 
finefatable evidence of the ealmnious charges that 
have boen made against me at Louisburg.” 

"Rome, Directeur de la Compagnie de Vole St. Jean, 





‘The statement of work done by Roma during the 
years 1788-1784 is very complete. Each work is de 
feribed minutely and its aim and use carefully se 
down, While one may eile at the picture of a cor 








scious pioneer counting the stumps removed from kt 
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Jand, the gallons of water drawn from his wells, and 
the number of stakes used in « fence, the meticulous 
care with which he kept his records enables the his- 
tariaa to reconstruct the settlement in imagination 
two centuries after the New Englanders had burned 
ito the ground, and also to understand why the 
crlony could not succeed. In this spirit the following 
facts are set down: 

‘Roma arrived at ‘Three Rivers in June, 1782, and 
chore Brudenell Point as the site of his establish- 
ment, Here nature had reared a eape 36 feet high 
at the peak and extending in an easy slope 60 feet 
Tong and 80 feet wide, "This he levelled by reducing 
‘the peak and building up the base with rocks and 
‘wood in order to increase its power of resisting the 
reves. He lengthened the slope by a pier 451% feet 
Tong aad 10 feet wide to ns to get 11 fect of water 
st high tide, This necessitated the transport of some 
800 tons of stones, each weighing from four to eight 
Jhundved pounds. He erected a wooden bridge at the 
tide of the pier, 40 feet long and 12 fect wide, to 
facilitate the loading and unloading of vesels, the 
embarking of shallops, goslettes, and eanocs. He 
eared the eape to an extent of 1700 feet by 1200, 
dug up over 6000 stumps, one-half foot in diameter, 
‘and many smaller ones, after which he had the hills 
cat down, the hollows filled up, and the whole made 
asleyel asa floor for his houses, gardens, and walks. 
‘Then followed the construction of buildings, nine in 
All for the accommodation of his settlers, workmen, 
and fishermen: One 80 feet long for the house of the 
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Company, another the same length for the fishermen, 
one 60 fect long for the employees of the Company 
fand strangers, one 60 feet long for the officers of the 
‘Navy, aud the thirty-six-month men, one 50 feet long 
for a storehouse, one 62 feet long for the master 
workmen and their asistants, three 40 feet long for 
fs bekery, a forge, and a stable, respectively, the 
Tatter to house also the fowl and the doves. This re- 
quired 9000 posts, 5000 planks, 1500 joists, 450 
rafters, 200 rails, 170 beams, 50 flgstones; and 
some of thems had to be brought from a distance over 
the ice on sleds for which new roads had to be made 
each day because of the snow. The buildings were 
made air-tight by moss and clay and were heated by 
thirteen brick chimneys, made from clay on the spot, 
which were kept going night and day for seven 
‘months in the year, eonsuming a vast amount of fue 
Mo preserve the food of the establishment a refrig- 
erator was constructed and to supply it with water 
‘bro wells were dug in which four pumps were placed 
In addition to this he built up « spring which was six 
fect below high tide, and when it was rendered use 
less by the ice in winter he discovered another some 
{600 oF 700 paces from the cape and pressed it into 
service. From this and the pumps he estimated thit 
1200 hogsheads were drawn for drinking, washing, 
making beer, and watering the horses. In the oven 
swere baked during the same period some 800 quis 
{als of flour, About every building he laid out « 
vegetable garden surrounded by « brush fence; and 
he also enclosed in a similar manner a plot for pess 
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and another for wheat, after which the whole cape 
feck for cut ce to tiles vos ceued for future 
crops 
"Postore the fruit ofthe sl but ge ella 
120 fst by 16 to 20 fect and 74 fet deep with an 
‘atraner a cath end—the woe carefully uppored 
ty bam aod Jota Bor ceasing te and he mada 
eral levers 35 feck long on a pivot of #0 fot and 
for tahing be bil to at ttn, bo canoes sx 
haps 
"Te feilitate communication between the diferent 
parts of his concsion andthe colony he made a ond 
Ty Cardigan » langue in lng ove to Strgeon 
Tier 1200 paces distant, oe to Souris four or fe 
tenga. lant other fo St. Peles eight lenges 
logy including bridge 76 feet by 12. "The later 
tu nena eesti crm tro frees il 
{ets wo lengus by water and vas saperned hy 
tore diet Fond $1 lacs longs hich avoided the 
fre This ond was etal to the Company be 
taut tina thee route to St. Peters where Home 
In lange Shing eralishnent nas long and dan. 
frou For the erty ofthe element incase of 
fer with the English a road was bul to Port La 
Toyelin colperation with the gave The details 
iamised by Roma show thet his oudmaking was 
tet rach 2 vould ave commended ital to thse 
‘cwtomed to the magniicnt eaeways made by 
cor; which eid th rictant admiration of 
‘tnt oung on hia Journey throogh France sme 
fit yar ltrs they wer Tent eoguition 
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con the part of Roma of the necesity of communica. 
tion. If he left the fallen trees across the way, he at 
Teast had the branches eut off and the straggling fr 
removed so that the eye could travel straight in front 
even if one heal “to lift the leg slightly to get over on 
the other side” of the fallen giants of the bush.” 

‘Suck then was the establishment whieh Roma hd 
designed and built at Three Rivers. While enumerst- 
ing with wearisome detail the number of hours? labor 
which he was able to employ, he says that the econ- 
‘omy of time and movement in work, the method of 
‘operating exch work promptly, the aid of new tools, 
the eare taken to employ each man on what he could 
do best, the diferent devices for exciting gaiety in 
work and stimulating the workers, ina word the eye 
fof the master have made up three-quarters of the 
entire labor, and he modestly adds, “If without 
speaking of nn infinity of leser works to which diver 
conditions have led and which ought not to exis, 
such as care of the sick, the poultry, and the stock, 
if Tsay one adds to the works which have been mex. 
tioned the eare and time which writing demands 
itsclf enough for a porter, one wil find that the Coat 
pany las been served by some people who have not 
Thad time to be bored.” 

Tn the eyes of Roma his establishment was to be: 
‘come the headquarters not only of a contented ealony 
bout also of a far-reaching commerce and an exten- 
sive fishery." The five vetsels of the Company—Le 
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Michel, St. Jean, Le Postillon, L’Angélique, and La 
Belle Faucon—were to be employed partly in the 
‘transportation of fish to France and of commodities 
to Isle Saint Jean; and partly, also, in trade between 
‘Quebec and Isle Saint Jean and Tsle Saint Jean and 
the West Indian Islands, From Quebec he would 
bring food for his own establishment and for Isle 
Saint Jean as a whole, until they should become self- 
supporting, in which event he could use the same 
vessels to carry surplus products of the soil to the 
ierrison at Louisburg, ‘To pay for the lour and bis- 
tits brought from Quebec, he proposed to carry cod 
fand planks to the West Indies and bring back 
molasses and sugar and coffee. Thus a three-comered 
‘commerce would be built up in addition to his trade 
with France, 

‘But the grand designs of Roma were not well re 
cxived by his partners. The first year they advanced 
goods and equipment to the value of 91,000 livres 
land although he sent back this year in the Companys 
resstls lsh to the value of 45,000 livres, purehased 
two bateaux, 15 to 20 shallops, built an admirable 
fishing establishment at St. Peters, and supported 
bis colony, the partners refused him further financial 
‘apport and seemed bent upon raining their own 
‘alerprie.* After much matual recrimination Roma 
Visited France in the autumn of 1736, entered into 
negotiations with his partners and with the Minister, 
snd in the following May he became sole proprietor 
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‘es ell as Commandant in his concession, under 
Louisburg." 

From 1787 to 1745 he strggled on, Though his 
energy did not abate nor his enthusiasm flag, bis il 
fortune remained. During his absence in France the 
son had to eat part of the sed whest so that his erop 
‘was « small one in 1737, although he reported Uhat 
he was rich in oats and peas.* This year he “married 
‘and set out two of his people in such a way as to 
rake others desire similar treatment.” But he stil 
had esuse of complaint against the Superior of the 
Récollets for enticing away three of his men who 
appropriated a shallop and sailed for Louisburg. No 
settlers came to ‘Three Rivers as they wanted free 
land direct from the Crown and thus Roma was eom- 
ppelled to maintain his establishment by bringing out 
salt-smugglers, convicts who had violated the gabelie 
‘and were given the dificult choice between the galleys 
tnd the colonies. In 1738 he was rejoicing in the 
[prospect of « bounteous erop when in common with 
the other settlements of Isle Saint Jean his lands 
wore ravaged hy feld-mice whieh consumed even the 
grass. Though faced with the prospect of living for 
‘year on fish and game he set himself methodically 
‘to write a treatise on mice, and to comfort his genera- 
tion with the thought that this pest would disappear 
1s settlement increased and population pressed upon 
the wooded lands, where these little animals multi- 
plied rapidly and set forth periodically upon their 
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devastating march, to the destruction of the crops 
‘and finally of themselves. 

Tn V741 he lost a vessel with all its eargo and was 
riven to ask assistance from the Minister, not as 
charity but as an advance of eredit upon Tle Royale, 
thich advance he hoped to meet out of his erop and 
fishing inthe following year." 

During the next four years Roma managed to 
exist through striet economy’; but just when he had 
reaion to congratulate himself upon a happier future 
‘detachment of New Englanders, sent from Lowis- 
burg, axrived in ‘Three Rivers on June 20, 1745, 
plundered his establishment and burned his buildings 
to the ground. All the buildings set out with such 
detail in his statement of 1784 were given to the 
flames, a quantity of wheat, oats, and peas were 
taken, together with four horses, five sheep, 10 coms, 
10 calves, 20 pigs, and 100 fowl. Faced with starve” 
‘tom he went to St. Peters and thence to Canada. 

In Quebec, Hocquart employed him in the Royal 
rmagusines but he introduced original methods of 
work and so complicated the bookkeeping that the 
Keeper of the Stores had to make a new set of books 

Recognizing his abilities and desiring to recom- 
‘ense him in some measure for his losses, the Minister 
tought of appointing him Sub-delegate of the In- 
‘tendant in Isle Saint Jean in 1752, as successor to 
ML des Goutins, but was advised against this by 
Prevost, Commisesire Ordonnateur in Ie Royale, 
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who offered the following interesting analysis of 
‘Rome’s character: 


‘With much spirit there isso much enusticity in the 
character of Sr, Roma, that itis to be feared he could 
not reconcile himself to anyone, and that, naturally 
inconstant and occupied with experiments and projects 
the would cause much derangement in the establishments 
of the habitans. He is known, moreover, ia He St. Jean 
fas a partial man and they would be justly afraid to 
Ihave him adainister justice there. T Belews him to be 
capable of conducting commercial affaire and of keepe 
ing books by double entry, bathe is not acquainted with 
‘the rules and regulations of the service... T doubt 
also whether he wisher or could settle himealf at Port 
La Joye in an employment 20 mediocre." 


‘The Minister accepted the advice of Prevost, and 
Ile Saint Jean knew him no more, though his heert 
was still there. He found a temporary abode in Mar- | 
nique, whence he wrote the Minister urging upon 

him a still more elaborate scheme for the colonization 
of the island. It is interesting to find that misfortune 
hhas not erushed his spirit nor clouded his optimiam. 
‘He is still the old Roma, the conscious artist, con- 
cemed as much shout his style as about his project, 
He apologizes for his haste through necesity of 
fetching the post and regrets that the despateh 
needs retouching for the dietion (ces feuiles auroint 
besoin d'estre retouchder pour la diction ot deste 
sizes an net) 3* 
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As for Three Rivers, «solitary depression in the 
level surface of Brudenell Point is the only reminder 
of the fact that for thirteen fitful years a man of 
‘unusual energy, unflinching logie, and great capacity 
for taking pains, paced restlesdy to and fro upon 
the level walk which he had made, or looked out upon 
the waters of the haven, dotted with the sails of his 
little fishing fleet, and dreamed dreams of « great 
emporium in which he would be a merchant king, 
giving laws to both fisherman and habitan, and per- 
haps in moments of calmer reflection, musing upon a 
happy old age in the bosom of his family, serrounded 
by grateful villins to whom he had given a less op- 
‘presive existence in a new world. 








CHAPTER VII 


De Pensens and Duchambon: Lieutenants 


de Roi 





DE PENSENS spent the year 1788 in France in 
the interests of his health which war rapidly failings 
‘nd hs oxtmand in Ine Saint Jean wes astaed By 
de La Pele who was instructed to prevent the de 
‘traction of tuber, to encourage setlement by every 
tients in his power, and to svar the Acains that 
they wold be secured in the tile to auch lands at 
they should select. The presence of de Pensens in 
France stinolated some alight interest in the colony. 
He onged upon the Minster the need of more eal 
diers and of offers who could be trusted on mission 
to the diferent posts inte land He asked that hit 
nepliors Em Plage and de Pensns be attached to 
his compan, ain bad health he could get anistance 
from them that could not be expected from others; 
and his wish was granted, He reiterated his request 
iiade five years earn, that 1600 lace be appre 
Dated fer the upkeep of his boet ancl as fnornes 
fgtinnt accident. Tit reqs, ah, was granted the 
sore readily because the Governor of Te Royale bad 
Drone toate the cot of transporting the Ae 
Gane and ther effects to Tale Sunt Jenny and thi 
bout would provide the ease aotion of the probs 
lem. 0, too, he was snared that he would be ap- 
pointed Lientnant de Roi fn Tne Saint Jean i ouch 
Im ofc shoul be erat. 
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But on the eve of promotion the much-tried vet- 
eran went down with fever. In April, 1738, he wrote 
the Minister that the assurance of promotion aided 
his recovery, and that he hoped to return to his com- 
rand, but if the King should allow him to retire on 
‘the usual pension he would be content after thir 
six years of service Kien as Lieutenant de Roi life 
in the colony left much to be desired, as the lodgings 
‘were out of commission, the surgeon was in «state of 
poverty, and the chaplain had only the ornaments 
Of e chapel, being eompelled to use an old house left 
standing by the Company of Comte de Saint Pierre 
fund to conduct the daily services without even 
candles. 

‘On June 2, 1783, his long-deferred hope was real- 
ized and he was made Lieutenant de Roi, though the 
number of his garrison was still to remain at thirty 
nen. However, his salary was increased to 1400 
livres by an annual gratuity of 600 livres in ada 
tion to the 800 which he lind hitherto received as 
nominal major of a company in Tle Royale? A few 
days later he was about to embark on the middle 
‘passage, when his iliness returned and he was again 
Alelayed, nally axviving at Louisborg on August 14, 
more dead than alive. With fine eourage he deter 
rined to set out for Port La Joye on the twentieth, 
tut not without « further protest against conditions 
‘evniting him there: “If Twere not thinking of the 
‘ood of the servies, T would refuse to set out from 
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here until I were assured of lodgings that could at 
least shelter me from the insults of the weather.” But 
hie hoped to rent a couple of rooms in the house of « 
hhubitan s0 as not to put the King to too much ex- 


but “nothing in the seale with obedience to the 
King’s orders.” In addition to this, the surgeon was 
on strike, and could not be induced to join him as the 


and soul together. 


‘own boat, he found little change in the general con- 


accordance with a plan adopted on his advice of 


‘year who should wish to leave the garrison at Louie 
burg and take advantage of three years’ pay, rations, { 
and clothing. Tt was hoped that these soldiers besides 


improvement hed been made during hs absence, To 
provide for the necessities of eommnication by land 
with the new settlement at ‘Three Rivers, a rough 
road had been opened by Roma which made the jour- 
ney possible in a day and a half. He himeel? hed 
‘orders to open another from Port La Joye to Mal- 
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‘The risks in the state of his health were great 


tants could pay nothing for either services or 
while the heggarly pittance of 900 livres 
hhe received could hardly Keep his own body 
his arrival in Isle Saint Jean, this time in his 


of the inhabitants. A few Acadians had ar 
and three soldiers hed decided to settle in 


ing discharges to as many as eight soldiers « 


good laborers would retain their willingness to 
in ease of emergency. In one respect a distinct 
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and this, besides enabling the habitans to move about 
fatal times with less danger than by the water route 
‘long the north shore, would be very useful in time 
‘of war. Further, orders bad been given for the erec- 
ton of « new magazine and quarters for the Liew- 
fenant de Roi while new barracks were proposed 
after the plans of Verrier, all to be completed in 
ISA. St. Ovide on the advice of the Itter sent over 
«full company of soldiers to get out the necessary 
umber during the winter* 

‘The winter of 1798-1734 was a hard one particu- 
larly for the fishermen of St. Peters who had most 
oftheir summer's atch destroyed by the heat, being 
‘unable to purchase salt in Louisburg. Without the 
‘i of « boatload of provisions brought from Can~ 
‘ada by Roma, many would have perished. his tided 
them over until spring when further provisions ame 
from Canada. As it was, some had to go to Acadia 
for the winter. The moral ofthis seemed plain to de 
Pensens, and he pleaded that a ship should be sent 
snnually direct from France so that the fishermen 
should not have to depend on Louisburg for salt and 
ater supplies, expecially as it was often unable to 
supply its own needa 

‘De Pensens himself was in a tragie postion with- 
oat the services of « physician. Many ofthe inhabit- 
ants were ill and one of his best soldiers meeting 
with a eruel accident had to be sent in agony all the 
ay to Louisburg. “This poor soldier was in the 
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woods cutting timber when his gun resting against 
tee fll and discharged its contents into his knee” 
(On arrival at Louisburg he lay i « hospital for three 
‘months hovering between life and death. Another 
soldier died of pneumonia and a third was lost on the 
ice, “a very good man and an excellent sawyer.” 

he only bright spot on the horizon was the happy 
relations existing between de Pensens and Roma, 
Commandant in the settlement st ‘Three Rivers 
Roma praised him as a man of honor breathing “the 
spirit of peace, wisdom, and equity,” and de Pensens 
reciprocated hy giving hearty support to the Com: 
pany of the East, On October 20, 1734, he wrote the 
‘Minister that all the complaints made against Roma 
by his partners were obviously protests for abandon- 
ing the enterprise” 

‘Tn 1734 and again in 1735 a census was taken of 
the population of Isle Saint Fean, and for the fst 
time in its history the live stock is enumerated at 
well, an indiestion of the fact that henceforth more 
attention is to be paid to the agricultural resourees 
‘of the colony as distinet from the fisheries. In 1734 
there were 396 souls, exclusive of fishermen, who num 
ered 176; and in 1785 there were 482 colonists and 
181 fishermen, This iustrates the Guctuating nature 
of the fishing industry as well asthe steady increase 
of the colonists. OF the latler the census of 17S 
states that four persons eame from Spain, 16 from 
‘Canada, 162 from Acadia, end 214 from France; 
while the census of 1785 enumerates three from 
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Spain, 15 from Canada, 198 from Acadia, and 216 
from France. From this, as well as from contem- 
porary correspondence itis clear that French immi- 
gration diminished after the reunion to the Royal 
domain and ceased altogether in 1784, while Acadian 
inmigration which was practically negligible during 
the period 1719-1724 gradually increased until the 
number of Acadians and French was almost equal 
jn 1735. In the census retorns subsequent to 1785 
attention is concentrated upon agriculture, and the 
fishermen as a separate class are ignored. It is prob- 
able that many of these found wives among the eolo- 
nists and bocame merged ia the general population. 
‘The live stock enumerated in 1784 were 332 cattle, 
119 sheep; in 1785, 439 cattle, 190 sheep. As the 
increase of population in 1735 eame from Acadia the 
sow immigrants evidently brought considerable live 
stock with them.” 

‘The year 1735 also saw the completion of the 
tstablisments for the surgeon and the chaplain, a 
ell as a powder vault—*the expense exceeding the 
estimate” ; but apparently the barracks had not been 
completed ns de Pensens had difficulty with deserters 
tho eeaped to Acadia, and he excused them on the 
ple that they were so badly lodged that the snow 
and the rain Teaked through their beds which they 
often had to abandon in the night. In 1736 five 
‘nats were built of from 20 to 80 tons burden.” 
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But the increase of population and the signs of 
prosperity brought little joy to the old Lieutenant 
de Roi. His eareer was rapidly drawing to « close. 
‘A through the winter of 1734 he had been ill in 
Louisburg; in 1785 he bore up in the discharge of 
his duties; but in 1736 he again returned to Louis 
arg this time to leave the outpost forever. On April 
9, 1797, he was retired with a pension of $00 livres 
fand a month later this was increased by an annual 
‘gratuity of 400; thus he passed out of history." He 
‘was a good officer and had served his country well for 
Forty years, From out the meager dust-covered pages 
that have come down to-us he speaks with unvonted 
clearness of duty, obedience, and faith. That he suf- 
fered from neglect cannot be denied, nor that he 
sgrambled as soldiers may. ‘That he did the best he 
‘ould in cireumstances of unusual difficulty is equally 
clear. For twelve years he was almost the sole guide 
of a timid, wavering, and dependent colony. While 
‘the King was still a minor and his advisers were pre 
‘occupied with more immediate problems, he strove 
fn ill health, to build anew a-second Acadia that 
would find peace and prosperity beyond the legit 
Imate reach of the English. In this faith he became 
the father of his people end, though his own geners- 
tion wos ungrateful, his memory should be tressared 
by the descendants of those who first drove back the 
wilderness which be had found so irksome. 

During the interval belween the retirement of de 
Pensens and the appointment of a successor, the gat 
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ment of forty men, selected from all of the eight com- 
panies stationed in Louisburg, on the principle that 
the soldiers in turn should share the good and ill 
fortunes of garrison life." It ie obvious both from 
this statement and from the dificlties that de Pen- 
sens had in preventing desertion, that a sojourn in 
Ile Saint Jean was not coveted by cither the troops 
or the oflcers of Louisburg. 

‘The new garrison was put under command of du 
‘Haget, whose instructions have been preserved! and 
‘are valuable for the glimpse that they give of the 
routine life of both oficers snd soldiers in an isolated 
post, where the vision of Empire must have fre- 
‘quently been lost through sheer boredom, 

On his arrival in Port La Joye he was to lodge 
his detachment after visiting the Barracks to se that 
they were in good condition. Likewise he was to take 
‘over the military stores and see that everything was 
in order. Tt was his duty to see Uhat the soldiers per- 
formed their daily tasks in barracks, that they did 
not sell or waste their suppliers to maintain good 
discipline among the troops, by having then attend 
divine service and festivals when the weather per- 
nitted, and by encouraging them to fre blank eart- 
ridges once or tice a month; to sce that they took 
care of their clothing and did not ell it, to avoid 
hich they should be furnished only with absolute 
‘events such as shoes, stockings, and tobacco; to 
give careful attention to the sick, Visiting them him 
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self and encouraging his oflees to do likewise, He 
tras not to meddle in any way with the King’s mag 
ine of which M. Dubuisson had complete charge, 
Dut should restrict his attention to sceing that the 
soldiers were paid at the customary rate. On the 
fother hand he must assemble his detachment when- 
tver Dubuisson should wish to hold a review. Nor 
tras he to interfere st all in the administration of 
Justice or police except to aid the Subvdelegate of 
‘he Intendant in executing his judgments. 

‘Further, he was to promote harmony among the 
soldiers and the settlers, to give every assistance por. 
sible tothe hebitans and merchants and to treat both 
wrth courtesy. So, to, when he assembled the Indians 
fat Port La Joye, from the Island and from the vil- 
Tages of Acadia, he was to reccive them with mach 
‘pomp, and to give them everything they needed. 
‘From them he was to find out what was happening 
jn Acadia and to keep the ofcials in Louisburg. in- 
formed in regard to both this and “the secret matters 
oo which he had verbal instructions.” He was to keep 

‘watch on everything given to the habitans, par. 
ticularly brandy and other liquor given to the In 
dians, and to post a prohibition against the latter 
in Port La Joye, St. Peters, and Malpeque 

In general, he was to do his utmost for the good 
of the service and for the seeurity of the colony 
‘whose fairs were thus entrusted to him. 

"The year of da Hagel’ sojourn in Isle Saint Jean 
(1786-1757) was one of dite distress. In the ently 
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‘autumn a fire swept over the most thickly settled 
districts and destroyed the erops. ‘Those affected 
were reduced to complete dependence upon the King 
for sustenance and for seed. Du Haget helped them 
out of the King’s stores and Le Normant, Commis- 
sire in Te Royale, sent twenty hogsheads of seed 
‘wheat from Acadia. Du Haget supplemented this as 
rll as he could out of his sinall income and was re- 
warded a year Inter by a geatuity of 600 livres In 
‘the meantime Duchamnbon had been chosen to sue- 
xed de Pensens 

‘Duchambon had been recommended by St. Ovide 
‘on account of his popularity with the Acadians. He 
was married to a native ofthe country who knew the 
‘Micmae language, and would, therefore, be useful 
in coneiliting the affection of the Indians. Accord- 
ingly he was appointed Lieutenant de Roi on May 
17, 1731, his command being definitely separated 
from that of the garriton and his salary increased 
to 1800 livres so that he might be able to serve the 
clony to greater advantage. The garrison at Port 
a Joye was increased to a full company of sixty 
‘men. Duchambon entered upon his new labors with, 
sal, promising devotion to his duties, assistance to 
‘Roma, and consideration for the Acadians. He shows 
‘ll the enthusiasm of « novice and isnot slow to exit 
‘dae the work of his predecessors before he has had 
tine to appreciate the difficulties under which they 
Ind labored. He asserts that the habitans had been 
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kept in ignorance by the former oflcials who instead 
‘of encouraging them had made them work for their 
interests and charged them exorbitant prices for 
their provisions. So far as he is concerned, a new 
‘era has dawned for them.** 

“He aleo criticizes the site choten for the capital. 
Port La Joye was the most unproductive from the 
point of view of both agriculture and fishing, and 
too far removed from St. Peters, the principal set 
tlement, to enable him to do justice to the needs of 
the colony. Moreover it was being: abandoned by the 
starving habitans. His eriticism was so far succesful 
ts to interest the Minister and during the next few 
‘years there was eonsidersble correspondence on the 
matter in which the oficials of Te Royale took part 
‘The chief result, however, was to induence the gow 
cerament in building only temporary structures at 
Port La Joye while awaiting a decison that was 
never made." 

Dut the new Lieutenant de Roi could not change 
the luck of the little colony. The erops of 1738 were 
coming on beautifully when without warning © 
plague of fld-mice advanced upon the grain, spar- 
ing not even the gress. All was but a repetition of 
the calamity of 1728. TTo keep the habitans from 
Aeserting en masse Le Normant sent what he could 
spare from Te Royale, only 112 quintals of flour, 
ight of peas, 10 of powder, 36 of shot, and 25 guns: 
tnd again made arrangements for procuring seed 
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wheat in Acadia Duchembon reported that the 
fuabitans, who had worked hard and deserved a better 
fate, were much elated over the help that they were 
igetting bat Dubuisson, who was in eloser touch with 
the feelings of the people, said that the years 1736- 
188 were “years of great suffering, the habitans 
‘aive to him in a crowd dying of hunger,” and that 
hie had spent 1100 livres out of his own pocket, which 
jxas now empty, to save them from starvation. His 
[etter is « tribute to his humanity but « melancholy 
indictment of the government which gave him the 
aiserable salary of 600 livres and forced him to wait 
to long before reimbursing him for his outlay. 

Tn spite of the plague and suffering of the pre- 
caling year, Duchambon's enthusiasm was still high 
in 1789. He reported that 669% bushels of wheat 
‘and 150 bushels of peas had been sown and that there 
wes land cleared for sowing half a8 much more, Of 
the 81934 bushels, 658 had been provided by the 
King. Owing to summer rains which were general 
throughout Canada the yield had been only nine to 
‘one, but this had made the eolony sef-suficing. ‘This 
fear two ships came direct to St. Peters from St. 
Malo. Though they were too Inte to do business they 
promised to return next year. But on the other hand 
he was having trouble with the Indians who were 
dissatisfied with their presents and said that he 
should not summon them only to make them suffer 
hunger, that the English would treat them better 
‘hough they were not their allies Tt was only by lav= 
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{sh hospitality at his own expense that he was able 
to satisfy them and induce them to renew their vows 
of loyalty to the French esuse.” It is probable that 
Duchambon in this case was endeavoring to impress 
the Minister by his influence over the Indians and 
his zeal for his country's eau, as he had been re- 
proved by him earlier in the year for refusing to 
assemble them in 1738 at the request of Bourvile, 
fon the ground that he was the senior officer, and 
could not take commands from the Acting-Governor 
fof Tle Royale.” At any rate he does not fail to ask 
for an indemnity, 

Tn 1740 the sceding exceeded expectations. Bigot 
‘Paid a visit to the colony and reported thatthe chim- 
ney of the King’s magazine had fellen down, that the 
barracks were leaking and also the bakery. He ad- 
vised against spending money on Port La Jaye, 
recommending St. Peters as the most thickly in- 
Ihabited, the richest in commerce, and the most wavied 
in fishing. On the other hand if the King wished to 
fortify the island and thereby attract settlers, he 
would recommend Three Rivers. He also suggested 
baying the surplus dour and vegetables of the colo 
nists, as the only way to encourage them was to make 
them “touch some money. 

In 1741 five Acadian families crossed over to the 
island and settled at Malpegue. ‘This was the frst 
immigration under Duchambon, the misfortunes of 
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the early years of his administration serving a5 a 
deterrent, in addition to the dificulties of clearing 
the land. Duchambon had been negotiating with 
several and had promised assistance in food and 
equipment for the frst year. Eleven other families 
agreed to come in the following spring: This year 
flso a boginning was made in raising tobacco, 
‘although Bigot did not wish to encourage the indus” 
tay lest it might lead to the neglect of wheat. The 
‘wheat erop, which was promising, was damaged by 
rust and some of the settlers had to eat their seed, 
although a few peas were sold to the garrison.” 

In T742, 1500 bushels of grain were sown and the 
returns were satisfactory but in June a disastrous 
fre occurred at St. Peters in which much property 
and woods were destroyed and two families of thie 
teen persons lost ther lives, 

‘in 1743, which again yielded a good erop, eight 
Acadian families of Rfty’or sixty persons settled at 
Malpeque, preferring that to ‘Three Rivers as they’ 
did not wish to pay rent to a seigneur, 

‘The story of 1744 repeats that of 1748. The eolo- 
nists had now enjoyed three successive years of pros 
perity and were gradually inereasing in numbers by 
fnmigeation from Acadia. This migration was pro- 
ceeding in a healthy manner, the younger Acedians 
moving over only after carefully spying out the and, 
td not in numbers too great to he easly absorbed. 
Plans were afoot for placing leaders in each of the 
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settlements to build boats and establish trade with 
Louisburg instead of having to depend upon others 
for the transportation of their products. Had rmat- 
ters been allowed to continue thus the future of Isle 
Saint Jean would have been assared; but it was not 
to be. In March, 1744, Dubuisson the faithful and 
Jumane Subvdelegate of the Intendant died and was 
buried in the cemetery st Port Le Joye, the last link 
between the Company of Comte de Saint Pierre and 
the Royal colony. In October da Quesnel, Governor 
of Ie Royale, died and Duchambon took his placa! 
‘There his energies found wider scope though his 
reputation suffered in consequence. In the following 
year he was called upon to meet the attack of the 
New Englanders, supported by British fleet; and 
fon June 17 he surrendered the keys of the fortress 
cof Louisburg. ‘The fall of Louisburg involved the 
surrender of Tale Saint Jean and during the next 
three years the Acadians who had migrated to 
‘French soil once more found themselves in the hands | 
of the English 
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CHAPTER vitt 
In the Hands of the English 


‘THe longesposted war between England and 
Trance broke out in the spring of 1784, the news 
reaching Louisburg on May 8. For the inhabitants 
Uf Ile Saint Jean this wan «severe blow to their 
quiet progres, Although their part inthe struggle 
Sasa minor onc twas period of fear, tes, and 
acmragement; and at one time seme thatthe 
tate poplaton might be deported to France. With 
Taoutburg in the hands of the English, and com 
tnmicetions with Canada beset by many dangers, 
they exited during four years withost« garsizon, 
witht either avi or «judicial offer and without 
tie miistrations of m priest. If the evidence of the 
regiter of Port La Joye ean be relied upon they 
tere denied epritual comfort for more than five 
Jou, ther being no entry from May 12,1744, unt 
September 15, 1749. Under such ctcomstances iis 
tol surprising that population remained stationary 
tod hat after the restoration of 1789 the inabitents 
torstently clamored for fortifications, an increase in 
the gevson and the rege organiation of ecles 
steal pasion 

Tinmediatelyon the outbreak of war it was decided 
atthe French capital to defer the appointment of a 
‘user to Duchambon a1 Liewtenant de Rois and 
te having become Governor of Tle Royale through 
tcident neither ofthe sacesors of du Quesnel hay 
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ing arrived, was authorized to withdrew the whole 
for part of the garrison from Isle Saint Jean to 
Louisburg. 

“Enrly in August he despatched du Vivier to Aea- 
dia and the latter en route to Bay Verte called at 
Port La Joye to reinforce his contingent, whence he 
‘embarked on his fruitless expedition to Annapolis 
In the autumn of 1744, having received little en 
‘ourageiment from the Acadians either to attack An- 
napalis or to winter in the Isthmus of Chignecto, be 
returned to Louisburg, from which he was sent to 
Isle Saint Jean to take command of the twenty men 
stil in garrison there. On Tune 17, 1745, Louisburg 
fell to the New Englanders supported by an English 
fleet, and its garrison with most of ith inhabitants 
were transported to France. Same escaped to Quebec, 
while a few remained in Louisburg during the occu: 
pation of the English, 

‘When the fall of Louisburg was assured Pepper- 
ll sent an expedition against Isle Saint Jean: ‘Tis 
force divided, one part going to ‘Three Rivers, the 
other to Port La Joye, At ‘Three Rivers there was no 
resistance, Romi, the proprietor, lived there in ftfl 
[peace striving to make a litle colony on the paternal 
System and relying on the weak arm of France for 
defence against the foes that were not of his own 
household. His establishment boasted of one small 

















cannon, a six-pounder, which was more ornamental 
than useful, being fired on rare ooeasions for care 
rmonial purposes, Roma, with his son and daughter 
texcaped to the woods where he saw the Provincisls 
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plunder his stores, st fire to his buildings, and eave 
Unly the charred ruins of a once promising settle- 
ment, the object of so much solitude on his part 





tnd of reasonable pride on the part of the ofcials 
tt Port La Joye and at Louisburg. He then followed 
the road which he himself had made to St. Peters and 
finally made his way to Quebec to avait the end of 
the war. 

"The other detachment landed at Port La Joye and 
carried out a similar plan of destruction, burning the 
fapital to the ground. The garrison of twenty men 
under du Vivier retreated up the Northeast River, 
holly pursued by the Provincial until reinforeed by 
fe number of habitans and Indians it rallied and 
drove the invaders to their boats with a loss of nine 
tien killed, wounded, or made prisoner. The whole 
tspedition was in the nature of a destructive foray 
tnd having destroyed the nearest centers of French 
tetivity the detachments returned together to Louis- 
‘burg, leaving the island to the disposal of their supe- 
lors. Shortly after this an agreement was arrived 
at whereby the inhabitants of Isle Saint Jean were 
tobe unmolested for the space of one year on giving 
six hostages for their good behavior. Du Vivier and 





his twenty men, feeling that they could be of little 
tue to the inhabitants after the fall of Louisburg, 
tseaped to Quebec, arviving there on August 7. Here 
Iwentared eagerly into plans for the recovery of the 
liland by w force from Canada and, though these 
plane came to nought, he managed to secure the 
Aespatch of provisions there to tide them over the 
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distress caused by the devastation of the New Eng. 
Innders and by the dearth of supplies for which they 
hand hitherto looked to He Royale. 

‘But if the inhabitants of Isle Saint Jean saw no 
further display of force by the En 
war their lot was not a happy one. Rumors of expul- 





ish during the 





sion were rife and these caused a few of them to seek 
shelter in Quebee, particularly the fisherfolk who had 
their own means of transportation. But the majority 
remained attached to ther littl holdings, sowing and 
reaping in fear and trembling lest each erop should 
be the last 

"Phat these rumors were not without foundation is 
now apparent from the official documents of the de 
iberations of the English at Louisburg, 1745-1746, 
Early in the autumn of 1745 Rear Admiral Warren, 
Governor of Louisburg, had written the Duke of 
Neweastle, the Secretary of State, pointing out the 
Jmportance of the conquest of Louisburg in giving 
‘an opportunity “to extirpate the French rom North 
“America,” thas seeuring the trade in fish and fur 
Which would become infinitely more valuable when 
the French could no longer stir up the Indians and 
[prevent them from procuring the valuable furs which 
the Continent afforded." ‘To this end he contemplated 
transporting the entire French population to Francs 
But the lack of transports prevented the immediate 
execution of this plan and sccordingly on October 
8, 1745, he again wrote the Duke of Newcastle: 
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‘As we find it impossible to transport the inhabitants 
ofthe Inland of St. Johns this fall to France, which is 
{part of this Government, and therefore within the 
tneaning ofthe capitulation, we have made e treaty with 
them to be neuter, and to remain there daring our pleas 
fare, but T bope they will be sent away next spring, a 
tre ee the ill consequences in Nova Scotia, that attend 
Jeeping any of them in our terrtorys, and indeed it 
rrould be good thing if those now at Annapatis eou'd 
‘pe mov, and this Thave mention'd to the Admiralty, 
tnd I believe Mr. Shirley does to now to your Grace.** 





Apart from the desire to monopolize the fisheries 
and the fur trade of Acadia, the English were con- 
vinoed that the presence of the French settlers in 
Acadia was a constant inducement to the French of 
Canada to attempt the recovery of the conquered 
territory, and that “the Brench inhabitants imagine 
they are to stand neuter no longer than while the 
English flagg flyes in the fortiieation, and that upon 
the hoisting of « French one, they are at liberty to 
dkclare for the French King.” 
In the postieript of a letter to the Duke of New: 

castle, from Louishurg, November 25, 1745, Warren 
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were gerrison’d at St, John's Island, from thence to 
Canada, soon after the reduction of thir place, ix re 
turned sguin to that Tsland, and that a scheme ison 
foot at Cannda, to send six thousand Beanch and In 
dlians to surprise this garviaon this Winter; what the 
‘consequence of this may be time mutt show, and we 
Shall be upon our guard, and T have sent sloop, round 
thie Island to procure intelligence. 

’A great inducement to me to believe this intelligence 
is that one of the chief inhabitants of St. Johns, who 
swe keep here as an Hortage for the Neutrality and good 
Inchavior of the rer, aa we cowd not transport them to 
France this Fall, did, upon my asking him, whether 
they had any news Intely from Canada, tll me, no Ver- 
sol had arri'd from thence to St. obi’ this year, bat 
‘pon my taxing him elorely with this falschood, be 
teknowledg' the arrival of the exid sloop, and that the 
General of Canad, had epprov’d of their entering into 
‘neutrality with ts no doubt ia hopes to give im an 
‘opportunity to make ase of these people when a proper 
‘occasion shall offer. This shows ua what litte confidence 
how'd be pat in there people: and T fear the fidelity of 
those of Nora Scotin isa litle to be depended upon at 
that ofthe inbabitants of St. John's 














‘Warren was still intent upon his plan of trant- 
porting the French from Isle Saint Jean when he 
‘was transferred to another command in June, 1746, 
‘and succeeded at Louisburg by Commodore Knowles. 
‘Before this transfer had heen arranged, Warren had * 
communicated his plan to Vice-Admiral ‘Townsend 
‘who had actually taken steps to effect the evacuation 
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of the island. But on June'7, 1746, a Council of War 
held in Louisburg decided to postpone the eracua- 
tion at present, “asthe transports that were design’d 
for that sarvice will now be wanted for the use of the 
‘Troops, and further Considering the vast Expense 
that the ‘Transporting those inhabitants to France 
vill amount to and the great Exigence of the State 
tt present for money.” 





‘And having heard the Deputys from the People of 
the Island of St. John's Solicitation for Liberty to 
remain in possession of their former Lands some time 
Langer, subjecting themselves to His Majesty's obedi- 
toe which they were indalgd in last September by Ad- 
tre! Warren, Sr. Wiliam Pepperrell and Gove. Shir 
key and finding they have strictly comply'd with all the 
Articles and Hestraints that they were lay"d under and 
ave behav’d in an Tnoffensive manner Do recommend 
to Mr. Knowles to grant them Liberty to remain in 
possesion of their lands til His Majesty’ fu 
$lesoure shall be known ot til the Intended Expedition 
{over and more proper and convenient opportuni 
‘fers for their ‘Transportation to France taking care 
‘tn have Hostages for the performance of the Articles 
that are agreed to and which we recommend to be eon 
forable to the Copy hereunto, Annex’d* 











In accordance with this recommendation Knowles 

issued the following declaration of indulgence to the 

inhabitants of Isle Saint Jean, a copy of which he 

sent to the Duke of Neweastle informing him that 

‘he evacuation was postponed because the transporte 
Report 3005, Are pp 45 
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were needed for an expedition against Canada, that 
it would have cost from £6000 to £3000, and a they 
fare © poor miserable inoffensive people, and T have 
Hostages in my Possession, there is no Danger ta 
bbe apprehended from them: 


Articles of Indulgence to be granted to the Inhabitants 
‘of the Tsland of St. Jolin, recominended by the 
Council of War to remain on the Island during 
His Majesty’ furthor pleasure 

Whereas the inhabitants of the Island of St. Join 
being part of the Territory belonging to His Majesty's 
Government have by their Deputys ean Cheney and 
Louie Closquene represented 10 me that in as mich ax 
they have since the Reduetion of this Fortress and 
sland, and its Dependencies to the Obedience of the 
King of Great Britain bohaved themselves towards the 
‘English in an inoffensive manner and agreeable to the 
“Articles of Capitulation dated the 16 day of June 1745; 
‘and alo the term of Tadlgence granted them the 200 
day of September 1745 by Rear Adwiral Warren Sr, 
William Pepperrall and Goversor Shirley, for leave to 
reside someline Tonger in poweation of their forme 
Plantations and thet in pursuance of UhatUberty hey 
hhave prepared their Land and Sowed and planted that 
Com for the present year, and praying in behalf of 
‘themselves and the Inhabitants of the Seid Island hat 
‘they may still be indulged witha further time to gether 
in their Harvest or duving his Britanick Majesty 
pleasure. 

‘having takon thie their Request into Consideration 
do therefore Consent that the said inhabitants My 
remain unmolested upon the said Island of St. Jobn til 
‘Hig Majestys further plonsure shall be known, always 
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subjecting themselves to the terms of the Capitulation 
ff Louisburg and the former Articles of Indulgence 
granted by Governoar Warren, whenever it shall be 
thought proper lo have the aame put in execution and 
that they do forthwith send one of the principal In- 
Iubitanta of the said Island to reside in this place as 
their Deputy or Advoeate to Solicit and transact all 
secessary Matters for them in their behalf with me oF 
Tis Majesty’s Gorernour for the time being here, and 
that they shall abide by, and duly perform all such 
articles and Orders as shall be by the wad Governour 
{rom tne to time determined pon with the anid Deputy 
Rating to them. 

‘Also that they shall dreetly send ‘Ten or Twelve of 
their Principal Young Men to reside here as Hostages 
for the due performance ofthe terms of this Indulgence, 
‘Aol that they send likewise ax soon as possible one half 
of the Live Stock they now have upon the Said Island 
for which they shall be paid Ressonable value 

‘And I do further grant permission to six or eight 
Fanilys now residing on the Island of St, John to re- 
nove with their Effects to this Island where they shall 
be put into possesion of « sulcient Quantity of Land 
for their Encouragement, and that small Vessel shell 
be appointed to pase and Repass Between this sland 
snd St, ohn's in which they shall be obliged to bring 
‘hat cattle, Provisions or otter refreshments that Is 
land affords to furnish us with and that if they do sup- 
ply this garrison with Wood, Coal or Lime, they shall 
be paid the fail Value thereot. 

And upon fall Conviction of & Breach of (or non 
somplyance with) any of the above Articles, and also 
‘Be Capitulation of Louisburg or the ‘Terme of Tndul- 
‘mee granted by the late Gorernour Warren, the 
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Dilinguents to be inmediately deliver’d up to the Gover- 
nour or the Hostages to sulfer according to the utmost 
Rigour of War. 

Given under my hand and Seal in his Britanick Ma. 
jesty's Garrison of Lovishorg this 9th day of Jane 
Tie. 

CHAS, KNOWLES, 


While the destinies of the inhabitants of Isle Saint 
‘Jean were being decided thus at Louisburg an expe- 
dition was being fitted out in Canadn for its assst- 
fance and for the recovery of Acadia. On Sune 5 
746, seven vessels set out from Quebee carrying 
"700 officers and men under commend of de Ramezay. 
Apparently de Ramezay was given a free hand as to 
the ultimate destination of his forces. He fint 
thought of entering Port Tx Joye but gave this plan 
up on being informed by a shallop from Isle Saint 
Jean that two English men-of-war were in the har- 
bor. He then directed his course toward Bay Verte 
the most strategie point for an attack on any of the 
conquered territories and for uniting the Memucs 
fand the Abenaquis. Here he was joined by a party of 
Indians. Here, oo, he Iearned that the English shipe 
were at Isle Saint Jean merely to procure provisions 
Tor the garrison at Louisburg and that they were 
quite unaware of any danger. However, through fear 
(of complicating the relations of the inhabitants with 
tthe English, he decided to send only the Indians 
against Port La Joye, under one of his officers, Liew 
tenant St. Pierre, 

"As the Abenaquis refused to march with the Mic 
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act, unless accompanied by the French, de Rame- 
‘ay decided to send the Miemacs alone under M. de 
‘Montesion (enscigne en pied) and fve or six eadets. 
De Montesson returned to Beaubassin on July 23 
vith a number of prisoners, and Brisson of Isle Saint 
ean, who offered his services as pilot to Port La 
‘oye, He reported success, having killed or made 
prisoners almost forty men, whom he sarprised on 
the banks of the Northeast River, and lost only one 
Micmac killed, and another wounded. If the Indians 
hand been more amenable to discipline they would 
have captured a goclette with another forty men, as 
it was up the river trading with the settlers; but 
after the first triumph the Indians took to looting 
tnd the English discovering their danger had re- 
turned to the shelter of the ships in the harbor. He 
reported that the English were there only for provi- 
fons and were paying generously for them. 

‘Among his prisoners were two of the habitans who 
Jad boen given as hostages to the English for the 
ood behavior of the thers. ‘These, together with the 
Wnglish prisoners and Brisson, whom he suspected 
of being a “bad Frenchman,” de Ramezay shipped 
of to Quebec. 

In September some deputies eame from Isle Saint 
Jean to ask de Ramezay for provisions and muni- 
tions and for advice as to how they should conduct 
themselves under the eireumstanced. He distributed 
pporder and shot among them and left them ta defend 
themselves? 
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Buut no occasion arose for the use of these mani 
tions against the English. As the war dragged on 
Isle Saint Jean again dropped into the background, 
De Ramezay ultimately failed to take Annapolis, 
though he surprised Colonel Noble at Grand Pré, or 
even to thresten Louisburg; and the English 're- 
mained in peaceable possesion of both Te Royale 
‘and Isle Saint Jean until the Treaty of Aixla-Cha- 
pelle in 1748." ‘Then, to the utter disgust of the New 
Englanders, Louisburg. and its dependencies were 
returned to the French, in exchange for Madeas on 
the other side of the world. For the inhabitants of 
Doth islands this was a fateful decision, for it en- 
‘couraged them to believe that they could still be ax 
‘asylum for the Aendians and that one day Acadia, 
‘00, would rejoice in the return of the French fag 
But as the experiences of the war had convinced the 
“English that they had much to fear and little to hope 
from Acadian professions of neutrality, they now st 
their faces to the task of angliciring Acadia and in 
doing 20 they hastened toward another war in which 
neither the lack of transports nor the expense with 
held them from their purpose of “extirpating the 
French from North America.” 
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THE War of the Austrian Succession came to an 
end in 1748. Preliminaries of peace were arranged 
‘on April 90, and a treaty was finally concluded at 
‘Ais-la-Chapelle on October 18. On Jute 3, the Comte 
{de Maurepas notified La Galisoniére and Hocquart, 
‘the Governor and Intendant of New France, of the 
suspension of he informed them that Tle 
Royale and Isle Saint Jean would be restored to 
France. He suggested that the interval between the 
suspension of hostilities and the eonelusion of posce 
would be a favorable opportunity for attracting 
Acadians, particularly to Isle Saint Jeans and he 
{gave the Governor a free hand to take such measures 
fo that end as should seem good to him, a# one in 
lose touch with local conditions 

La Galissoniéve immediately arranged to send 
Ceptain Benoit with a detachment of twenty-five 
troops to Port La Joye, “ns much to succour the 
inhabitants who were on the point of abandoning the 
inland from lack of food as to facilitate the retreat 
‘and establishment of Aeadians there.” Bigot, who 
arrived at Quebec on September 1, to replace Hoc- 
‘quart aa Intendant, sent by the bost which took the 
troops some provisions to sustain the disheartened 
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sttlers through the winter, as their erop had failed 
entirely 

‘Through the good effect of this prompt assit- 
ance, the presence of the troops, and the instructions 
sent to the missionaries of Acadia, it was hoped that 
the little eolony would soon be bora again with re 
newed strength, ‘To this end, the missionaries were 
instructed to use persuasion where possible and fear 
fof the Indians when necessary; and Benoit was in- 
structed to promise liheral assistance from the Gor- 
ferment to all Acadians who would migrate and 
Dring their live stack with them. The latter sugges- 
tion was very necessary, as the earlier inhabitants of 
the island had not heen vich in eattle and such num- 
bers as they had had heen seriously decreased by sule 
to the English or by consumption daring the absence 
of offi aid and supervision. 

On July 5, 1749, Louisburg and its dependencies 
were ofcially evaenated by the British and restored 
to the French; and the later were frve once more to 
try their fortunes in the game of colonization, But 
in the meantime plans were being formulated by the 
British, which were to give an unnatural impetus to 
‘the migestion of Acadians to Isle Saint Jean. ‘These 
in briet were, the settlement of British colonists in 
‘Acadia and the demand of an unqualified oath of 
‘allegiance from the Acadians as well asthe pacfica 





tion or extermination of the Indians. 
Ever since the Treaty of Utrecht the British head- 
quarters in Acadia had been at Annapolis, the Port 
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Royal of the French, and no adequate attempt had 
been made to take effective possession of the land hy 
colonization. At the same time the small garrison had 
been so badly neglected that at times it was on the 
verge of starvation. ‘This had been a great oppor 
tunity for Prench intrigue with the Acadians and 
Ined enabled them to procure considerable supplies 
for Louisburg and Ile Saint Jean. There were three 
rain routes by which these supplies were obtained: 
fone overland from Annapolis and Minas to Che- 
Tnuto, another from Cobequid to Tatamagouche, and 
4s third from Beaubassin to Bay Verte; thence by 
‘water from all three to their destination. In this way 
practically all of Acedia was under tribute to Tle 
Royale, while the new rulers could not be sure of 
supplies from their own subjects. In addition to 
exploiting Acadian trade, the French, through their 
priests and missionaries to the Indians, were able to 
Joep alive and foster among the Acadians the hope 
that they would soon see the fleur-de-lis waving over 
Annapolis once more, especially as the British placed 
fo little value upon it. As late as 1739 Hocquart 
‘wrote the Minister that the English had not been 
strengthening Port Royal and probably intended, 
si was being said by several English offers, to give 
ithuck in some exchange; that they had sent all their 
Jeary eannon to Boston and hed garrison of only 
200 men and that the English settlers numbered only 
forty familie, whereas the Acadian population had 
‘nereased to 5000 souls-* But in the War of the Aus- 
#01 A, ob. 1, Jane 1 
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trian Succession the British had learned the weak- 
ness of their portion and accordingly they decided 
to take more effective measures to maintain their 
foothold in Acadia by planting settlers at strategie 
points to prevent the AAcadians from fraternizing 
with the French, At the same time the power of 
Louisburg was to be offset by a strongly fortified 
post in Chebucto Bay whose garrison would afford 
[protection to both the new settlers and the Acadians 

‘Accordingly, in the summer of 1749 Halifax was 
founded on Chebucto Bay and Governor Cornwallis 
was instructed in the interests of colonization and 
trade to erect storehouses and establish settlements at 
Chebucto, Minas, La Have, Whitehead, and Bay 
Verte; and also to encourage settlement “north from 
the Peninsula to the River St. Lawrence, partion: 
Inzly atthe River St. Johns on the North Side of the 
Bay of Fundy, for the bette cultivating a friendship 
with the Indians inhabiting those parts and prevent- 
ing the designs of the French.” Though the many 
indulgences of the British had not met with a dutiful 
return on the part of the Acadian, stil in the hope 
fof inducing them to become true and loyal subjects 
in the future they were to be allowed freedom of reli- 
‘gion and the peaceable possession of such lands as 
‘were under cultivation, provided that they took the 
‘oath of allegiance within three months from the date 
‘of a proclamation to that effect If any preferred to 
remove from Nova Scotia rather than take the oath, 
‘the Governor was tobe careful to see that they did no 
damage to their houses and plantations before doing 
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to. He was to issue @ proclamation “forbidding all 
persons under a severe penalty to export out of said 
province to any French settlement whatever, any 





orm, cattle, oF provisions of any kind, without leave 
first obtained from him or the Commander-in-chif 
for the time being.” Further, he was to exercise a 
careful supervision over the French priests in the 
province, to refuse his aasent to the exerise of Fipis- 
‘opal jurisdiction by the Bishop of Quebee, and to 
do all in his power by education and intermarriage 
‘to encourage the Acadians to become British and 
Protestant.” 

By a proclamation of July 14, 1749, Cornwallis 
_geve effect to his instructions in regard to trade and 
the oath of allegiance; and, on receipt of a petition 
from the Acadians asking the privilege of taking « 
gualifed oath, exempting them from bearing arms 
Against the French or the Indians, he, seeing in thie 
the hope of the Acadians to be both French and Brit 
ih subjects at the same time, issued a second procla- 
mation on August 1, fixing the last date for reeiv= 
ing the oath on October 15-26." 

‘As will be seen later, the Acadians, relying upon & 
continuance of the British poliey of advance and 
recede in the past, which had been due partly to 
reluctance to adopt extreme measures and partly to 
lhe weakness of their position, decided on « policy 
of evasion directed by the French officials and mis- 
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sionavies. That the British were aware of what was 
happening, and also played a waiting game, may be 
‘gathered from Governor Cornwall's letter to the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations, on September 13, 
1749, and their reply on February 16, 1750, from 
which the following extracts are taken: 


have intelligence from Cape Breton and all part 
of the Province that the Micmacs design to make some 
‘attempt against this settlement. They are joined by 
the Td. St. Johns Tndiaas and headed by one Leutre, 4 
French Priert. 

"De 19th of August they took 20 Englishmen Prison- 
cera at Canso—fve of them were Settlers that went in « 
Schooner to male Hay-—the rest were from Boston on 
‘he same Errand. As soon a6 the Schooner returned 
with the news, Tent to Armed Vesela with Soldiers 
fon board to recover the Prisoners and protect oar men 
while they bring off ll the Flay they ean, a thing abio- 
Totely nevertary for the Winter. One of these Vessel je 
to proceed thro? the Gut of Canto and visit all the 
‘Ports in those parts and bring me back all the Italic 
‘gence he cum, T gave the Oficer particslar Instructions 
fo avoid quarrel with the Indisns if posible. ‘The Ta 
ions carved their Prisoners #0 Lovisborg the 20th 
M. Desherbiers sont sixteen of them here and put the 
other four on board their wa vessel then in Lowisburg 
Harbour. The Indians pretond they did this because & 
[Now England man who had ransomed his Vere of them 
for £100 and left his Son Hostage never returned to 
them, tho Col, Hopson advanced him the money. T 
have wrote to Boston to have this examined and have 
the Master one Ellingwood taken up. 
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‘The French aro certainly doing everything in their 
power to excite the Indians to molest us. Not one Tadian 
has appene'd in this Bay for some weeks past. I heard 
tother day from an Offcer (a Settler) at Minas ‘That 
ty ae all at Cabequd with Leutre who is sent with 
the Preach pousants, Tis frmaly my Opinion, My Lords, 
tht if the Indians do begin, we ought never to make 
Peace with them again. It wll be very practicable with 
tn addition of Foree by Sea and Land to root them out 
tntiely. This would have another Eifect of great Con- 
fequenee, Tt would take from the French Inhabitants 
the only pretext they have for refusing to be quite upon 
the sane footing with the Bnglis Could we once de- 
pend on their fidelity, I take it this would be the Strong 
tt Colony His Majesty posscsses. The French Deputys 
fave boon with ut Unie week—they came as they said 
with their final answer. Your Lordships wil se from 
{ie Inclosed Copy of their Letter which was Signed by 
‘thoasand Inhabitants, that they are oF aay they are, 
revalved to retire rather than take the Onth of lle 
ance, As Tam sure they will not leave their Habita- 
fons this Season, when the Jeter was read to the Coun- 
cil in their presence, T made them Answer ‘without 
hanging snything of my former Declaration or saying 
fone Word about it. My View isto make them as useful 
tas ponsible to His Majesty while they do stay. Tf after- 
‘wards they ave stil obstinate and rufuse the Oath T 
‘al recive in Spring Hix Majesty's further ingtroc- 
Lions from Your Lordships. As they Stay'd to have 
Conye of my Answer in writing, I saw them afternoon 
boy myeelf and exhorted them to be faithful to Hix 
Majesty, to renounce all Connection with France and 
‘reall the Ausistance in their Power to this Colony 
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what mast tue out greatly for their Interest. They 
Trent home in goo humor promiving great things 


To this the Lords of ‘Trade replied: 


‘The Refractory Dispoiton of the Prench Inhabit 
ants, the Terme they ist upon and Their threats it 
tot granted, of avg the Province, andoutedly sro, 
teem the Hopes and the Bacouragenest given then by 
the French of Canada oftheir being one Day Master 
of this Country strengthened by the unjortieble A 
tempts they are mang to aeomplish but when one 
these Hopes are cut of by proper Measures on oar 
Part there ie greet Renton fo apprehend that they wil 
zo longer stan out agint that Government by wleh 
{cir Persons and Property willbe let protest and 
from which Advantages hitherto unknown to them wll 
every day azo, 

‘Deslaration which you was hy your Instructions 
directed to wake el eoninaen In force and We are of 
Opinion that if shall appear that they have at aay 
‘Tine furnished the Indian or French with Arma, a fall 
Proof thereof would sullceatly justify the Total Di 

‘Ar the French of Canada have made Setlments 
wilhin the Province with views no doubt of drawing tt 
French Inhabitants over to than, We are of Opasa 
that any forceable Meare, which may induce tem 
leave their settlements, ought for the present at lat 
tobe waved 


* But, while the British were hesitating to adopt 
forcible measures, the French were making frantic 
efforts to get the Acadians over to their territory, 
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and this comprised, according to their claims, not 
aly He Royale and Isle Saint Jean but the territory 
from Bay Verte to Gaspé, including the River St 
Joba, which Cornwallis had been specifically in~ 
structed to appropriate, ‘The question of the limits 
of Acadia had dragged on since the ‘Treaty of 
Utrecht and as it proved was not to be settled until 
‘the Treaty of Paris. In the meantime the confusion 
‘enibled the French to take temporary possession of 
the Isthmus of Chigneelo and to foster settlement at 
Chipody, Petiteodine, Memrameook, Shediac, Co- 
‘eagae, and to control the St. John Valley by troops 
from Canada in alliance with he Indians 

‘A memorandum read before the King of France 
August 29, 1749, shows both the excitement 
ssmong the French in regard to th founding of 
Halifax, and the means which they proposed to 
‘opt to hamper the British in their attempts to 
settle Acadia and anglicize the Acadians. ‘The 
writer points out that the English wonld multiply 
under the protection of « garrison; that the Aca 
ians, who had always retained the desire and the 
hope of returning under the dominion of France, 
sould be compelled to renounce Bothy and to sub- 
mit themscloes seriously and for all time to the 
English, while the Prench would no longer have any 
fective means of retaking the country’ that Aca 
dla would become dangerous to Canada and to Tle 
Royale in particular, since, in addition to the forces 
hat would be formed among the colonists, English 
nen-of-war would have a base both against Ile Roy- 
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ale and French activities in Acadia; that finally, Ne 
Royale would be deprived of assistance from Acadia, 
sn inconvenience already felt since the English had 
forbidden the Aeadians to furnish eattle, corm, or 
other provisions and had taken strong measures to 
prevent it, The writer continues that since the Eng 
lish are within thelr rights they cannot be opposed 
‘openly but such indirect means mast be adopted ax 
will not compromise the French. ‘The sole apparent 
means seems to be to make the savages of Acadia 
and its environs feel how important itis to prevent 
the English from fortifying Uhentselves and to en- 
‘gage them to oppose this openly, and to incite the 
‘Acaadians to support the savages as much as they ean 
without exposing themselves. ‘The missionaries have 
‘orders and are disposed to conduct themselves to this 
end. But it is to be feared that, in spite of their 
preference for the French, the savages may be won 
over by liberal presents to the English side or sap- 
pressed by superior force. Pechaps the English may 
‘even expal the missionaries to the prejudice of the 
articles of the Tveaty of Utrecht, although they have 
hitherto observed these articles. 

However, the surest plan is to put Canada and Te 
Royale in a state of defence at once, and to establish 
solidly Isle Saint Jean, which ean be a great souree 
of supply for Tle Royale in pence or in war. Orders 
Ihave been given to attract as many Acadians there 
as possible while they are disgusted and discontented 
with English activities in Acadia, But in the mean 
time, the forces in all the colonies must be inereased, 
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for both Louisiana and the West Indies will be ex- 
posed if Canada and Ile Royale ae not made secur.” 
"This memoir, when read side by side with the 
British accounts of Acadia, reveals clearly the mo- 
tives which setunled the French in concentrating so 
fnuch attention upon Isle Saint Jean and in inciting 
the Indians against the new settlement at Halifax. 
‘When read side by side with the correspondence of 
ficial and missionary, it proves that the policy of 
the later was directed from headquarters and that 
Ie Loutre, des Herbiers, Prevost, La Galisonitre, 
snd Bigot were all active agents in a national poliey 
‘hich nd the highest sanction, a policy, however, 
‘hich was no doubt dictated by desperation. To make 
Te Loutze, alone, the seapegoat; is merely to sidestep 
the issue. He was an effcient instrument who resorted 
to every artifice to carry out a plan that appealed to 
his intelligence and gave expression to his masterfal 
tnd intriguing disposition. ‘To him, as his letters 10 
| often attest, the interests of the state and of reli- 
| ion” were one: hence he would eoavert the savages 
tas to make them French, and use them as a menace 
tains the Acadians to prevent both becoming Brit- 
‘ih subjects; hence, too, the origin of the first Aca- 
dan expulsion; for it was he who commenced the 
rand dérangement by forcing the Acedians over 
fhe Tothmus of Chignecto so that they would be upon 
French soil 
‘The immediate result of the grand dérangement, 
in its earlier stages, was a large influx of Acadians 
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to Inle Saint Jean, an influx accompanied by much! 
privation and hardship, which repeatedly called 
forth the helpless sympathy of the harassed ofcialy 
in Port Ta Joye. The task of receiving and locating 
these refugees fell to the lot of Captain de Bonnae 
‘venture and Sieur Degoutin, Commandant and Sab. 
delegate of the Intendant, respectively. ‘They were 
appointed in August, 1749, the former holding oie 
‘until 1764, the latter until his death in 1762. 

‘The instructions of Degoutin have heen preserved 
‘and throw considerable light upon his duties at thi 
trying period. Civil justice belonged to him entirely, 
Dat in criminal cases it was his duty only to ask the 
Commandant to arrest the accused, to hold a pre- 
Timinery investigation and to await further instruc. 
tions from Louisburg. He was to take charge of the 
King’s magezine, to keep a careful record of rations 
supplied to the garrison and to the habitans and 
refugees. He was to male a centus of the inbabitant, 
‘men, women, and children, to receive new immigrants 
vith attention, and make every effort to attract at 
many as possible. While supplying the refugees with 
everything they needed from the King’s stores, be 
twas not to give rations to the ancient inhabitant, ax 
‘they were to be aided only in the pursuit of the fle 
fries and in the culture of lands, but provisions 
should be doled out to them only in time of famine 
In eodperation with the Commandant he was to 
parcel out lands to both old and new inhabitants in 
[proportion to their live stock and to the work which 
they could undertake. He was to assist the Com 
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mandant in every way to facilitate the ercetion of 
the necessary buildings for the garrison and in gen- 
eral to do everything that his zeal might suggest for 
the good ofthe service, of order, religion, juice, the 
increase of the inhabitants, the cultivation of land, 
‘the multiplication of eattle, the progress of the 
xy being careful to inform the officials at Louisburg, 
fof al that transpired and to give frequent and exact 
‘accounts of the consumption of food and merchen- 
dae! 

‘De Bonnaventure’s frst duty was to reistabish 
the eapital of the colony and to provide accommeda- 
tion for the ofeers and troops. Before winter he had 
completed the following buildings: office of the Com- 
‘mandant, guardhouse, quarters of the Commandant, 
barracks, lour magazine, quarters of the subalterns, 
dry-goods magazine, bakery, stables, forges, quar” 
ters of the captain of the troops, molasses magezine, 
quarters of the surgeon and chaplain, powder” 
‘ult, and prison, All these were constructed of 
wood in the most temporary fashion, but Franguet 
‘ought that the works had not been done economi- 
cally as they had cost more than 9000 livres." 

‘Oring to the events transpiving in Acadia and to 
the pressure and encouragement of the French of- 
clas and missionaries a stendy stream of immigrants 
flowed into Isle Saint Jean from 1749 to 1751. The 
fist enme from Beaubassin. Their settlement. had 
teen in the English territory contiguous to the 
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boundary claimed by the French, and in the course 
of these three years all the Acadian population m- 
grated or were forced by Le Loutre and his Indians 
‘over to French soil. Part of these refugees were 
temporarily absorbed on the French side of the 
Isthmus, the remainder went to Isle Saint Jean 

A despatch of August 15, 1749, states that seven 
or eight Acadian families had retired from Beaubas 
sin to Port In Joye, making in all fifty or sixty per 
fons. Provisions hed been distributed among them 
Dut at first there were difficulties in placing them, 
owing to the fact that the River of Port La Joye 
‘and that of Brouillan had been already conceded, the 
first to two or three families, which had cleared only 
the environs of their houses, and the scoond to 
Duchambon and de Pensens. In the urgency of the 
‘moment de Bonnaventare and Degoutin were in 
structed to cede the lands not sccupied or only in 
part to the neweomers, and if the ancient cones 
sionsires made objection and had well-founded titles 
the new setlars would be required to pay cone 
renter after the scale fixed for Canada. But some 
doubt was held in regard to these titles on the ground 
‘hatin all probability they gave only permission to 
settle. 

The same ruling was to obtain in regard to 
Roma’s tervitory if any of the Acadians wished to go 
there. 

"This despatch also announced the significant fac 
that Gautier and Bigea had been placed in the 
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River Brouillan, "These Acadians had distinguished 
‘themselves in the last war on the side of the French 
‘and had been such thorns in the side of the English 
that at the conclusion of peace they, with four others, 
had been specifically excluded from an amnesty.” 
‘They were of the farmer-merchant type, former 
‘owners of vessels, and, as they were well celeulated to 
play the part of leaders in their new home and pa- 
triotic ia extreme, they were received with all favor 
and given all they asked, both for their vesels and 
for subsistence. 

Gautier in particular had rendered conspicuous 
services to all the invaders who had beset Annapolis, 
TSITAT. As a result of his action his losses 
‘mounted up to 70,000 livres according to a statement 
presented to the Minister." He was in Quebec in 
YTAT and again in 1748 and acted as agent for the 
Quehee officials at Louisburg, In 1748 he was paid 

‘special gratuity of 500 livres and year Inter ws 
given an annual gratuity of 400, partly as a recogni- 
tion of his services, partly to make « favorable im- 
pression on the Acadians, as a pledge of the favor 
that the King showed to those who served him wel. 
4A the Inter records will show he continued his public 
‘pivited endeavors tll his death in 1708, and was 
instrumental in inducing large numbers of Acadians 
to follow him to the land of hie adoption. 

On August 9, Bigot, who had gone fram Quebec to 
Louisburg to supervise the reorganization there, be- 
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‘couse of his experience as Tntendant, 1799-1745, re. 
ported having sent a boatload of flour to Isle Saint 
‘Jean and that he would send another which he daily 
‘expected. On the twenticth, he sent 800 quintals of 
salt beef for the Acadians who had arrived and were 
stil arriving." Tn view of the fact that grasshoppers 
baad ruined the erop in Isle Saint Jean he was at his 
wits! ends to provide sustenance for the entire popu: 
lation during the winter and following summer. The 
problem was complicated not only by the dificulty 
fof getting anything from Acadia since the founding 
of Halifax, though he had managed to get 150 cat- 
to, but also by the fact that smugglers from New 
England were taking greater risks owing to the pres 
‘ence of English eruisers about the coasts. However, 
Ihe had ordered 6000 quintals of flour from New Eng” 
land and would have to trust to that for both the 
colonists and the Indians who had to be fed if they 
were going to harass the new settlements at Halifax. 

On receipt of all for aid in October, 1749, Bigot, 
who had retumed to Quebec, sent by the vessel that 
Drought the news, 300 quarts of flour, 700 to 800 
rminots of seed wheat for the highlands, which would 
be needed in early spring’; and promised to send 800 
‘oF 900 minots for the lowlands, which would not be 
needed until June. Bigot, whose interest in the ealony 
never wavers, on this occasion allows himself to say, 
This island has cost the King much since last spring 
as we have sent quantities of goods and provisions” 
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But it was to cost much more before the tale was 
ids 

"The year 1750 was destined to be the banner year 
of immigration prior to the expulsion of 1755. "The 
village and church of Beaubassin were burned on 
April 25," and on April 27 immigration began, via 
Bay Verte. By July, 200 had arrived and by Novetn- 
ber, over 800. On July 22 de Bonnaventure writes 
“the Acadians come with precipitation bringing their 
beasts with them.” Five or six boats were engaged in 
the transport, including two sent from Quebec to 
Shediae with provisions for the Canadians who bad 
taken a position on the Isthmus with a view to sub- 
stantiating the claims of France and of asisting the 
nigration of Acadians to French soil. The savages 
alo were helping with the transportation and the 
smhole scene prevented picturesque aspects marred, 
Tomever, by the fact that “some of the refugees were 
‘iked Raving had to escape with arms in their 
funds.” Bigot was again ealled upon for elothing 
tnd provisions and he informs the Minister that as 
all thew people retire on French lands only on con- 
dition of support forthe first years we must keep our 
‘ord: and His Majesty will be repaid by having the 
‘land peopled as well s the coast from Canada to 
Aeadia.” 

‘The English, who had allowed the migration of 
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11749 to pass unhampered, in 1750 sent « garvison 
to Beaubassin where they had commenced the eree- 
tion of Fort Lawrence. They also sent cruisers into 
the Gulf to watch proceedings. This increased the 
excitement of the French and multiplied the bard- 
ships of the Acadians. One of the bosts, Ze Loudon, 
engaged in earrying despatches and a few Acadian 
families, was eaptured by them. The eaptain, accord- 
ing to Bigot, lacked the presence of mind to sink his 
despatches and the latter was afraid that these would 
be sent to London and might prove embarrassing 
However, he sent duplientas of such as he had written 
to the Minister so that “diplomatic explanation” 
could be ready beforehand, but he deplored Le 
Loutre’s lack of caution in trusting his plans to 
writing.” 

‘As it proved Le Loutre’s indiseretions were not 
great. He had informed de Bonaventure that he 
had sixty families at Beaubassin ready to cross and 
that if the limits were not soon fixed, 100 families 
from Cobequid would follow their example and go to 
Tle Saint Jean. There was also a letter from one 
Doucette to M. Languedoc stating that if Acadia 
was not returned to France he would go with his litle 
family to Canada, “T assure you,” he adds, “we are 
in a wretched state for we are lke the savages in the 
‘woods.” Such was the condition around Besubassin 
in the French stage of the grand dérangement.® 

Le Loudon and the St. Frangois, another boat 
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from Canaida, were taken as prizes by the English 
tnd although they became the subject of ambasa- 
dorial correspondence there is no evidence that they 
twere ever retumed. Consequently the Prench also 
tent armed ships into the Gulf to protect the migra- 
tions and to attempt reprisal, 

‘isa result of the migration to date Bonaventure 
had to provide for 1000 newcomers, most of whom 
were rationed at the King’s expense, and in order to 
‘excourage cultivation they were forbidden to fish, 
prohibition that later ealled forth criticism from 
both Franguet and de La Roque. 

Tn the meantime Bigot lad visited Louisburg to 
offset an attempt of the English to make s treaty 
with the Indians. He had taken with him 2000 anes 
of cloth and promised to send more from Quebec. 
‘At the same time he urged Le Loutre to promise 
thee years? assistance to the Acndians to induce 
‘thom to retire from Acadia and assured him that the 
savages would assist in their transport 

Bat although the inhabitants of La Rividre Can- 
ard, Minas, Pisquid, and Cabeguid seemed about to 
retire from Acadia in 1750 under threat of « gen- 
sal massacre by La Come and Le Loutre, only & 
few moved in 1750 and 1751. Consequently the mi- 
gration of 1751 was less than half of that of 1750. 
Tt consisted of the overflow from Beaubessin and an 
advance guard from Pisquid and Cobequid. ‘Those 
of Cobequid whom Pare Girard suid would be over 
in 1751 explained their reluctance to move owing to 
lhe increased vigilance of English cruisers. But to 
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the younger Gautier they gare another reason, sa 
ing that to die of hunger at home or in Isle Saint 
Jean was much the same thing.” Consequently they 
remained to swell the lists of 1759-1755. At the same 
time the inhabitants on the Isthmus were being taken 
severely in hand by the French and were to fin that 
the title neutral French, however useful as a catch 
phrase in Acadia, was not to be relied upon on 
French soil, for, owing to the fact that some of the 
‘Acadians did not wish to bear arms in 1751, de la 
onguitre issued a proclamation that all those who 
tvithin eight days did not take the oath of allegiance 
to the French King and enroll themselves in the mili 
tin would be declared rebels and chased from their 
lands." ‘Thie proclamation should be remembered by 
the Acadians, if not as an extenuating circumstance 
of the Expulsion, at any rate as interesting parallel 
reading. The French allowed only eight days to de 
cide without debate, and the possiblity of bearing 
‘arms was immediate. ‘The French were in a state of 
war of their own making and might be engeged in 
factual hostilities at any moment; wheress bearing 
farms with the English would have been a remote eon 
tingency as it was only « guarantee of neutrality of 
the heart that they wished, knowing that such state 
‘would in itself be sufficient to deter the French from 
invasion. As « matter of fact this severity of the 
French led some of the Acadians who had migrsted 
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from Pisquid to ask Teave to return to their old 
homes, and this request was granted, 

But, if the migration to Tale Saint Jean became 
less precipitate in 1751 and was practically negligi- 
Ie in 1752, the confusion at Port La Joye was not 
Jess great. Apart from the problem of feeding so 
many new settlers, with the supply uncertain at 
Tonisburg and Quebec, there was infinite wrangling 
ato where the Acadians should settle and what they 
ould do, In the confusion old and new habitens 
ivere involved. ‘There was no eapable land surveyor 
jn the colony and none to be ld from Tle Royale. 
‘Those who lind been availabe hitherto were suid to 
‘now ether too much or too little. ‘The new inhubit- 
ints were ins ferment, ‘The old inhabitants feared 
for title to the lands already possessed hy them and 
‘ranted sulicient land near by for natural expansion. 
Hitherto in many eases settlers had squatted on cer~ 
tain arene relying on a verbal tile from the Liew 
‘tenant de Roi and Sub-delegate of the Intendant. 

Practically every letter from de Bonnaventure 
contains an appeal for a land surveyor for reinforce- 
tment in the administration of justice and ditribu- 
tion of provisions, and for a more steady supply of 
food and settlers” effects. One settler wants to erect 
‘flour mill, another a sown, some of the soldiers 
vant to marry and others are affictod with seurry. 
All settlers and soldiers alike are given to complaint 
tnd criticism of the overworked and disheartened 
ML Degoutin, who is out in his accounts and in bad 
Iwalth to boot. De Bonnaventure himself needs a hali- 
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day and asks querulously why he should be the only 
fone who could not get it* 

‘De Bonaventure seems to have been good fcr, 
‘patriotic Frenchman, zealous for the welfare of hie 
new colony. He was a practical man with not too 
much edacation, as his letters attest. It is doubtful 
whether Isle Saint Jean could have been better served 
under the circumstances; but at times the problems 
were too much for his patience, and occasionally he 
allows himself to complain bitterly to his superiors 
fof Tle Royale. Although in general he is optimistic 
‘and well balanced, the following extracts show him 
fn a less genial mood, 


‘The habitens tothe number of 45 whom I have placed 
betmeen Point Prime end Point ala Framboise have this 
winter asked me to make « parish which request Ihave 
ieraated, ‘The chaplain went there to say masn and re 
‘oained with thom 16 days. On his return Uhey have not 
etme vatisfed with him nor he with them. Te ie abeo- 
Tutely necessary that you [Desherbicre] come here. I 
Ihave no place to lodge you or feed you but with sheer 
romey one ean prevent oneself dying of hunger” 

"The habitane of the Rivitre da Nord Est have asked 
permission to make » parish on the said river. As it 
pears to me a division that suits several and as T 
could wish that the whole river acknowledge this parish, 
have pat off deciding until I recive your orders. 

try to smooth oat everything ai well as I can by 
such susvity ae Lean muster and a Bittle ponishnent 
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when necessary bat T shall certainly be worn out with 
hat I forsee. The thing x started snd T must exert 
Ing self as Tcan to give laws to people who know only 
{ir own particular will It ie a dificult task to my 
notion, to make these people happy, and above all in 
ther prosent state when a lange part of them has all 
winter boon reduced to bread and peas. As speech as 
tot failed any of them Iam oblige to close my ears and 
Ite patience. If you have @ frigate to send off eacly 
for tis port I think that it would be absolutely neces 
sary, and would stop complaints, which reiterated x0 
frequently must have il eects 

"The geetison, that I have here, composed as it ix in 
pact of young people, are disposed to. gnaw the same 
foe. Tcssure you that there i in these fee wills of the 
Inbitans something very pernicious. 

‘To comfort the harassed Commandant, Desher- 
biers informa him that Prevost ie sending some meat 
and vegetables and that Sieur Franquet will be sent 
ier to study the needs of defence on the island. As 
for the parishes the refugees may have them wher- 
‘oer there are enough habitans to support a euré, but 
be should consider the best strategic sites for the 
churches so that the habitans can be easly assembled 
there to hear the orders of the Court. As to the 
grumbling inhabitants, they should he told that when 
comes he will enquire ino the eonduet of each and 
Administer blame and praise accordingly. He adds: 
“T know that the Acadians are not accustomed to 
bey their superiors, but if they are French they 
‘ought to obey them in so far as they are commanded 
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for the service of the King and the good of the cou 
try whicl he gives them. 

“In regard to the corporal who wishes to marry 
T cannot allow it at present. I have written to the 
Court in regard to old soldiers who are suitable ag 
settlers to have them discharged when they wish to 
settle in the colonies. As soon as I hear the intention 
of the King in this matter, I sball permit thove who 
fare worthy to marry, but T shall not allow any sol. 
dier to marry while he remains in the service. 

“Nor shall I allow Bijeau to use eau de vie. ‘The 
‘use ofthis liquor i pernicious here as with you." 

"The conditions set forth above and in other corre: 
spondence of the period tend to confiem the impres- 
sion that the sufferings of the Acadians who were 
forced over to Isle Saint Jean (1749-1751) were 
Gquite as acute and widespread as those of their coun- 
trymen after the Expulsion of 1755. In many eases 
they did not have es much clothing and personal 
effects as the English allowed their fellow sulferers 
from Grand Pré; and although they received a more 
cordial weleome in Isle Saint Jean than in the New 
England colonies, they do not seem to have been 
ich better provided for. The officials at Te Royale 
‘and Quebee sent what they could to the much-triad 
‘de Bonnaventure and Degoutin, but far from enough 
to maintain the refugees in ordinary comfort until 
they could become telf-eupporting. Most of the time 
they were reduced to bread and peas and suffered 
from lack of meat, while such live stock as they had 
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was jealously guarded until it should multiply suf 
ently to feed Louisburg. The older inhebitants, 

ndieapped by a succession of crop failures, were 
denied rations, while all around them were widows 
tnd orphans whose misery compelled them to share 
tat litte they had. At the same time they saw their 
Holdings threatened by the new arrivals in view of the 
fact that no proper survey had been made and that 
the refugees were being settled among them on lands 
that were probably theirs by right of possession or 
ft any vate on lends that should have been pre- 
faupted for the natural expansion of their own 
families, Though a number of new settlements were 
Ting ereated there was stil enough incompeleney 
‘nd injustice in the distribution of the lands to cause 
Utter heartburnings and strife, and at the same time 
they missed the consolation and advice of their 
clergy. But the officials at a distanee found ground 
for felicitating themselves on the numbers who had 
nen seduced from their allegiance to the English; 
snd, while deploring the quantity of provisions 
resded, counted not the cost to the Acadian exiles 
who were but pawns in « heartless game of impe- 
rials, 
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Pranquet Makes Plans 


COLONEL FRANQUE-T, an Ofer of Enginsen, 
‘ho had boon sent from France to wuperintend He 
nev fortieations of Louisburg, and to devine x aye 
tem of defence for the French posasons in the Gul 
of St. Lawrence, vised Ile Sxint Jean in 1751. He 
Jeft Louisburg on July 27 and returned on Septem 
ber In the fnterval he had visited the chit settle 
rents on the island and ad prepared an elaborate 
report of forty pages outlining tx condition and 
prospects and’ aking recommendations for ii 
Future deelopment® Something of the beauty of the 
fuaniner entered nto his report and inspired an oot 
Took that was not altogether juried by Inter erent 
tnd at the same time lifted bm above the petty wor 
er that were enusing eo much dncomfort tothe 
local oficial "The chinate captivated him and he 
Ahought it brighter and les rigorous than Te Roy. 
tle, He prophesied that in lee than ten years Ike 
Saint Jean would furnish Tle Royale with all the 
cattle and grain it could pomibly conmume 

With each of the grievances and fears of the babi 
tans he deals in turn and recommends, (1) thatthe 
four chiet ports ofthe island be fortified nnd pro- 
wided with 0 garrison, and hat communication by 
Tand be improved; (2) that three additonal eee 
tial pariahes be eented;(B) thatthe decree against 
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fishing be revoked and the habitans allowed to profit 
from the industry while not neglecting agriculture 
() that an expert surveyor be sent to settle the 
Iund disputes once and forall; (5) that the govern 
iment of Isle Saint Jean be organized independently 
of Louisburg; and (6) that direct communication 
be established between the colony and France. 

‘Franquet’s detailed account of his journey about 
the island together with his observations upon the 
settlements and the habitans have been aympatheti- 
cally translated and brilliantly summarized by the 
late Professor John Caven as follows 
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by the reefs suming ont from St. Peter's and Gover 
rors Tsland are mentioned, and pilots are cautioned 
hot to drift from the channel. At length they ran 
‘hrongh the narzow entrance with Point ala Frambse 
on the right, and Point de In Flamme on tho lett wad 
flong the northern shore past Point dela Croix, fom 
Iwhich « huge cross rose high above tho watery and 
‘nvard sill past Point de la Guerite, whence the wate 
fal sentinel paused in his walk to note the passing era, 
then under the graveyard, and on till opposite Point 
Marguerite, now Battery Point, on the vouthera shore, 
fad the creck on the northern side formed by the smal 
Stream that rune to the aea through the valley of War 
ren Farm, when the vease caine to anchor. Franguet 
‘contemplated with delight the magnifoent natural har 
tour that stretched out before himy-—ite waters sur 
rounded with « rose-coloured beading, ect in an ebony 
frame of dark forest, that covered the red shores and 
fextendad up along the courses of tho three grent este 
Sties, Only’ on the rounded heights and shelving slopes 
ff Port Lajoie had the monopoly of the forest baa 
Jnvaded. ‘The houses of the settlers could be seen seat 
‘ered along the sides of the valley, while the more pre 
tentious buildings of the Government erowned the sim 
rit, and rove om the sesmard breast of the eminence that 
ses with « long gradual ascent from the landing ere 
‘awards the hatbour’s mouth. "The romance of the scene 
‘was somewhat impaired by the discomforts to be er 
Countered in landing. Only at high water could a boat 
proach the bridge that spanned the creck, At other 
times the boat's serves had to be supplemented by 
wading along the fats in order to gain the shore. 

‘For six days Franguct was bury at Port Lajoie i 
specting the public buildings, which he found cor 
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structed after a flimsy fashion, examining the condition 
tof the royal stores, and studying inthe light of military 
feience the best position for the erection of « fort 
‘Tee sites lay ia the engineer's choice, each of then 
guid and capable of being strongly fortied; one that 
n which an earthwork yet standy—the other a height 
‘on the opposite side ofthe valley, whore in modern times 
Stood the mansion of Ringwood, and a third, an ceva 
tion on tho some ridge as the frst but further inland. 
Although the last two eminences had each a greater 
bight, than the other, Franquet gave a preference to 
the frst mentioned, beeause at close range it fully com- 
imunded the entrance to the harbour, and was provided 
wrth « plentiful eupply of water from a spring on its 
‘ery somuit. The work which be proposed to place on 
this eight wae « fort with four bastions, enclosing an 
se rfleient to contain all the necessary buildings for 
‘he accommodation of a gervison of four hundred men, 
‘ith stores and provisions for two years. 

"The projected fort was planned in accordance with 
the newest principles of forifeation. ‘The bastions and 
curtains were tobe af solid masoney—brick and stone 
Excllent rick clay had boon discovered at « short 
Alstance from the site where the fort waa tobe bait, and 
if the Island sandstone was found to be too soft for 
‘ch « work, it was proposed to import from Isle Roy- 
‘lee seme quality of stone as was une in the defences 
‘of Lovisborg. 

o ensure still further the safety of the harbour, a 
square redoubt was to be erected on the Point a Ia 
Framboise, and the Vidette Station on Point do la 
Flanne strengthened, The redoubt, 90 far as can be 
Jdged from the plan, was not intended to be a tempo- 
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rary work, thrown up to be armed and manned only to 
imect an emergency, but designed to contain « perma: 
nent gacrison, with which an enemy striving to enter 
the harbour would have to lay his accounts to reckon, 

Te wes now the ninth of August, and Franguet hay. 
ing accomplished the more important portion of his 
Iission at Port Lajoie, hastened, while the pleasast 
‘months stil lasted, to visit St, Peters and other settle 
tents of the Tsland. 

Embarking in « flat-bottomed barge manned by aix 
stout oarsmen, he directed his course up the North Rast 
River, He had not proceeded far, however, before be 
discovered that the rtrength of the current was setting 
ts severe tank to the rowers, The barge was accordingly 
faken in tow by a stall schooner, and procceded on her 
sway up the stately viver, Franquet taking diligent nate 
the while of the changing scenes thet presented then- 
felves to right and left, "The unexplored forest was to 
bye seen everywhere—a waving sea of vrdure Ubrowing 
itself from the dirtant uplands down to the river bunks, 
‘There emall openings were beginning to eppear, wil 
the log houses of the settler rising among the stumpe 
of the recently felled treet, and strong though patchy 
harvests waving over the yet unlevelled and unfeneel 
fields, Round Lanse aux ort; In petite Ascension, aud 
{La Rivitre des Blanes on the right bank, and Lanse a 
Perogues--L Ile aux foins and Ia Rivibre de Broullan 
fon the lft, and along the courses of Tittle streamlet 
fn both sides of the river were aon the rettlments of 
some newly arrived Acadiana." About two leagues up 
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the river Lislo aux chevres—MeNallys Toland—was 
ppused, and on either side extensive dats begun to 
fpread out, covered with a species of herbage, which 
‘hough salt, and coarse, is yet, observer Pranguet, 
tender and wholesome food for cattle 
"The winding channel was at intervals marked with 
‘boys, but even with these nds Pranquet recommends 
to those who would sail up the North Bast River in a 
vessel of forty or Glty tons, to carry an experienced 
pilot. When opposite Belair, now Scotch Fort, the 
boats head was tamed towards the right bank. ‘The 
‘ide was rapidly cbbing, and a dresd of drifting on 
shallows, nccompanied with the prospect of securing 
(quarters for the night in the houses of the settlers that 
rose on the slope above the river brought about this 
halt in the journey. With much difcaty the lond 
ras reached, the barge having to pass through « desp 
trench which had been eatin the slimy mud. The hone 
hich they hed seen on the upland belonged to a settler 
‘amed Sieur Gauthier. He was an Acadian, as was also 
his nearest neighbour, Sieur Bugeat. Each occupied « 
farm of s hundred and sity aeres, and had been settled 
there for eighteen months. The thick woods which had 
‘ciginally covered theie lands, had toon partially de- 
stroyed by fire, and the labour of clearing thos rendered 
lighter. The travellers recived a cordial weleome from 
lege warm-hearted Acadinns, and in the evening Fran 
‘get walked round Gauthiers fields, with a view to 
sscerlain for himself the quality of the crops. He saw 
there feds benving wheat, peas, oats, and many Kinds 
of vogetables, with such promise of x plentiful yey ae 
Ju had not seen surpassed cven in the most favoured dist 
tects of Frances and these felds, ax Gauthier told him, 
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hed been prepared for eropping only in the month of 
March, Both Gauthier and Bageas spoke in terms of 
‘elogy on the capabilities of the soil TE would yi, 
they sad, in abundance everything that man needed for 
subsistence, and they hoped, xs time went on, to fd in 
the generous fertility of their new fils some recom 
‘pense forthe loves they hed fered in leaving Acadia, 

"The news of Franquel’s arrival bad spread among 
the settlements on both sider of the river, and when be 
rose on the following sorning he found’ a number of 
‘hese settlers waiting to consult hisa upon the site of « 
church which they had resolved to build. The difference 
of opinion was limited to one point—whether the church 
‘Should stand on the north othe routh bank of the river 
‘Both sides had agreed to argue their cate before Fran. 
‘que, and abide by hie decision. He was nothing Toath 
fo undertake the duties of tmpire, but requested that 
all interested in the matter should be notified to meet at 
Sieur Gauthier’s where on his return from St. Peters 
hh would hear the question debated and give his decision 

Before these matters could be arranged the tie had 
begun to ebb, and portions of the shallows were begi- 
ning to appear above water. The party at once ea 
boerked, with what haste the dificultics they had to 
encounter would allow. Having gained the offing they 
proceeded up stream, noticing on the left bank the 
River “Au Moulin” Mil Brook, socalled from « sa 
nill which an enterprising settler had erected on it. 
Stil farther on the Plaquid came into view, with is 
numerous dvellings on either bank. ‘The well cleared 
lands under cultivation, and the felds of waving grain, 
woke the admiration of the travellers, They were tld 
That the settlement was an old one, and that every 
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farmer in it enjoyed an easy competency, posesing 
safely of farm stock, and reaping every year from 
his felds enough to satisty all his wants. The view up 
the Pisquid Valley was one to charm the eye. On the 
shelving sides of the valley through which the river ran, 
ood the log houses of the settlers, dotting the land 
seape with a pleasing iregularty, and by every house 
tras its spring of fresh water. Up the slopes bend the 
Touses lay the cultivated fields, their erope beginning 
torstsume the ripening tints of autaun, while along the 
sunmite of these sloper waved spreading beeches and 
hardwood trees of various kinds. Over the entire piture 
fall the warm light of an August sun, and Franquet 
records the impression which this landseape made on 
Fin, by sayings that life in a spot so picturesque eould 
tot be otherwise than agreeable 

‘Leta then « league above where now stands Mount 
Stoert, the barge eame in front of « house built on the 
right bank and looking down on the river. Ie situation 
Ind in a manner foreed it to nesume rome ofthe datien 
‘ofan im, i thoae days of tollsome travel, being about 
riidmay on that route between Port Lajoie and St. 
Peters. IL was occupied by a widow named Gentil, 
whore hoepitality was well known tothe traveller. Here 
rerchants and others were accustomed to halt for rest 
tnd refreshment. Immediately under the dwelling i 
biuitare estuary through which when the tide was low, 
ina bed worn in the slime, ran the limpid waters of « 
gent spring which lay at some distance up in the 
‘woods, the barge was moored, and Sieur Franguet, be 
fore resuming his journey, found time to admire the 
Inxusiant feds of grain that lay around the residence 
of Madame Gent. 
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‘The portion of the journey which yet remained to be 
‘accomplished was of a most arduous character. From 
‘Madame Gentil’ to St, Peter's Harbour, a road six or 
seven foot wide had been laid out, But it was a road 
Trithont bridges, although it crossed swamps and 
reams, Heyond eatting down trees when the line lay 
‘heough the forest, or removing stumps when the ray- 
tage offre had destroyed the timber, men's labour had 
ben studiously withheld frou the work, ‘The roadway 
itself owed nothing either to pick oF spade, but bore 
tunsoftened on its surface all the irrgulrites bestowed, 
by wild nature, The old-fashioned choutte dragged 
along by two stout oxen, was the only conveyance that 
right venture on sich w road. Two or three of thse 
[Primitive vehicles were at the service of the travellers, 
‘They, however, cen to have used them only to cross 
the erecks and streams, 

‘Leaving the house of Madame Gentil the road bent 
away from the river in a north easterly direction, lead 
ing through an extensive stretch of lnekened nd 
‘charred Linber relicte of the grest fre which eonsuzed 
‘he forest from the rourees of the North East River to 
St. Peters, Plodding slong under » buraing sun, Fran 
auet and his companions picked the blue berrien, which 
grew in great plenty along the route, and found them 
{nthe heat of the day a welcome refreshment, ‘The road 
lenving this burned track approached the southern 
waters of Savage Harbor, and crossing the estuary of 
foal steam, which at high tide was covered with two 
fect of water, it entered thick woods, from which it 
insued to plunge through another creek, which was 
tlways fled with water, and having a soft mud bottom 
tras oost dificult to cross. At this point the gray sand 
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dunes begun to appear on ether hand, then came suc- 
{tavion of ponds slong which the road skirted. In heavy 
foods these ponds overflowed, covering the roadway 
land causing, not indeed danger, for the bottom was 
urd, but anuch inconvenience to the pedestrian, Lear 
fing the ponds, Ube travellers soon arrived at the en 
cloud lands of the settlers, through which they passed 
{il they reached the entrance to St, Peters Harbour. 

Feanguet observes that the settlement was entirely 
composed of old residents. The stream of Acadian eni- 
{ration bad only touched the remote boundaries along, 
the right bunk of the North Kast River. The houses of 
the febermen clastered along the breast of the slope at 
{he foot of which stood stores and warehouses and on 
its rounded summit rore the large and strongly bailt 
durch dedicated to St. Peter. Owing to the extensive 
Iand grants the houses of the farmers stood far apart 
Nothing, in Franquct’s eyes, had ever surpassed the 
Iesaty and abundance af the harvest. He traversed ld 
afer fold forming, as was his wont, comparisons in his 
‘om mind, botween the crops he had seen in the most 
favoured provinees of France, and the crops he saw 
there waving under his eyes from soil only reoetly re- 
clined from the wilderness, A grist mill was greatly 
‘ode in the settlement and he trged the Government 
to erect one in a locality ne central as possible for the 
faomers 

‘From the dunes which thickly studded the sex-shore 
nthe east and westside of the harbour, there grew a 
‘peces of wild grass which made good foier for entte. 
Novetter's deed of eonession containal any mention 
of these sand hillocks, and the commandant, no matter 
Iw carefully he exercised the rights of the Government 
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in granting to settlers permission to cut the grass, 
never failed to be accused of partiality. Hence, angry 
altereations and feuds disturbed the peace of the com 
munity, ‘To put an end to these unseemly quarrels, 
Franguct suggested that the grast shoold be cut by 
common Inbour, and the hay’ dstsibuted emong the 
‘workers in proportion to the numberof cattle posses 
by ench, 

Ror the defence of the settlement Franquet designed 
1s piquet fort of four bastions, and recommended i to 
‘he'bult on the erown of the rame eminence on which the 
church stood. By placing it on the shore, it might, be 
‘srgued; better defend the entrance to the harbour, bat 
fan enemy making « descent might effect a Tending at 
ome distant point of the coast, oceupy the eminence 
land thence completely command the fortress. On the 
‘other hand the guns of the fort from the crest of the 
‘eminence, would protest « wide range of country, and 
yield shelter to the inhabitants and their property 
Even in the event of an enemy effecting « landing the 
fort would be a rallying point, from which the defenders 
‘ould be driven only by cannon, and afterall the for 
talitis of @ regular siege 

"All now being finished there was nothing to detain 
‘Franquet longer at St. Peters, ho therefore set out at 
‘once on bis return journey. Plodding among sandy dunes 
fd over rogaged ground, wading through swollen rivers, 
fand miry ereeks, when he arrived at the dvelling of 
the widow on the North East River, the road appeared 
to him a great deal worse than when le travelled it oly 
‘few days previous, Personal experience of the gri 
‘ances that aflict a people is sometimes strong ince 
tive to oleae to devise a remedy. Franquet, during the 
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tine he rested at Madatne Genti?’s set himself the task 
Se planning some other route by which travellers could 
(Rach St. Peters with lee discomfort thin he had en- 
Gored. He traced the course of the stream which fell 
{nto the river near the dwelling of Madame Gentil, and 
fn less then a mile came upon « spring from which by 
rnany outlets copious volume of the clearest water 
boiled up and gathering together formed a brook which 
Male away in limpid purity between grassy banks to 
feet the grest river below. Hemmed in by ancient trees 
Hewas such a spot as. pagan post would have made the 
aunt of Naiads or the barkined followers of Diana. 
‘The French called it “La Grande Source.” Frangoet, 
aller examining the country through which the align” 
‘neat would run eame to the conclusion that with very 
Tittle Inbour good road could be constructed in an 
tlnist straight line from the Grande Souree to the 
Tight on which the church stood near St, Peter's Har- 
bur. He was also assured by residents that the tide 
‘mae ite way up the channel formed by the waters from 
{he Grande Source in saifcient volume to carry ahallops 
4 half tide well up toward the fountain head. Here 
therefor, in Peanquets opinion was a site adapted in 
‘ery way for the shipment of merchandise passing 
from St. Peters to Port Lajoi, and he sent his plane 
forall this to the Government, and supported them 
vigorous argument. 

"Having Aniabed bis c 
of the sunshine of an August day still mained to show 
lim as the barge floated down the rtrcam, the quiet 
farsteadings surrounded with every appearance of 
comfort and plenty, and the rich felds of grain that 
‘dor the banks on either hand. ‘The night was spent 
Siar Gauthier 
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on the following morsing nearly all the settlers 
from both sides of the river were collected to represent 
their views and hear Franque’s decision respecting the 
site of the proposed church. With regard to expensee 
fand other detaile perfect unanimity prevailed in the 
resting, the only point in diapte was on which side of 
the river the church should be bait, Franquet, having 
Ineard the arguments of either party, called tothe 
notice of the meting the fact, that were the eureh to 
bbe built on the wouthern bank of the river, only the 
inhabitants who Tied on that bank could be reckoned 
upon to attend it, whereas were it built on the northern 
side the setters around ‘Tracadie which was only two 
leagues distant, would come there to Mats oftener than 
they would go to St. Peters. Besides, said he, Sieur 
Bogean has generously offered a free gift of land on 
which to build the chur, his orchard he offers forthe 
site of a Presbytery, and his garden for a conctery, 
‘Franquct added yet another consideration which in our 
days may be regarded as levial, but which possesed 
sreight among a people of simple tastes, and easily sti 
fied with natural enjoyment. At the foot of the slope 
fon the surat of which was the proffered site of the 
charch, a spring of water called Belair spring, and 
renowned all over the district for its parity and fresh 
nest, gushed from the yellow sand in cool abandanos 
‘There, continued Franguet, those who come from a die 
tance can rest and refresh themselves after their Long 
Journey. The cogsney of these reasons healed all der 
‘ences, and it was agreed to build the church on the site 
offered by Sicur Bugeau, and to call the new parish 
‘that of St, Louis. twas farther stipulated that forthe 
secommodation of those residing on the opposite side of 
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‘the river coming to church, a ferry boat should be pro- 
‘al and unsintined nt the expense ofthe parishioners 
Tn both sides of the river, Finally, Prangoct promised 
{o use his infuence with the Government Lo obtain from 
France bell for the new church. 

‘When Frangust snd his party returned to Port La 
js, they Tearned that the frigate, “Gracieue:” from 
Bey Verte, commanded by Lieatenant de Taurin, was 
tnchored « good league aray from the harbou's mouth 
‘The commander it eeems was in the belief thet any 
nearer approach would be attended with risk. Pranquely 
wrth ready tact seized the opportunity to enlighten the 
Camsandere of French warships on the navigation of 
the waters that led into Port Lajoie. To a young Licu- 
teount on board the “Gracivuse” he set the task of 
sounding and preparing x chart of the courte into the 
Iberbour from where his ship lay at anchor up to what 
‘snow known a the three tides. The work was earvid 
at with a zeal and intelligence that drew words of high 
fomnendation from Franguet. 

TFranquet had yet to visit ‘Trois Rividres, but the 
journey there involved lee toil and less hardship than 
‘hat to St. Peters. Ax Franquet asled up and down 
the spac harbour taking soundings, examining hend- 
Innis, and exploring the three great rivers that lke 
to meny highways offered safe communication with the 
Interior of the coutry, he was struck with the megnifi- 
‘ence of the situation, and its great importance as a 
texport whether in pesce or war. The entrance in every 
tenditon of the tide was safe to ships of the heaviest 
tonnage, with an abundance of deep water inside to 
Alford good anchorage tothe entre nevy of the nation. 
rom sich a station a fleet could watch the passage of 
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Canso, sweep the waters of the Gulf, protect the com 
runications between Bay Verte and Canada, and be 
‘oreen the Island and Inle Royale. And yet as Franguet 
‘turned over in his ind all these advantages the beaut. 
ful expanse of water was distaried oaly by the wind, 
the rush of the meckeral, or the splash of the wild fom! 
[Not a bost save hie own was visible, Nota human being 
save the sailors on board his own craft was to be sem 
‘The water was a solitude, and the land on all ses 4 
wildernest,stretehing farther than the eye could trace 
it. Only from Brudenell Point had the forest disap 
‘peared. Tt lay cleared but houseles, for the hand ofthe 
New England spoiler had in 1745 swept away every 
veilige of the flourishing settlement that adorned the 
headland; leaving only the arable lands to tell «story 
of ruined hopes. 

‘That a tract of country possessing in uch vich abun 
dance al the qualitce powerful to attract the setler, 
should be without an inhabitant at a time when Acadian 
families were pouring on to the Tslond in stealy 
stream, was duc to the fact that the allodial rights 
conferred on the company represented by De Rome 
‘were stil in fall legal vigour. Two thousand and fre 
hhundred acres of water frontage with forty acres inland 
Inad been granted to this eompsny by the Crown, and 
although it was next to certain that the shareholder 
had for ever abandoned their speculation, yet. ie 
charter existed still, and the immigrant wisely prefered 
the Crown to a Lord Superior. Pranguet urged the 
Government to put an end to this stagnant condition of 
matters by effecting some compromise with the cot 
ppeny, and eo allow the matchless harbour snd the rch 
‘urrounding lands to e turned to some account, In viet 
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cf settlement, and the posiility of the Crown estab 
fishing defences to protect the settlers from marnnders 
jawer Lines, Franquet drew out the plan af a redoubt 
to be built of stone and brick on Brudenell Point. 

uch isthe acoount which Franquet hav Iaft of his 
jourmey throng the Island of St.John. ‘The picture he 
nas of the condition of the Island at the time of his 
Git is trothfal; his suggestions for inmproving. that 
“nuiton axe conesived in m ein of adminintrative wis- 
dom which docs him ereit, his eulogis on the fertility 
fof the sol, the vichness of its pastures, the value of its 
tatural harbours, and the navigable character of the 
reat estuaries that allaed the waters of the occan far 
Spinto the heart of the country, were all true, but they 
thred the fate of Cassandra's prophesiee—they were 
titer not believed or deemed unworthy of being qeick- 
{acd by setion. Frangust alr, at we have seen, drew up, 
for the defence of the Island four permanent placce of 
srength. ‘These never rose in slid masonry and eneth- 
tori on the sites they were designed to occupy, but ay 
Folll up in the quiet recesses of Government archives, 
‘wefol only to the moralist to illustrate afresh the far 
{lity of good intentions, even when carried to the verge 
of action, bat left there. 

Conmuniention between the diferent eetlements was 
ected in those days ehiely in canoes, hugging the 
thores along the bays and estuaries, ravelling in this 
‘ray ras alway Inborious and ab certain seasons dan: 
frown, Bat it war the only method, for the Island was 
‘oadles. The nearest approach to a highway was that 
Tring between the Grande Souren and St. Peter's Har 
‘our, along: which Frengost made his journey with 
rach toil and discomfort, ‘The Count De Raymond, 
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percsiving the neceity of establishing some means of 
Prompt communication between the principal sett. 
nents, ordered a road five feet wide to be opened be- 
tween Point Marguerite and Trois Riviees. It was ia 
tended that another rosd should rus from the Teter 
harbour in straight line to St. Peters. Franduet sage 
gested a change, which without adding mach to the 
length of the journey, would afford additional conver 
fence to travilers going between the diferent settle: 
rents, His plan wes to carry a road as straight ay 
porsibie between Brudenell Point and «spot on the kt 
bank of the North East River, opporite to the Grande 
Source. A Tine drawn from Point Marguerite to Kast 
Point would cross this road almost af right anges, end 
from the point of intersection a tind road could be 
laid out 12 St, Peter's Harbour. We have no meant of 
Knowing how far these asggestions were adopted. A 
traveller who in the following year visited many settle 
ments of the Island, remarks that throngh the dene 
forest which covered Point Marguerite ran the “Toye 
Road” of Three Rivers Te was undertaken by the Count 
De Reymond, and wer carried on as far as the penim 
ula of Three Rivers. From this it may peehepa be 
inferred that Franquets hints on roud-making shared 
the same fate as his administrative suggestions, and hit 
plans for securing the Island against the aggression of 
Toreign enentes, 




















CHAPTER XI 


‘Phe Census of Sieur de La Roque: 1752 


‘THE census made hy the Sieur de La Roque under 
the direction of the Comte de Raymond, Governor of 
Te Royale, is the Inst detailed account of Isle Saint 
‘Jean extant. Tt was taken in the summer and early 
faotumn of 1752 and is a trustworthy landmark be- 
tween the first rush of immigrants after the founding 
of Halifax and the second influx due to the fall of 
Beaueéjour and the Expulsion of 1755. ‘The Sieur 
de La Roque was instructed to make “a general 
‘ensus of the settlers, on the island, name by name, 
ten as well as women and children, their respective 
ges and professions, the number of axpents each hus 
of improved land, the number of their eattl, their 
specie, fowl, ete, ete, distinguishing the good work- 
ten from those who are not, and the character of 
tach individual... and lastly a general survey of 
‘erything.”” He did this work with zeal and know!- 
fdge and gave much satisfaction to the Comte de 
Raymond. 

From this census, which is also a sort of journal 
ed ranning commentary, many interesting facts 
ray be gathered as to the general condition of the 
‘land in 1758. It also serves as a useful check upon 
rmany of the guesses that have been made about popu 
luton and general conditions both prior and subse- 
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quent to that date. ‘The chief defect of the census is 
the absence of a statistionl summary, although this 
Jhas not been an unmixed evil as it has compelled one 
to go over it many times and in so doing to reetne 
Impressions that would otherwise have been missed; 
fand, moreover, nether the pathos nor the humor of 
life ean find adequate expression in statistics. Tt is 
‘one thing to say that an enforced migration causes 
hardships to young and old alike, but one receives « 
much more vivid impression of hardship from read- 
ing such an excerpt as the following, in which an old 
couple of eighty-eight and cighty-three years, re 
spectively, have to pull up ther stakes and share the 
‘common ruin of their children and grandehildren: 





Paul Bondrot ploughmen, native of PAcadie, aged 
{49 years has been two years in the colony. Married to 
Marie Joseph Dosrony native of PAcadic, aged 40 
yee, 

"They have two sons and three daughters 

‘ean Charles Boadeot, aged 12 years 
Basile, aged 4 years; 

Marguerite, aged 17 years; 
Erangoiee, aged 14 years; 

Anne, aged 7 years. 

Charles Douaron, their father, native of Acad 
aged 90 years and infirm. Married to Frangoise Goad, 
nitive of PAcadie aged 88 yours. 

"They have in lve stock five oxen, four cows, one sow 
fand four pigs. The land on which they are settled it 
Situated on the Rivie des Blancs, it has been given to 
them verblly by M. de Bonneventare, They have made 
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clearing on it of five arponts in extent where they have 
own seven bushels of wheat and eight bushels of oats. 
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Or again: 


Jean Fraiquingost, ploughmen, native of Ploauane, 
bishopric of Saint Malo, aged 87 years, he has been in 
the country two years. Married to Anne Lejeane, native 
of Pcadie aged 25 years. 
‘They have one son and tro daughters 
‘oseph, aged 7 yea 
Veronique, aged 5 year 
Anne Marie, aged 6 months, 
Inlive stock they have one pig, having lost all besides 
daring the past winter. 


‘There is no doubt that this couple also lost an 
intervening child owing to their migration, while 
their poverty reveals ata glance the hardship of leav- 
ing the rich valleys of Acadia to cut a new home out 
ofthe thickly wooded upland. 

But the ease of the widow compelled to seck a new 
home under such conditions is still more deserving 
cof pity asthe following passage reveals: 











Marie Boudrot, widow of Pierre Richard, very poor, 
tive of PAcadie, aged 86 years has been inthe coun 
tay tro years 
‘he has sx children, fe sons and one daughter: 
Pierre Richard, aged 19 years; 
Paul, aged 17 years; 
Sosephy aged 18 yeurs: 
Honoré, aged 10 years’ 
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‘Thomas, aged 6 years; 
Marie, aged 15 years. 

‘They have no livestock, 

"The land on which she is settled i situated on the 
north bank of the said Rivitre da NordEst. Tt waa 
given to her verbally by M. de Bonnaventure and hy 
resumes possesion as they have made no improvements, 


[Nor does the census reveal any widespread comfort 
on the part of the older settles. Less than a dozen 
could boast of fifty acres of cleared land or of any 
considerable stock. "They are rich in children but not 
otherwise, and the widow with her large brood can 
look for litte help from her almost equally indigent 
neighbors: 


Maric Genty, widow, very poor, of Jean Baptiste 
Haché Galland, native of PAeadis, aged 48 years and 
the has been 20 years inthe country. 

‘She has seven children, five rons and two daughters 

“Antonine Haché, aged 18 yeerss 

‘Michel, aged 16 years; 

Sosephy aged 14 years: 

Louis, aged 12 years 

Georges, aged 10 years 
Marie Joreph, aged 25 yearss 
Margueritte Louse, aged 28 year. 

Of live stook they have two oxen, one cow, one hors 
lone wether, two emt, tro sows four pigs, five gues and 
ten fowls. 

"The land on which they are settled is held by grant 
from M. Duvivier. They have made a cloaring for the 
towing of thirty-two bushels, bat have sown only seven 
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ot having boen able to procure more owing to their 
poverty 

Most of the settlers were married and they mar- 
ried young: some as enrly a8 sixtoen; but in general 
bn attaining their majority. ‘There were many 
iidows and widowers with large families; but even 
hese had the habit of marrying again. Only one ease 
of separation is recorded, that of « soldier whose 
trifle had left him, 

‘The eare with which the officials of Ney France 
‘and Acadia watched the eradles is clearly revealed in 
‘the eensus: 











Jean Henry dit Le Neveu, Junior, native of PAcadis, 
ged 21 yours, has been in the country two years. Mar- 
Ted to Marie Pitre, native of PAeadi aged 21 years 
‘They have no children, being married in the month of 
Saoary onl. 

Live stock: two pi 
Ags 

Charles Pitre, ploughman, native of PAcadie, aged 
28 years has been in the country fifteen months. Mar~ 
ried to Anne Henry, native of PAcadic, aged 21 years. 

"They have no children, being married in the month 
of February only. 

In Ive stock they have one cow, two pigy and one 
sheep. 


Evidently Jean Henry had given his twin sister in 
exchange for hia wife; and the two new families thus 
treated awaited the future in confidence. ‘Their live 
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stock was not mumerous, and each husbandman had 
made a clearing for sowing only four bushels of 
wheat; but the faith of the pioneer must ever be “the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” 

‘As intimated inthe letter of Prevost to the Minis- 
ter, November 28, 1751, the original settlements had 
been increased and others added. ‘The Siour de La 
Roque enumerates settlers in twenty-cight different 
localities always clustering around the coasts or st 
‘the mouths of rivers or on their banks. This was due 
to the needs of communication as well as to the fact 
that pasture lands were here already provided by 
nature, « matter of extreme importance to those who 
depended so much upon their live stock for the bare 
needs of existence, The total population was 2823 
exclusive of the garrison, of whom 368 were bachelors 
or heads of families. These were distributed as fol- 
lows: 

Port La Joye; 9 families: 89 persons; Rivitre du 
Ouest, 10 families: 109 persons; Riviére du Nord, 
"families: 44 persona; Rivigre da Nord-Est (north 
fide), $4 families: 185 persons; (south side) 10 
families: 64 persons; Rividre de Peugiguit (eat 
side), 7 families: 34 persons; (westside) 8 families: 
87 persons; Rividre du Moulin-i-Seic, 43 families: 
308 persons; Anse au Comte Saint-Pierre, § families: 
81 persons; Anse au Matelost, 4 families: 153 per- 
‘sons; Grande Anse, 18 families: 95 persons; Grande 
Ascension, 11 families: 69 persons; Pointe au Boul 
eau, 3 families: 14 persons; Anse de la Boulltiere, 
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1 family: 11 persons; Pointe Prime, 18 families: 73 
persons; Anse a Pinnet, 17 families: 110 persons; 
Havre La Fortune, 6 families: 48 persons; Pointe de 
Est, 4 families: 28 persons; St. Pierre du Nord, 63 
amilies: 353 persons; Tracadie, 8 families: 64 per- 
soos; Etang des Berges, 2 families: 15 persons; 
Macpec, 82 families: 201 persons; Bedeo, 8 families: 
49 persons; La Traverse, 5 families: 23 persons; 
Rividre des Blonds, 5 families: 37 persons; Rivitre 
‘ay Crapenu, 2 families: 12 persons; Anse du Nord- 
Ouest, 3 families: 30 persons; and Anse aux Sang- 
ler, @ families: 10 person 

"At Port La Joye the eapital and the headquarters 
of the garrison, the oldest settlers had been only 
‘hee yenrs in the country, and most of them two 
years or less. This shows conclusively that all the 
original settlers had moved into the interior during, 
the English occupation, 1745-1748. At the same time 
‘Thre Rivers the site of Roma's colony had not a 
single inhabitant. 

(OF the total population, 151 stated that they had 
came over in TT48-1749; 862 in 1750; 926 in 1751, 
snd 21 in 1758, During the samme period, 1748-1752, 
98 children were born to the old inhabitants and 114 
‘othe new. If ths total of L573 he deducted from the 
‘rand total of 2893, it leaves only 650 as the popula- 
tion for 1748 when the island was reoceupied by the 
French. This estimate must be approximately cor 
rect for itis confirmed by both Franguet who gave 
the nomaber of ancient habitans as 648 and Desher- 
biers who, in letter to the Minister, November 5 
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1749, placed the population at 658 for the preceding 
year. In this letter he says, “The census made last 
Year shows 128 heads of families making 785 per 
ons, in which nuraber are included #1 habitans from 
‘Acadia totalling 88 persons.” It is a pleasure to note 
hhow nearly these three diferent estimates approach, 
‘one another and they should discredit completely the 
wild statement of Prevost in 1751 that the mew in- 
habitants numbered about 2000 and the old inhabit- 
ants about 1100" 

(Of live stock, the habitans possessed 98 horses, 
1259 cattle, 799 oxen, 1280 sheep, 1295 pigs, 2998 
hens, 20% geese, 90 turkeys, and 12 ducks. As these 
figures include beasts and fowl of all ages and seem 
to be reliable the mortality among the beasts brought 
lover from Acadia by the refugees must have been @ 
heavy one. This mortality is referred to in the corre 
spondence of the period* and may be realized to some 
‘extent by comparing these figures with the specif 
statement of Prevost that up to November, 1781, the 
‘Acadian lad brought over to the island 2209 horned 
cattle, many pigs, several sheep, and 171 horse 
‘These added to the livestock of the ancient habitans 
should have shown a considerable increase even after 
{ue allowance hnd been made for probable shipments 
to Louisburg. Avit is, the grand total of Siear de Le 
‘Roque is actually lest than the increase from Acadia 
as given by Prevost. ‘This ean be explained only on 
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the hypothesis that as result of the failure of eropsy 
Y749-151, the cattle were consumed by the starving 
Inhabitants or died from lack of fodder 

In addition to the live stock the habitens owned 4 
schooners, one of 15 tons, one of 5, one of 26, and 
tone of 45 to 50 tons; 4 batteaux; 15 fishing boats; 





‘and 11 small boats or eanoes. There were only 4 flour 
nills and 2 sawnills for the entire colony. 

‘Although the erops promised well there was much 
land lying idle for luck of seed. The entire seeding 
for the year consisted of 1490 bushels of wheat, 129) 
bushels of oats, 181 bushels of peas, 844 bushels of 
barley, 8 bushels of rye, one bushel of linseed, one 
of sprat, and one-half bushel of buckwheat; but there 
was land cleared for sowing 2035 bushels of wheat if 
the settlers had hed it to saw. In eleven of the newer 
seitlements although small clearings had heen made 
tot a bushel had been sown; and even in the older 
settlements there was great dearth of sed. 

"This dearth of seed was due not only to the short: 
‘emings of oficial France in not keeping its promises 
{othe Acadians who had migrated under assurance 
cf liberal aid but also to a succession of misfortunes 
from 1749 to 1761. These may be ilustrated from 
the Sieur de La Roque’s comments on Malpoque, one 
‘of the oldest and most promising of all the sete 
mente: 


‘The lands in the neighborhood of the harbor of Mac- 
pe are superior in quality to those of St. Pierre and 
the Rivitre da Nord-Est, and evento all those we have 
Tied up to the present time, Nevertheless those who 
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have settled here have not been able to sted their lands 
this year, but it must be taken into consideration that 
‘thie was due to the bad seasons from which the wnfor- 
tunate settlers have aulfered, during three consceative 
years, The first yeur the trouble was caused by Bald 
Inice. A prejudiced ignorant snd roger people did not 
Tong hesitate in ascribing the coming of this plegue to 
some el epint woring agus he land, Suspicion 
fell on w man nanted St, Germain dit Perigord. This 
picion coming to the knowledge of the Indian, they 
took the man Perigord, pot im to death and buried him 
fon the Isle of Comte de Saint Pierre, which les to the 
lrbonrd ax you enter Bort La Joye. 

"The second bad season was cased by inmumerabie 
Iegions of locusts of « prodigious size. They were of so 
‘voracious a specie that they revaged all the growing 
{geain, vegetables and even the grass and the buds on the 
‘ees 

"The last year the wheat erop was totally sealed 
‘These are the events of thoce three years of anguish, 
that have redaced these poor settlers to the depths of 
poverty, so that for at leest six months the greater 
Ihumber amongst them had not even bread to eat, but 
tubwisted on the shellfish they gathered on the shores of 
the harbor when the tide was out. Tt i certain that un 
lees the King makes them a gratuity, or a loan of sed 
grain, to sce their land this coming spring, the setters 
wil be under the bitter necesity of sbandoning the dee 
Thiet if they would exeape desth from hunger, as they 
Ihave no other soures of ivelihood. 

"The condition to which the stiles on the harbor of 
Macpee have been actually reduced, damonstrates that 
it iv an important and absolute necessity that hey 
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sould be permitted and encouraged to pursue the cod 
fing industey. ‘There has for «long time boen w mis= 
taken belief, founded on a lack of experience of the 
fondition, that the settlers who follow the fisheries neg 
feet the cultivation of the soi. ‘The harbors of Saint 
Pierre and of P'Acaaie area certain proof in evidence to 
‘he contrary. Witness the extensive clearings which the 
tellers have mde in those places, and 1 venture to 
‘Mra that the fshery is an incontostable means of pro 
tating the culture of the soi, because it enable setters 
{oemploy domestics, and to raise cattle and live stock 
for ack of which land will be allowed to remain idle 
‘This not the only advantage Uhat would aceruc to the 
tetlere, for it can be stated as a certain fact veried 
by experince that if eter again the people suffer such 
Tntdship, as are said to return every ten years, in the 
form of m plague of locusts, followed the ensuing year, 
‘when boceh nats are plentifel by one of field mice they 
tillbe enabled to support the loses these animals ocea- 
fon there, by means of the proceads of the Ssberies, 


At East Point, also, a settlement dating from 
3719, not a bushel of grain had been sown. ‘The spe- 
‘ial circumstance affecting this settlement was 
Anastrous fire which swept over the original site on 
{he south of the point and embraced in its destructive 
tours several leagues on the north side ofthe island. 
"This misfortune had led the settlers to move to the 
north side of the point two leagues to the westward 
‘nd there they had cleared about sixty acres, but 
‘vere dependent upon government assistance for seeds 
“nd ifthe King does not make them a gift or loan 
of sed so that they ean sow it next spring they will 
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tality among their live stock.” 
‘The principal settlement in 1752, as always, was 
Port Saint Pierse with the tributary settlement of 
the Northeast River because of the fishing trade, bat 
as had been frequently pointed out these fishermen 
were at the merey of a ring of merchants in Louie 
burg who charged exorbitant prices for their sup 
plies and took the products of the sea at their own 
valuation. The Sicur de La Rogue suggests that 
the settlers could supply the bread, meat, clothes, 
tnd linen and the fishermen wore obliged to procure 
only their salt, lines and hooks from the aforesaid 
merchants, they would be able to sell their fish at the 


Viewed as a whole the census of Sieur de La Roque 
fs the most valuable document of the Brench period 
in Inle Snint Jean. Tt reveals both the achievements 
tnd the aspirations of the French in what might be 


nalism stare at one from every page. But his recom 


harassed officials of the little colony were tunable to 
ccontrol and which finally drove them and their wards 
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impossible to maintain themselves, being today 
last stage of poverty through the great mor 
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price and reap a substantial profit.” 


the era of hope. The virtues and vies of pater- 
ions like those of his predectssors were neg: 


by the corrupt and decrepit Court, and the 
few years were crowded by events which the 


‘ends of the earth, 
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CHAPTER XIT 
‘The Shadow of Calamity 


(ON the return of Franquet to Louisbarg the Comte 
de Raymond, influenced no doubt by his repork 
Sued the folowing instructions to de Bonnaveature 
on October 4, 751 


MM. de Bonaventure will weleome all those who wish 
to ciablish themeelves in He Saint Jean. He will x- 
tourage them to clear such lands as shall be granted to 
them. He wil promise them all the help that they 
reawontbly need for the frst year's subsistence and 
{or their establishment, He will protect all the now 
folozsts as well as those who are slready settled there 

‘He ill be particularly careful to grant only such 
lands es have not already been grented or such as have 
‘en reunited to the Royal domain. If he find any to 
‘thom lands would have been granted which they bd 
tot cultivated but who offer to do 40 nest spring, be 
‘il confirm their grants beewuse they naturelly should 
ave the preference 

“le will exert himself to encourage the ancient colo- 
sists to form villages in accordance with the plans that 
{Thave shown hin. He will make then feel the necessity 
‘of doing this not only Tor their own interests bat also 
Tecnuse it ie His Majesty’ policy. ‘The obvious reasons 








for these villages are that those who inhabit them ean 
lp one another ensily, can assemble themaclves to- 
thar in case of need, that when priests are provided 
{hey wll ll bein reach of spiritual guidance, and what 
Isworthy of great cousideration 





sargeon to heal them 
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‘when they are il; and fnally one of them ean be chosen 
fae their syndic and can assume charge of the com 
munity, resive orders from him and throvgh him make 
requests for such aid as they shall need in certain 
contingencies. 

"Thin arrangement ean be made by granting to the 
colonists already settled lands of greater depth instead 
fof width, ne a means of drawing them closer together, 
Tes true that if these lands were already cleared, there 
would ke « part of these colonists who would be cblgel 
to draw near to one anather at the xpot where i wll be 
determined to form the village and to sbandon & past 
for even all of what they had already cleared, which wil 
feause them grief, M. ds Bonnaventure most use his 
Judgment in such eases according tothe circumstances 
‘after making personal examination ne far as posible or 
zanination by Captain Dufresne and Ensign Bost 
don, as to the situation chosen and how i will sit fo 
form villages in the diferent parts where habitans have 
teen place. 

In regard to new colonists who wish to establish then- 
selves on the said island, M. de Bonnaventare will avid 
inconvenience by placing them immediately in villages 
according to the plan indicated to him. 

He will have a register made of all the concesion 
slready granted, He will pay particular attention to 
the savages, treat them with favor but at the eae tine 
Ihe will keep them in respect and attachinent tothe King 
‘and watch over their conduct 

re will have Siours Dufreape and Bosredon examine 
the ronds from Port La Joye to Three Rivers and from 
‘Three Rivers to St. Peters and from Three Ivers to 
East Point, which they will repair so that a man ot 
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horseback may travel comfortably, and this they 
ddo ext spring, commencing with the road from Port 
{a doye to Three Rivers and then from ‘Three Rivers 
to St. Peters 

He will improve the small end of the road from the 
point of River Port La Joye or North East which goes 
YoSt, Peters and make it little higher. 

He willbe careful to prevent all prohibited commerce, 
particularly to ace that no one buys codfish from the 
Bratch, 

He wll be especially careful not to allow any beasts 
seat out of the island, above all cows, shoep, sows, ee 
fo that these species may multiply and in time make the 
Jnlnd reaupporting. 

Te willbe necessary to put in the titles which he will, 
ave necorded, ist that each grantee will be allowed to 
ave a certain quantity of land in proportion to the 
‘umber of his horned cattle sheep, pigs, poultry, ety 
ltd that be will make a garden and clear land for sow- 
{ng genin of all Kinds, He will rogulate all according to 
the situation and extent of the land to be granted 

He will inform himself of everything that happens in 
alt parts of the said island on every oveasion that pre- 
teat ital 











In 1752 considerable progress was made in Isle 
Saint Jean in spite of the dearth of provisions. It 
‘vas possible to estimate the needs of the refugees 
‘ith greater accuracy oving to the fact that immi- 
‘pation was slight: only seven or eight Acadian fami~ 
Tiss crossed over in the good season and later in the 
year five German and Swiss families, deserters from 
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Halifax; and in addition fortune was kind, bringing 
‘bountiful erop.* 

In spite of the sad condition of many of the refu- 
gees who, according to de Bonnaventure and Prevost, 
showed signs of avarice and chieanery and a fond. 
ness for wrangling with one another, the year 1763 
was one of hope. The crops gave splendid promise 
Tuntil Iate in August when they were attacked by 
rust; but as it was, the grain yielded seven to one, 
On the other hand the gardens were very fruitful and 
this did much to offset the moderate returns from 
‘wheat. One sole habitan earried 5000 eabbages and 
100 hogsheeds of turnips to Louisburg’ and, though 
his ease was exceptional, it was @ great encourage- 
ment to others. The Governor of Ie Royale gave 
flour in exchange for wheat and imported New Eng- 
land whest for seeding in the following spring, 

‘Tn his observations on farming in the island, Pre- 
vost throws an interesting sidelight on the extent to 
which paternalism was earried at this date. Some of 
‘the Acdians wished to raise horses but he discour- 
aged the industry on the grounds that they would 
require more food than oxen, that as they gave 
quicker returns and needed less training oxen would 
De neglected, and that as they would find an ensy sale 
in the West Indies, that would lead to commerce with 
the enemy. Hence the hebitans must be prohibited 
from having more than one horse per family." 

‘Further the island eould now felicitate itself on the 
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presence of priests « fact which gave “ine 
Toy” to Prevost. Prior to 1752 there had been only 
the chaplain of the garrison at Port La Joye, but 
Ienceforth there were to be four additional priests, 
stationed at Malpeque, St. Peters, Northeast River, 
tnd Point Prim. ‘The habitans vied with one another 
in completing the chapels, and the Minister directed 
that £700 lores be diverted from the scoret service 
funds for this purpose: "Those of Point Prim, most 
fof whom were from Cobequid, were particularly de- 
Fighted to have with them their former priest Pere 
Girard. He in turn took deep interest in their 
Gsirs and intereeded with the Minister on their 
Iehalf. The following extract from one of his letters, 
dated October 31, 1758, confirms one in the belief 
that the lot of the refugees in the French stage of 
the grand dérangement left much to be desired: 











ur refugees in general donot lose eaurage, and hope 
by working to be abl to live; but the nakedness whichis 
lest universal and extreme afliete them sore; and T 
an assure you that several willbe unable to work this 
Miler for lack of implements, They cannot protect 
Themes from the cold either by day or by night 
ost of the children are 10 naked that they cannot 
sore themselves. When I enter their huts snd find them 
fiting in the ashes beside the fre, Hey try to hide 
Viemocves with their hande and take to fight having 
titer shoot, stockings nor chemises. All are not re- 
Sheed to this extremily but almost all are in ned. 

Rien th Nery oar to Le Normst, March 9,318 

SC TV, Vo. 9pm, 
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‘Phe progress of the English establishments a 
Fort Lawrence and Fort Edward, stimulating as 
they did the menaces of the French and Indians 
fat Beauséjour, spurred on the Acadians so that in 
1758 and 1754 migration was revived after the lull 
‘of 1752, Some 400 passed over to Isle Saint Jean in 
1158. This number included 135 who had gone to Te 
Royale and settled at Pointe & Le Jeunesse, where 
‘they had almost starved. ‘The census of 1768 gives « 
total of 2641, an increase of 418 over that of Sieur 
de La Roque in 1752. In live stock there were 823, 
‘oxen, 1497 cattle, 1651 pigs, 1440 sheep, and 152 
horses. On cleared lands 2149% bushels of wheat had 
Teen sown and on burned land 605%. ‘There was 
‘additional nd cleared for sowing 5555 bushel, and 
‘burned for sowing 2429 bushels. Of peas 420%, bar- 
ley 23%, rye 5, and oats 485% bushels had’ been 
sown, The dearth of seed had prevented the habitaas 
from uring almost two-thirds oftheir available land; 
and it required all the surplus erop to provide seed 
for the following year. 

Tn the spring of 1754, 8000 bushels of wheat, 1000 
of peas, and a quantity of onts were sown, and, bar 
ring. an accident, the Governor of Louisburg looked 
forward to the prospect of drawing some grain from 
Isle Saint Jean instead of sending it there as had 
hitherto been the sad necessity practically every year 

nee its foundation.* Acadians still continved to 
migrate and would have done so in grester numbers 
but for the lack of fortfiations, a lack which the 
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affkials of Louishung and Port La Toye urged in 
almost every letter from 1749 to 1758. Ia April M. 
de Bonnaventure, the Commandant, was transferred 

succeeded by M. Rousseau de 





, as supplied by the missiona- 
ries to LIADbE de L'Tsle Dieu, revealed a population 
‘of 2969. This consus isthe first to show a settlement 
tt Three Rivers since the failure of Roma, but sc- 
cording to it there were then 101 persons located 
there and others were arriving. Immediately after 
the consus was taken an unprecedented number of 
Acadians crossed to the island owing to the fall of 

mur and the Expulsion of 1755 which fol- 
loved it. This was the most trying period of all for 
‘the Commandant. ‘The refugees came Inte in autumn 
vrithout warning, without resouvoes, and the island 
Ina litle to offer. Between the last month of 1755 
‘and the first months of spring some 2000 were flung 
upon the eare of de Villejouin.” They eame from 
Beauséjour, Cocagne, Pisquid, and Cobequid. From 
the latiar a few had moved over quietly during the 
to years preceding the expulsion, but in 1755 the 
village moved en masse via Tatamagouche 40 that 
ven the British officers arrived bearing the orders 
of Lawrence not a single habitan was to be found, 
In his extremity de Villejouin shipped off the more 
‘ged and infirm to Canada but he still hed 1400 


TOT, Wot 38 108; Com Arek port, 1806, Vol. 
App Hep. 
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additional refugees to feed and nothing to feed them 
with, Under such circumstances it is little wonder 
that the “souls” whom the missionaries were sending 
to Ine Saint Jean became “mouths” to the practical 
Commandant. By 1756, then, the population of Isle 
Saint Jean must have exceeded 4400 and of theve 
fully one-third were entirely at the ration of the 
King while an equal number must have been less 
than self-supporting. It is interesting to note that 
fof 87 Acadians who crossed over from Cocagne in 
‘the spring of 1756, 16 had beon expelled by the Eg- 
Tish and disembarked in Carolina. ‘They, with 34 
cothers, had made their way back to the St. John 
ivery thence to Cocagne. ‘They were destined to be 
expelled once more in 1758: 

"The suifering of all daring the winter of 1765- 
1756 was great. De Villejouin had implored help 
from Louishurg but the oficials had little to spare 
‘They sent what they could, it being a mild spel ate 
in December, and promised more in April. But all 
that could be earried ina goclette and a battesa 
could not suffice for so many. Inthe spring Drucourt 
‘and Prevost sent two vessels with provisions and in 
the summer Bigot sent from Quebec on the boat, Le 
Flora, which carried the “useless mouths” thither, a 
boutload of provisions, and another boat, Les Deus 
‘Socurs, on its way to Louisburg was chased by the 
‘Bnglish and had to wnload in Tale Saint Jean* Even 
with this aid de Villejouin reported in November, 
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1756, that he had only two months supplies on hand 
for the 1400 recent arrivals at the minimum ration 
of 20 pounds of flour, 10 pounds of vegetables, 12 
pounds of beef, 1 pound of butter, and 1 pot of 
molasses per family per month. At the same time the 
fancient habitans owing to bad weather in August 
Jud only half what they needed for winter, and would 
be unable to keep anything for seed." Under such 
laying conditions de Villejouin feared that unless 
help eame from some unexpected quarter he would be 
‘compelled to kill of the cattle to avert starvation; 
amd this would be a great pity as there was plenty 
of foier to winter the 7000 horned eattle which they 
sctually possessed. He had recently gathered some 
+00 of these at ‘Tatamagouche, of which be sent 173 
to Louisburg; and he was sending 2% young men to 
‘Acudia to winter there that they might pick up wan- 
‘ering cattle for Louisburg and save themselves and 
their own beasts ns long as possible, But the refugees 
have neither clothing nor money and those who are 
without money or eattl cannot have even meat if the 

tions give out. In addition to allthis alt was searee 
tnd the offers of the garrison had nothing to drink. 

‘A few days later the Commandant wrote that the 
Ibitans were pressing him every day to allow thera 
‘okil the cattle but he did not wish to do that except 
sa last resort 

By good luck Prevost was able to buy the ca 
ote priae taken from the English and he sent to Vi 
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Iejouin 1179 quintals, 60 pounds of flour, 258 quin- 
tals of salt beef, 138 quintals, 16 pounds de pieds et 
testes de cochons, 8948 pots of molasses, 100 hoge- 
heads of salt, 517 ells of drugget, 8214 ells of course 
blue cloth, 176 wraps of various kinds, 100 hats, and 
£2000 ells of blue, striped staff for chemises, charging 
Ihim to make this ast until spring. Apart from thie 
lot, the stores of Louisburg were empty and there 
‘wat no merchandise inthe colony.” 

‘One of the boats carrying the salt and part of the 
flour got caught in the ioe near Port La Joye. Most 
of the cargo was saved by the Indians. 

‘The tale of 1757 was even more distressing. Some 
seed wheat was brought from France on the frigates 
that came out for the defence of Louisburg, but the 
crop was again a failure, and de Villejouin had to 
muster all his eourage to face the winter. ‘The fears 
of the habitans were inereased by the rumors of Eng- 
Tish designs against Louisburg. Some of them grew 
0 discouraged that they did not till their lands, as 
they expected a raid from the English at any mo- 
ment. ‘To provide against this contingency, all the 
coast inhabitants were armed as well as posible and 
Provided with anmanition. ‘The women and children 
wwere sent up the Northeast River and the habitans 
there were instructed to send their families and eatile 
into the woods on the approach of the enemy. 

Ta the meantime the young men of the colony were 
playing an active part against the English. Sixty 
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of them had been armed and sent over to Acadia in 
the winter of 1756. ‘They picked up a number of 
horses and 40 oxen near Pisguid. Hore also they 
Iulled 13 Englishmen, wounded four, and eaptured 
nagazine with 900 hogsheads of wheat, 60 of flour, 
some lard and butter. They also burned two grans- 
ries of wheat, a bakery and a mill. In ac 

this they aided some Acadians who were in hiding. 
between Cobequid and Tatamagouche to migrate to 
Isle Saint Jean and carried 500 oxen to Louishurg.* 

Gautier, son of Nicolas, the old enomy of Eng- 
land, was engaged as a scout for France. In the wit 
ter of 1756 he had made a remarkable journey to 
Quchec by the St. John Valley carrying messages 
from Louisburg. During 1757 he was busy in the 
vicinity of Halifax from which he and his Indian 
{guides seldom returned without scalps and prisoners 
taken at the very gates of the citadel 

Tn the enrly spring of 1757 de Villejouin dineoted 
{he eapture of two boats from the English, one 
rectly under the guns of Fort Gasperesus the other 
ar by. 

‘But all these exploits profited little the hungry 
refugees of Isle Saint Jean. ‘They were sill an object 
of much solicitude to the oficials of Canada and le 
Toyale but they could give them litle assstanee, 
hile ther solitude was not entirely altruistic. They 
seemed to be quite as much eoncerned with the con 
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servation of horned eattle as with the sufferings of 
the Acadians. Vaudreuil writing to the Minister on 
April 18, 1757, says that de Villojouin has only six 
weeks? provisions for the refugees while many of the 
ancient inhabitants are in want and have no seed, 
“The women and children dare not go out being 
‘unable to hide their nakedness, Tt is the sare with a 
number of the men. Isle Saint Jean deserves atten- 
tion, It would be a grest pity to lose it, the more that 
there are actually 6000 horned cattle there, [tis very 
necessary then that the King should send some frig- 
‘ates to the island and even have them remain there 
daring the winter, otherwise the English could easily 
pillage and burn the scattered settlements." 

On December 10, 1757, Prevost wrote the Minister 
asking for seed wheat and immediate assistance to 
favert famine in Isle Saint Jean where the last two 
crops had been a total failure, He had sueoceded in 
getting some wheat and rye off prizes, otherwise they 
would have starved to death. As it was the prospect 
for the winter of 1758 was pitiable and many would 
suffer extreme want until the next erop which could 
not be sown winless seed came from France.” ‘This is 
the last extant report prior to the conquest by the 
English. But the silence speaks eloquently of hard 
ship and neglect. 

‘Such then was the condition of Isle Saint Jean on 
the eve of greater ealamity. During five years thre 
Ihad been only one good erop and it had been limited 
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through Iack of seed. Throughout this period the 
ancient inhabitants had hardly been able to provide 
‘hemselves with the bare necessities of life. At the 
sane time there were between 1400 arid 2000 refu- 
ipesentirely dependent upon the King’s stores which 
‘seldom could boast two months" suppliss on the most 
‘earefal rationing. Old and new inhabitants alike were 
constantly beset by a double fear, the fear of want 
tnd the fear of invasion. Yet, in the main, they kept 
‘ap a brave front and relied upon the King. Though 
there were complaints of insubordination, only an 
abedient and dependent people would have submitted 
to the ordinances which aimed st preserving the eat- 
tie for the future needs of others, while they pre- 
served a miserable existence on breed and peas, cked 
‘out with occasional doles of salt meat reshipped from 
Touishurg. As it proved, it would have been better 
to have killed their eatlle for they were ultimately 
dkstroyed or eaptured by the English when the fall 
of Lonisharg involved the tragic isle in the same 
fate 





































CHAPTER XIIT 
‘The Expulsion of 1758 


"Tue year 1158 was a fatefal one forthe habitans 
of Ile Saint Jean, Faithful to the end hey di what 
they could to amit inthe defence of Louisburg. All 
the youth capable of bearing arms were sent off wth 
the Indians under M. de Vilejuin, sn ofthe Com- 
mandant. They were employed by Drucour, at Mig 
where they were joined by Boishebert with trope 
tnd Indians from French territory, on July 1. Aes 
ording to the llter, de Villejoun' detachment con. 
Sted of 200 men, badly equipped. One hundred of 
them had tobe abundone becmuse they had no shen! 
‘The others, though willing, were of litle us, ax 
Louisburg capitulated on July 26, and with Louie 
burg were involved the fortunes of Tne Sunt Joan. 

“Te third stile of the capitulation was ax fol 
dons 


‘The Governor shall give orders that the troops which 
‘are on the Island of St. Jon and its dependencies shall 
repair on board such ships of war asthe Admiral (Eng: 
Tish) shall send to receive them.® 

‘The inhabitants were afterward included as it 
Ihad now become the settled policy of the British to 
root out the French completely. Consequently steps 
were immediately taken to deport everybody to 
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France. On August 8, Amherst instructed Lord 
Rollo, accompanied by Lieutenant Spry, engineer, 
to take 500 men on four ships of war, and to proceed, 
inder proper convoy provided hy Admiral Bosca: 
wen, t0 St. John's Inland. ‘Phere he was to build a 
fort near the existing barracks or on the best site 
svailable, eapable of being defended by 100 men oF 
many as should be necessary for their own sccu- 
rity and for the security of the island. Carpenters, 
boards, spikes, nails, palisades, and everything 
eceezary wore tobe taken along with the troops. 

‘M. Drucour was to send two or three offers from 
Louisburg to inform the garrison and the inhabit- 
ants of the capitulation and to instruct them to lay 
down their artus. If any of the inhabitants should 
refuse to lay down their arms or should offer opposi- 
tion they were to be treated as rebels and destroyed 
“het we may remain in quiet postesson of the 
ilnd.” 

‘All the inhabitants who should surrender or be 
taken alive, were to be brought to Louisburg, and if 
the number should be so grest as not to leave room 
far the troops, they should be sent off first and the 
ships would return for the later. 

When everything was settled, a eaptain and three 
subalterns with 100 to 180 men or at many ax Lord 
Rollo should consider necessary, should be left and 
he should return to Louisburg for further orders.” 

‘On August 8 Colonel Rollo set out and immedi- 
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ately on arrival proceeded to build Fort Amberst, the 
first fort erected on Isle Saint Jean and to round up 
the inhabitants, who after hearing the oficers sent 
by Drucour, made no resistance, in the neighborhood 
‘of Port La Joye, although many of those in the out- 
Tying settlements escaped to Miramichi and Quebec, 
carrying with them or destroying as much of their 
live stock and hoasehold effeetsas they could. Four 
French schooners kept busy on the north shore trans 
porting the people with their flocks and household 
fds, ‘The Indians also mustered to the number of 
1150 on the north shore and gave Rollo no little un- 
easiness os to their intentions, but they confined 
‘themselves to destroying property to prevent it from 
falling into his ands.’ ‘The chaplain of Port La 
Toye escaped the day before Rollo arrived, but the 
priests of Northeast River, St. Peters and Point 
Prim were embarked with their parishioners 

Among the frst lot of 692 sent from Port La Joye 
‘and its neighborhood wat the Commandant and his 
family who wrote the following letter, which is both 
a tribute to his humanity and a sad confirmation of 
the miserable condition of the inhabitants: 





Port La Joye, 
September Sth, 1758. 
My Lord, 
 reosived the letter which you honored me by writing 
last spring and T made nse of the seed which arrived 
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‘on the royal boat, the only one which eame to our 
fad. Although this added to what Thad in store from 
Tastutumn was not nearly suficient to sow all the 
lands that were prepared, Thad hoped to bein pori- 
tion to feed the whole island this autumn with very little 

Je assatance—a very gratifying prospect for mey 
Hy Lord, after three years of unrdined want. More: 
‘ver, during thove three years, the island was stocked 
with enough eattle to supply efective and annual aid 
{to Locisbourg. 

in accordance with your orders, My Lord, T 
taken all possible precautions, in the aad situation 
hich T found myself, to repulse the enemy had he pre 
feted Bimielf on our coasts before the surrender of 
Touisbourg. This contingeney did not arrive and the 
taking of Louiebourg has necessarily entailed our lost. 

‘Three weeks after this expedition, the English eae 
to le Saint Jean and from two officers whom M. Dru 
our hed sent on the English vessels, T recived his let- 
ter by which Twas enjoined to conform to the expitale 
tion which he had made with the English generale in 
regard lo Louisbourg and its dependencies. 

‘Under those conditions, it remained to me, My Lord, 
aly to play my part. Knowing Louisbourg fallen, I 
‘ould not advise the habitans to take arms without ex- 
posing them to the fary of the conqueror. Nor accord- 
Ing to my notion, could I without orders, al 
Tabitans and proceed to Canada, Without superior or 
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dar, uch conduct on my part would have appeared 
Ttcking in natural feling as it woold have expored the 
‘people who had trosted in me to all the horrors of war 
Since all avenues of retrent had been closed. Even if the 
‘auny had given me time to evacuste the country, it 
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vould have been impossible: Miramichi which was the 
{host easily accesible, was without provisions: some of 
those who went there from here have been obliged to 
return, preferring rather to abandon everything’ than 
to dic of hunger. 

‘A request was presented by the inhabitants to Colo 
rel Roll, who came to take possession of the island, 
inthe name of his Britannic Majesty, asking permission 
to remain on their lands, Colonel Rollo even permitted 
them to send Mest. Biscara and Castier to present the 
request to the Generals at Louisbourg, but the English 
generals did not consent, apparently wishing to effect 
the complete evacuation ofthe habitans. Ido not think, 
My Tord, that they ean suceced this autumn, for, a 
‘though M. Rollo hse had embarked along. with me, 
shout 700 persons, who ate actually in the roadstead, 
‘here remain on the island about 4000 souls. No one is 
to blame, My Lord, that a greater number have not 
embarked or that more did not surrender at Louis 
burg, for the treatment of the English doce not make 
fone wish to be under their rule nor isthe treatment of 
the offers more gracious. 

Ta short, My Lord, all Ube wretched people will 
‘turn to Prance, and I would take the liberty of repre 
senting thei aad condition to you Its three yous since 
the Inst refugees arrived on the island. ‘They had to 
endure heavy Towes and mach hardship in getting here 
‘and on arrival, they found themecives so to speak dest 
fate, Want af provisions and clothing were Usir com 
anions on the island. Thad very little to distribate. My 
{istrbutions have been meagre, and it was only by rake 
Jngg them often that T was saved from seeing anyone 
fetually die of want, On their return to France, My 
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ord, unless you intorest yourself in their sufferings 

i Joses, I sce them phmnged into the most frightfl 
nnsery thet they have ever exporionced, such as T ean 
fcarecly Paint for yon. These poor people willbe with- 
‘vt food and clothing, unable to procure lodgings and 
Grewood, in a strange world, timid by nature, and know: 
ing not whither to turn in their hour of need. 

‘Messrs. Biscara and Caster willbe necessary to thom 
ss lenders. They are capable men, My Lord, and Ton 
any part could earnestly wish that it would please you, 
‘Hen Iain allowed to come to France, to permit me to 
rejoin those people, T think, My Tard, that to avoid 
Hinss they should be placed fxr from a seaport; and 
if you have confidence in me, T offer to follow them 
tberever you please to settle them. 

Te will be, T Uhink, My Lord, a great mistake, if the 
inglsh do not permit a certain number to remain on 
the island, a it would be very difficult to restock it with 
citleof which there remain over 6000 a the disposal 
the Bglsh 

‘My family goes to Rochefort, and it sin that way I 
have the honor of writing you. ‘The separation of ox 
fanilon geently increases oar expenter, and we find our 
saves unable to support them. I mysef have lst mach 
bth in Louisbourg and in Isle Saint Jenn. This island 
ber canted me much worry and expense, and during the 
four years, while Ihave been in charge, T have not hud 
the anallent gratuity. But as you have appeared eatis- 
fl, My Lord, with my administration, I beseech you 
tat to abandon my family during my sojourn in Eng- 
land, On my retin, if my meant perait, I propose see- 
iag you personally to give you « more detailed account 
cf my conduct, Ieamestly hope, My Lord, that it will 
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your approval and will deserve your protes- 
tion. This the favor that I bog you to grant me.” 





Tam with very profound respect; My Lord, 
‘Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
Rovesnav pe Vitsnzotny 


A letter from Boscawen to Pitt, September 18, 
1758, based upon a report {rom Lord Rollo reveals 
the English ignorance of the island at this time ax 
well as their eredulity. In this letter he suys: “By the 
number of the inhabitants on this island, and the 
plenty of eor and enttle they have, you will se the 
{great importance of it to the French, by the best 
‘accounts T can get, they have been the only supply 
for Quebec of cor and beef since the war except 
‘what has been brought from Europe, having at 
[present above 10,000 horned cattle, and many of the 
inhabitants say they grow each of them 1200 bashels 
‘of com annually, they have no other market for it 
but Quebec. ‘They have heen an aaylum of all the 
French inhabitants of Nova Scotia, and have from 
‘this island constantly carried on their inhuman prac 
tice of killing the English inhabitants for the sake 
of earrying their scalps to the French who paid them 
for it, several sealps were found in the Governou's 
quarters when Lord Rollo took possesion, T have 
‘wrote to his Lordship to desire he will send a particu 
Ine account of the island, ite produce, and if possible 
hhow this great increase of inhabitants eame about 
As the Island hitherto has heen thought of small 
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emquence and not to have above four of fe hun- 
Sed tnbaitats; indeed IM. Dracoar informed me 
there might bene 15002" 

"The preveding chapters adanostalydipote ofthe 
soton that Ile Sint Jean had ere bent euree of 
tepply for Ques andy ith the exception of eat, 
for Lolabarg. On the contrary its history ad been 
oxen exy of foie aed tot eery yon had 
fe dorw fut aod seal fom Quebe, Lactbarg, 
festa, New England, r even from France, Prot 
th IT8e, Louisburg got ie ext from Acadia and 
tren after the exon mos of ate came fom 
the sate place having, iti trae, boon pcked op 
thee by endian refcgees on lle Sait Jean, In 
186 and 1101 « fe calle were shipped from Ile 
aint Jey bt hat hae dove oly by the met 
tne habendingofrrosece nd ote Cra nog 
Ueto town inhitants, efor hat date te up 
iy of eat had been meager indeed: but it had 
tage een aground of hope tnt oe day he sland 
trad bea tree of supply for Louisburg. Tt eat 
Tolle too datnelly emphasied hat le Sent Jean 
lider the French vas never sll-anppoting 

"The scalps alleged to have been found by Lord 
Talo have alo been a subject of controversy. But 
Ahr amo reason to doubt the accurcy of his tate: 
beatin this regard as there is ample evidence to 
prove thatthe vench encouraged the Indians ta 
[eng Fgh scape fo fet; and Were i evidence 
SB ht thy pid 0 then. On the other hand thse 
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sealps were not taken by the Acadians of Isle Saint 
ean but by the Indians. ‘The only Acadian trom 
Isle Saint Jean who can be definitely connected with 
the Indians in their sealping raids was Gauthier 
whose exploits are commended in the journals of both 
The Formidable and The Infezible. The Chevalier 
Barbier de Leseoet, Second Captain of The For- 
‘midable says, September 22, 175: “Last evening, 
the Acadian Gautier, and 4 Indians who had let on 
‘the Ist of the month for Halifax returned. .. . The 
object of the party was to capture prisoners, but 
‘they did not succeed in doing so; they only killed two 
men whom they sealped.”" ‘Whe diavist of The In- 
fesible says: “A man named Gauthier, resident of 
Louisburg, a sworn enemy of the English, did not 
negleot to tell us what was going on in their ports, 
although 60 leagues distent. Our general detailed 
him on several occasions to go there with some In 
dans, who never returned without bringing sealps 
‘and prisoners, secured even at the foot of the raw 
pparts, and I must say that Gauthier roccived a well 
‘deserved reward fram the general" 

‘Apart from Gauthier, the Indians of Isle Sait 
Jean joined with their brothers of the mainland in 
many’ sealping raids that were applauded by de 
Vaudreuil in a letter to the Minister dated August 6 
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1156. So that it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
Lord Rollo wrote in good faith, although his letter 
does not necessarily reflect upon the humanity of the 
babitans settled in Isle Saint Sean, Responsibility 
rust be placed upon the French leaders, 

‘The deportation of the inhabitants of Isle Saint 
‘Jean proceeded slowly. Captain Hay, who was agent 
for the transports sent to Port La Joye, refused to 
allow any to be sent to the north shore of the island 
to intercept those who were escaping by French 
assistance. On October 29, Lord Rollo reported that 
1800 hind been embarked. On November 5, Admiral 
Durell reported that 2000 had been embarked 
16 transports and sent as cartel ships to. Franc 
On November 6, Whitmore in a despatch to Pi 
reported that 2200 had been embarked but that Lord 
Rollo much against his inclination had been obliged 
to leave the inhabitants of « whole parish behind, as 
they lived at a distant part of the island about 100 
niles by land. On November 14, Lord Rollo returned 
to Louisburg. Consequently, whatever additional 
habitans were deported by him most have come in 
during the intervening twa weeks." 

From the records both French and English that 
have survived or are accessible it is impossible to 
Aide as to the total number exported. In addition 
to the 2000 who according to Admiral Durell were 
tent of before November 5 n let of seven transports 
‘et out from Canso on November 25 under the leader 
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ship of 
cording 
Duke 


Ecstimating the five smaller ones at 600, this would 
rake a total of 3500" who were transported in 1758, 
of whom 700 were drowned." On the other hand ite 
possible to argue that these seven transports were 
ppart of the sixteen mentioned by Admiral Durell 


records of Acadians at the ration of the King do not 
distinguish between Acadians from Isle Saint Jean 
fand those from Tle Royale, According to a statement 
ff 1768 there were in round numbers 2400 living at 


the ex 
either 


‘we know to be true, or that the smaller 
been deported. 
be taken as the number deported from Isle Saint 


Jean, 


‘epting, as we are led to do by other evidence, de 
Villejouin’s estimate of between 4600 and 4100 


Many 


from the north shore. Others fled to Miramichi where 
they were reported by Murray to Wolfe, September 
24, 1758, as in a starving condition and making 


prepa 


tour fom Ie Foundation to le 











Captain Nicholls in the Duke William, Ac- 
1g to thie narrative there were over 700 in the 
William and the Violet which were the large, 


although both the dates and the total are strong evi 
dence 


at the 


‘against that hypothesis. Again when one looks 
rench records there is equal confusion, The 





;pense of the King. ‘This would seem to indicate 
‘that there had been a heavy mortality, which 

amber had 
en if the larger number of 8540 








‘there were still 1100 to be accounted for, se- 


‘of these exesped to Quebee in French schooners 


rations for migration to Canada. Others again 
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found their way to St. Pierre and Miquelon—obvi- 
ously those from St, Peters, East Point, and Three 
Rivers. A census of these islands taken in 1767 en- 
rolls cighty-one as from Isl Saint Jean, and some of 
‘hen can be identified from the census of Sieur de La 
Roque. 

‘The same confusion exists in attempting to esti- 
rate the number who remained on the island. Lord 
Rollo stated that he left one whole parish which was 
distant from Port La Joye. This was no doubt the 
parish of Malpeque; but there were other habitans 
up the Northeast River who also escaped deporta- 
tion. That this isso may be gathered from an entry 
in Knox's Historical Journal, July, 1759. 





A fleet of transports are arvived from New York and 
Boston with stores and provisions... . By these ships 
wre are informed that M. Bois Hebert (who js now in 
the eountry) was at Cape Breton when we were there, 
sud that since our departure, be paid « visit to the 
and of ‘St. John, and summoned the commanding 
tice of the fort to surrender, on pain of bing put to 
the sword. ‘To this menace he recived the following 
reply. “Monsicur—you are aistaken, T am not to be 
ferried by you or your threats, and, f you have any 
gard for yourself and your raggemafins, you and 
{hey would do belter to carry yourselves off while you 
tye in whole bones.” Upon this splendid answer, the 
Pantisan, and hir gens de Bois, retired to the woods, 
here they Tay perdue for several days; at length « 
sergeant and eighteen men were sent out From the fort, 
en some occasion or other, who wnfortanately fll into 
‘tmbush, and uot one of them escaped the scalping knife 
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It is obvious that Boishebert found some habitans 
‘upon whom he could rely for provisions and who were 
able to support him in the ambuscade. By this tine 
the Acadians were adepts at living in hiding, as the 
English were to find when they sent for the parish 
‘that had hoon let by Lord Rollo. Early in the spring 
of 1759, Gorernor Whitmore sent two armed sloope 
‘and two transports to the island to relieve the garri- 
‘son and take off the remainder of the inhabitants, 
but on their arrival Captain Tohnson, who had given 
the spirited answer to Boishehert, informed them 
that the French had all gone off to Canada.” But 
this was not the ease. A few may have gone, suflient 
to give support to the rumor, but many rust have 
been in hiding, particularly in the western part of 
the island; snd these retainod their loyalty to 
France, still hoping for her ultimate return. A re 
port of Governor Wilmot dated June 2, 1764, states 
that there were upward of 300 Acadians on Isle 
Saint Jean who “recently in a most selemn mannee” 
declared that they would recognize no sovereign save 
the King of France." When Captain Holland made 
his survey in 1765 he estimated thirty Acadian fami- 
lies on the iland; and in 1767 Captain Morris gave 
the specific number 207. Tt would appear then that 
between 200 and 300 inhabitants were all that re 
mained after fifty years of effort to perpetuate the 
‘French race and character in Isle Saint Jean. 





























CHAPTER XIF 
Social Life and Institutions 


FROM the beginning Tle Sant Jean was a depen 
any of He Royale: both its government and it 
tereats were subordinated to those ofthe fortress of 
Lnisburg. During the twenty-eight years, 1730- 
1158, when the island was part ofthe Royal domain, 
with the exception ofthe three years when it was in 
the hands of the English, there was a garrison at 
Port La Joye, varying from thirty to sixty men. At 
intervals additional soldiers were taken aver from 
Touisburg for clearing or construction purposes: 
tut in no ease was there ever more than 100 men, and 
‘hat rarely. ‘The commander of the garrison was also 
the head ofthe colony, except during the interval of 
eleven years when de Pensens and Duchasnbon bore 
the title Lieutenant de Rot. This title wan not revived 
after the peace of Aix-laChapele, exoept in. the 
case of du Vivier; bt he didnot repair to hia 
tnd, oving to suspicious dealings with the Engli 
Conmisioners on Acuian bounaries, he was sup- 
plated by de Bonnaventare. Both de Bonnaventure 
tnd de Villejoin held the tte of Commandant only. 
“The duties of the Commandant as gathered from 
the instructions that have survived were by no means 
Sight. Hle was the responsible head of the ealony, 
Accountable for defence, good order, an Ue general 
tifa ofthe setters. le was the free behind the 
Subdelegate of the Intendant in the administration 
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of justice. With the Sub-delegate, he conducted pre 
liminary investigations in eriminal cases and then 
avsited orders from Louisburg. He and the Sub- 
delegate were jointly responsible for the granting of 
lands and for the distribution of the settlements 
"The Sub-delegate of the Intendant was respon 
ble for the fiscal administration of the colony, the 
magazines of the King, the pay of the garrison, the 
distribution of seed and relief, the administration of 
civil justice. His task was heavy, owing to the red 
‘pe that tied the hands of the colonists making his 
permission necesaary in the most trivial eases. This 
in turm destroyed the initiative of the settlers and 
‘caused them to lean more heavily upon him. During 
the entire period under review there were only two 
Sub-delegates: Poitier Dubuisson who assumed ofce 
tunder the Comte de Saint Pierre in 1722 and re 
rained in the colony until his death in Y744s and 
Frengois Marie Degoutin who was appointed in 
1749 and died in 1752. Both were buried in the ceme- 
tery of Port La Joye. On the death of Degoutin, 
Deslongrais who had acted as his assistant during 
his last ilnest, carried on as warden of the stores 
"There was some thought of making Roma Sub-dee 
agate but the idea was dismissed as impracticable 
Later Sieur Paseaud was recommended but there is 
xno record of his appointment. tis probable that in 
‘the last days of turmoil, when the distribution of 
relief to Acadians was the most pressing duty, the 
Commandant made temporary appointments from 
the ofcers of his staff, as warden of stores, while 
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justice was constrained to wait upon a peace that 
‘One example of what we should call coroner's 
{inquest has survived. From this it would appear that 
rach an inquest was conducted by the officers of the 
ison. The case was that of one Prest-i-Rire, 
rason and soldier of the company of de La Vallitre 
‘tached to that of Dufreme. He hed been missing 
since January 10 and was discovered on the ice of 
Port La Joye in the second week of April. Gabriel 
Barbodeav, Surgeon Majar of Port La Joye, on 
requisition of Sieur de Pommeroy, Ensign Major of 
the garrison, and on orders from Denis de Bonna- 
‘venture, Commandant, went out to view the corpse. 
‘They stripped it and, on discovering no marks of 
fire iron, stick, or other violenee found that the man. 
had died from exposure to cold and the abundance 
of snow which had fallen during the day on which 
he had been lost. ‘The eorpee was frozen in all its 
parts The verdict was witnessed by the surgeon, two 
‘commissioned offcers, two sergeants; after which the 
bundy was turned over to Rev. Patrice La Grée, chap 
lain of the garvison, for burial 
‘This verdict is found among the records kept by 
te chaplain of Port La Joye, under date of April 
18, 1752. These records, as far as they survive, are 
‘late for the light that they throw upon the inner 
life of the colony. Under date of July 3, 1721, 
Father Breslay certifies that Jean Roy, dit La Mon 
‘ugne, aged twenty-one years, and Sieur de La Bois- 
size were drowned on May 21. Under the same date 
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‘Father Breslay records another tragedy common to 
‘every group of pioneers ina wilderness: that Etienne 
Poitevin, aged eight years, was lost on June 6, and 
bass not yet been found, 

In the absence or scarcity of notaries the priate 
often performed secular services for the inhabitants 
not only in arbitrating disputes but also in putting 
family settlements into something like legal form. 
On November 16, 1786, in the presence of Pire 
“Angélique Collin in default of « notary, Michel 
Haché and Anne Cormier his wife, on the one parts 
Michel, Joseph, Marie wife of René Rassicot, his 
children on the other part, agreed that the said chil 
dren should each undertake to give ten livres per 
fannum to their father and mother during ther life, 
commencing from that date, the said children agree 
ing that the right of the father and mother to leave 
their property to whom they should think fit, was not 
to be affected by this agreement. 

‘But such entries are rare and deal with the less 
ordinary affairs of life, The records naturally deal 
flmost entirely with marriages, births, and funerals. 
"The witnesses in most eases were unable to sign thir 
names, but their marks signify their presence and 
also their response to the meaning and duties of life 
Marriages and births were times of rejoicing and the 
families turned out en masse to do honor to the 





‘Occasions of rejoicing were not numerous in Isle 
Saint Jean, ‘The earlier settlers soon appropriated 
‘the marsh lands and natural meadows and as pop 
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lation increased the neweomers were forced to clear 
the uplands though hopes were long entertained of 
ffceting a redistribution of the lands 1 as to give 
‘id and new inbabitants a share in both the lowlands 
find the uplands. To the Acadians, who loved the 
marshes whieh required only to be dyked and dried 
for a couple of yours before seeding, it was not a 
gratefal task to Gut down the forest and extract huge 
stamps before the uplands could be made available. 
Bat, albeit with heavy hearts, they made the at” 
‘tempt; and, as soon as the brush was burned, they 
planted and sowed amongst the stumps until the lat 
ter should decay and could be more easly removed. 
Under these circumstances serious fires were inevi- 
table and the correspondence of the period frequently 
refers to damage by such fires. In 1753, de La Rogue 
fond Gilleume Patris situated on a piece of land 
granted him at St. Peters by Aubert and Dubuisson 
jn 1723, but he could not produ the deed as it had 
‘ban burned in the fre of 1724. Tn 1736 a fire had 
taken place in St. Peters and the Northeast River. 
Twas so serious that the crops were destroyed, help 
had to be procured from Louisburg, and seed from 
Acadia, In 1752, Magdelaine Poitevin, also, reported 
tw de La Rogue that she held her land by grant from 
4s Pensens and Dubuisson but could not produce her 
deed as it had been burned at the time of the fire 
fourteon years ago. If her memory served her rightly 
there was another fire in 1738, but it i possible that 











the referred to the big fire of 1786. In 1742 St. 
Peters again suffered from « fice which not only did 
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serious damage to the settlement but lso caused the 
death of two families comprising thirteen persons, 
Ii this ease the Minister complained that these fires 
were becoming all too frequent and that something 
‘ought to be done to prevent them. Though the Aca 
‘diana were unfamiliar with forest el 





rings there is 
zo reason for concluding that they were unneces- 
rily careless. All pioneers in similar cizeumstances 
hove had similar experiences conditioned by the 
winds and the seasons. But the results were serious 
not only heeause of the immediate damage but also 
because even the firewood was destroyed; and ns early 
as 1751 Franquet reported that the inhabitants of 
St. Peters and the Northeast River had to draw 
their wood from a distance. But these two settlements 
were not unique. The case of Bast Point was even 
worse, Here the original settlement had been on the 
south side of the point, but in 1752 de Le Roque 
found that this settlement lad heen reduced to a 
wilderness by fire, traces of which were found for 
miles along the north shore. As a result the iababit- 
fants had established themselves on the north shore 
fat a distance of six miles from the point. ‘Though 
they had cleared some land, they had not been able 
to procure a bushel of seed, In such eases fre was 
‘bad master 

Other calamities befell these Acadians in their new 
homes. In V7%4, 1798, and 1788 their crops were 
absolutely destroyed by field nice which on the latter 
date left nothing but desolation behind them from 
‘Malpoque to Three Rivers. Malpeque suffered from 
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the same pest in 1749. Of these mice and their habits 
‘an interesting description has been given by Roma 
tvho wrote from first-hand experience. According to 
him this monse was somewhat larger and stouter than 
the ordinary mouse, of « blackish color, with short 
lege and flat paws, badly adapted for climbing. Tt 
lived inthe forest and fed on herbs of different kinds 
After the manner of the equierel it laid up stores of 
provisions against winter, consisting of seeds, nuts, 
tnd grasses. Its dwellings were to be found under 
rocks, in hollow trunks of fallen trees, and eve 

the fissures of standing ones. Its provident habits 
caubled it to maintain its body in « plamp condition, 
sfording thus a dainty morsel greatly prized and 
tought after by its enemies, the dog, the cat, the fox, 
‘the marten, the hawk, the owl, and the crow. But its 
fecundity was remarkable. Bvery six weeks the 
female bore from ten to twelve young. When heavy 
snow had protected them during several consecutive 
winters they ineressed enormously and then burst 
forth upon their devastating march. ‘They marched 
in ong narrow columns and destroyed everything on 
their way. ‘They did not stop for the rivers, thove in 
the van being pushed on by those behind. Tn this way 
thy wrought their own destruction and for days 
Alter their raid their dead bodies floated along the 
river banks and out o sca, ‘The survivors again 
lurked in the woods tll new broods had replaced the 
tld and some ten years later resumed their activities 
jn search of food. As population increased and the 
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‘axe and fire levelled the forest, the settlers gradu 
‘got the upper hand. as 

In the intervals between the raids of feld mice the 
Acadians had to contend against grasshoppers, rust 
‘and “scald.” These plagues were sometimes loal, 
sometimes general in their effects, but among them 
they managed to Keep the settlers in a state of want 
and to provide the ofcials at Tle Rayale with a plan 
sible explanation of the heavy costs of colonial enter 
prise, although much that was charged to relief in 
Ile Saint Jean apparently never reached the suffer: 
ing inhabitants, finding its way rather into the 
pockets of the corrupt cllces 

‘Though tumips and eabbage are ocessionally 
mentioned in contemporary eorrespondenee, the Aca 
dians do not seem to have grown the potato in Prince 
Edward Inland. Wheat and peas were the urual erop 
boat oats, barley, and rye were also grown. Pea-soup, 
Dread, and molasses were the staple food, and apart 
from pork, mutton, and fowl, only sated beef seems 
to have been usod. This was due to the fact that all 
ceqttle were carefully treasured in the Inter years of 
the colony for the use of Louisburg. Every family 
raised one or more pigs for home constmption. "These 
were easily fed, particularly on the upland farms, 
where they roamed through the woods in summer and 
fattened on beeclinuts in autumn. Sheep, to, found 
food among the weeds and the tender leaves of the 
smaller shrubs as well as on the wild grasses of both 
‘the uplands and the marshes. For the more venture- 
some habitans there was food in the woods, i the air 
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and under the sea, but not everyone possessed a gun, 
hile after 1749 the colonists were forbidden to fish 
lest in so doing they should negleet agriculture, But 
the settlers at Malpeque had oysters and other shell- 
fish at their very doors, those on the seacoast must 
have found it impossible to resist lobsters, fresh her~ 
ring, and cod, while those on the rivers could eatch 
dicious trout without any of the fishing tackle for 
hich Louisburg charged so much. 

For clothing the ancient settlers relied on the 
sheep from whose wool they made a coarse drugget, 
ut for linen they had to rely upon the stores in 
Louisburg. ‘The newer settlers, who were in the ma- 
jority after 1750, were unable to get suicent start 
lw become self-supporting, and at times were utterly 
dkstitute. ‘The ancient settlers also grew tobacco 
‘hich brought comfort to the men during the long 
winter evenings as they sat in their little log huts 
heside the fireplace and made their axe-handles, tubs, 
benches, and other necesities. The women chewed 
sprace gum at their work, both as an aid to digestion 
fd as an excellent substitute for the toothpasie 
hich they had never known. 

‘The coming of spring brought not only new hope 
to the hearts of all but also maple sugar, the manu- 
facture of which in a erude form they had learned 
from the Indian, But here again, all could not share 
in its joys, for nature had not planted a searlet 
tuple tree on every hill, while on the other hand fire 
Ind destroyed many a beautiful grove 
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‘As to the character of the people, contemporary 
opinion is not unanimous. De Pensens found them 
lazy, but he was called upon to initiate young men, 
who had been brought up among the marshes of Acs. 
dia, into the diffculties of clearing « farm of heavy 
timber, Naturally they undertook the work with re- 
Iuetance, De Bonnaventure made the samme complaint, 
but he was dealing with disheartened refugees who 
wondered whether the good God had not forsaken 
them utterly. Besides they were scantily clad, half. 
starved, and had not found conditions in the Island 
ts they had been represented to them before they left 
their smiling homes in Acadia 

‘On the other hand Forant, Franguet, and Prevost 
all found the Acadians strong, vigorous, obedient, 
intelligent, handy with the axe, submissive to rel 
gion, even « litile superstitious. These agroe that 
they were not xo much lazy a inclined to avoid hard 
Inhor and to concern themselves only with the neces 
ties of life, leaving the luxuries to those who valued 
them more highly. Franquet and Forant both ae: 
cused them of being self-steking and fond of money, 
bat for the latter they ean be pardoned as they saw 
litle enough of it, and much that they reecived from 
the French war card-money that was later dis: 
hhonored. Naturally, then, they became mistrastfal 
and demanded coin of the realm before parting with 
the hard-earned produets of their industry. 

Tn general one may accept Franquet’s observation 
that the Acadians, although good-natured, were not 
always easy to manage, that they submitted more 
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seadily to gentleness than to violence, and that those 
clers were most successful with them who showed 
‘Mfability rather than firmness. 

















CHAPTER XT 


‘The French and the Miemaes 


THE only inhabitants of the coasts and Gulf of St, 
Lawrence prior to French colonization were the Mie- 
‘acs who roamed over the entire eountry from Gaspé 
to Cape Breton, including New Brunswick east of 
the River St, John, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island. They were a vigorous warlike race and, 
though they had no permanent habitations, had de- 
veloped certain well-established customs, all of which 
have been fully set down in the works of Lascarbot, 
Biard, Denys, Le Clereg, Champlain, and others. 

During the French régime statistics of population 
tare sadly incomplete bot there is reason to believe 
that the Micmaes did not comprise more then 400 
faailies, at mort 2000 souls, of whom 1000 or 1100 
were in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, 500 or 600 
jn New Brunswick, and 800 on Prince Edward Is 
Tand. At time could there have been more than 600 
ceapable of bearing arms, although boys over twelve 
‘were included in this eategory. Such being the case 
the influence of these children of the forest upon the 
fortunes of both the French and the English was out 
‘of all proportion to their numbers and due no doubt 
to their familiarity with the country and to their 
methods of warfare. 

From the first friendship Uhat was formed between 
Menmbertou and Poutrincourt st Port Royal to the 
last struggle at Louisbourg in 1758, the French tried 
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to in and maintain the alliance with the Micmacs by 
all the arta of diplomacy that could be employed 

the interests of the state and of religion.” In this 
respect they outwitted the English who found to 
their cost that even when they imitated the more 
hhumane policy of the French it was misrepresented 
to the Indians as an attempt to get them into their 
‘ails with a view to their ultimate destruction. 

‘As early as 1720 Soubras, Commissuire of Tle 
Royale, expressed his desire to get the Indians to 
setile in villages #0 as to be readily accessible to 
French influence, but he did not wish to have them 
too near the garrison beeause of the demoralizing 
Affect of drink upon the Indians and of sexual license 
pon the soldiers. This plan was persisted in, and as 
late a5 1751 Abbé de Mole Dieu, Viear-General for 
the French colonies, wrote that the interests of the 
Hate and of religion required that the Indians be 
formed in villages that they might be attached to 
the state by religion and then utilized aocording to 
reumstances. From the first the French mission- 
aes had labored with courage and endurance to 
‘eanvert the Indians and to ineuleate reverence for 
thir earthly father, the French King and the frst 
son of the church, ‘Their language hed been reduced 
to symbolie writing by Le Clereq and by continual 
pressure upon them some sort of ordered life had 
teen achieved; so that in 1780 St. Ovide, Governor 
of Me Royale, could report that he had distributed 
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presents to 289 Indians, bearing arms, from six vil 
lages of Acadia and Ie Royale. Apart from the fact 
‘that hia report shows that e beginning had been made 
in getting the Indians to choose a permanent home 
for winter at least, thelist itself is interesting. On 
this occasion he distributed 1200 pounds of powder, 
1500 pounds of shot, 20 guns, 2000 flints, 25 blan- 
Kets, 40 axes, and 60 mattocks, the whole valued at 
almost 2000 livres. ‘To the Indians who came from 
Miramichi and Bay Chaleur he gave four barrels of 
powder and six quintals of shot.” Though he does not 
mention the number of families thus supplied i ix 
probable that they were not more thas half the mune 
ber of those who received presents in English Acadia, 
as the latter received 12 quintals of shot. 

In 1722 a census of the Indians of Acadia and Tle 
Royale was made hy Pére Gaulin. ‘This shows that 
the Tndisns were grouped around ten centers and 
‘hat the entire population wes only 898: 164 heade 
of families, 101 boys from 12 to 25 years of age, 
LMT boys under 12, 160 women, 216 girls, and 50 
widows. The extraordinary number of widows bears 
rate testimony to the tll of war and of the wander- 

ng life 

‘A report made by St, Ovide to the Minister on 
November 20, 1727, illustrates the anxiety of the 
French to prevent the Indians from making friends 
with the English, the rather il-concealed violation 
of neutrality in dealing with those on English tesi- 
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tory, and the increasing importance of Tle § 
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Jean as  rendeevous for the Miemse populati 
after the English eonquest of Acadia. 

‘The report hegins with a reference to the stupidity 
of the English in eapturing and hanging three In- 
dians on the east of Acedia, a blunder which Gover- 
nor Armstrong was unable to rectify even by the 
most Invish distribution of presenta and by the asser~ 
tion that he had nothing to do with it as it had been 
the work of Bostonians. St. Ovide then relates how, 
in order to avert suspicion, he had informed the ka. 
dians of Acadia that he was ill and would, therefore, 
be tnable to mect them in perton, but that if they 
would go to Isle Saint Jean, a feast would be given 
them and presents distributed by de Pensens. How 
ver, he had suggested that the chiefs should come to 
tee him in Tle Royale. Fifteen chiefs came at hie bie 
ding and had several conferences with him in which 
lhe expatiated upon the cruelty of the English, stat 
ing that they only sought means of destroying them 
utterly. He then promised them iberal doles, upon 
which they vowed loyalty to the French, professed 
themselves willing to die for their King, and to instil 
into their children hatzed of the English 

(On November 8, 1788, St. Ovide reported that he 
sas sending Petitpas and his two sons of an Indian 
woman to France to get them out of the way, as he 
suspected them of being in touch with the younger 
Indians whom they were influencing in favor of the 
English. At Toulouse he hed met the Indians of Tle 
Royale and received assurances of their loyalty. At 
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Isle Saint Jean he had met those of Chaleurs, Mira: 
rmichi, Acadia, and Malpeque. Having told them that 
it was impossible to have two fathers, they declared 
for the French, particularly as they were atthe time 
eager for revenge upon some English fishermen who 
Ihad maltreated some of their eanoes* 

‘Under date of 1728 there is an interesting memoir 
which states that originally there had been in the 
budget of Acadia 4000 livres for presents to the 
Indians, which sum was at fret continued on the 
removal of governnient to Te Royale, but Ubat upon 
recognition of the fact that many of the Indians were 
in closer touch with Canada, 2000 livres hed been 
transferred there for the Abenaguis. However, on 
learning that the Indians of Acadia would go to war 
‘against the ‘more willingly if provision were 
Imad for their children in their absence, it was de- 
cided in 1723 to employ 2000 livres « year for the 
texpente, in the name of the Jesuits, so as to conceal 
from the English the rource of thi aid. In 1795 this 
‘sum was inereased to 4000 livres.’ 

‘When Isle Saint Jean had been reunited to the 
Royal domain, in 1780, the French adopted a definite 
policy of assembling all the Micmnes annually at 
Port La doye and Toulouse in June or Suly. There 
they made a feast, recommended fidelity to the 
French father, distributed presents, and sent them 
back to their villages. Almost all the Indians of Aca- 
din and Isle Saint Jean assembled at Port La Joye, 
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those of He Reyale and the remainder of Acadia met 
at Toulouse, This may be illustrated by de Pensens? 
report of 1732, in which he says that when entrusted 
by Bourville with the presents for the Indians, he 
went first to Toulouse to meet those of He Royale, 
‘Antigonish, Bay of AU Isles, La Have, and Cape 
‘Sable. As they had not arrived he left the presents in 
charge of de La Vallitre, Commandant at Toulouse 
‘A few days after his arrival in Isle Saint Jean, those 
of that island, and of Miramichi, Richibuctou, Baye 
de Chaleurs, Gediak, Les Mines, and Beaubassin met 
him in Port La Joye, He made a feast and disteib- 
‘ted presents, receiving the usual assurances, 
Likewise, in 1784, St. Ovide met 250 Indians of 
Acadia in Port La Joye. Here he Jeurned tht the 
English had boen trying to win them over by pres- 
tents but that one of the chiefs had chased the 
lish agent away, threatening to “erack his skull” 
He first distributed flour, biscuits, and peas for a 
feast and arranged with the missionary Pére Gelas, 
‘tho bad come with his village from Miramichi, to 
sslect six representatives from each village for 
‘council on the following morning. Fifty-two arrived 
for the council and they commenced by asking if it 
was war with the English. He replied, “Not yet, but 
if so, ean you be relied upon to make sacrifices for 
the French King, who eares for you, and gives you 
presenta unlike the English who nim to destroy you 
snd carry you off to die in prison at Boston?” They 
thereupon pledged their faith anew and seemed to 
rmsent the fact that he could doubt their fidelity. On 
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‘the other hand they reproached him for not provid 
ing them with a missionary, and asked him to leave 
Pire Gelas with them to confess and marry them, ax 
already several of their youths had died like beasts 
of the feld, while the lack of religious marriages was 
leading to liertiniem. He granted their request in 
view of the fact that those who lived at Miramichi 
‘were near enough to Chaleur where another mission- 
‘ary eould be had in ease of need. 

Tn 1788 Duchambon reports having distributed at 
Port La Joys, on behalf of Bourville, 16 quintals of 
‘powder, 29 quintals and 65 pounds of shot, 28 guns, 
5795 flints, and 88 pickaxes; but the Indians had 
complained that as their numbers were increasing 
they each received too small a quantity and that they 
would go to the Knglish unless the amount were in- 
creased: 

"The increase in the number of the Indians was due 
to a temporary cessation of hostilities and freedom 
from epidemies. Even 80, a memoir of 1799 gives only 
(600 capable of bearing arms. At least 200 of theve 
would be boys from 12 to 25 years of age: computing 
‘the total population on the basis of Pare Gauli's 
census of 1782, when 265 bearing arms gave a total 
of 888, the number of Miemacs in 1739 would stil 
bbe under 2000 (1897). ‘Those were distributed in vil 
lages throughout the entire territory from Baye de 
Chaleurs to Te Royale as follows: Restigouche, 
Miramichi, Richibuetou, Shediac, Beaubassin, Shue 
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benacadie, Port Royal, La Have, Cape Sable, Pictou, 
‘Tatamagouche, Antigonish, Ninguniche (Ingonisb, 
Te Royale), and Malpeque (Isle Saint Jean). ‘The 
‘annual presents had by this time been increased to 
85 quintals of powder, 63 quintals of shot, 1500 
flints, 45 guns, and 80 pickaxes.’ But even these 
presents were not enough. In November, 1789, Pare 
Maillard asked for more guns, and suggested having 
20 medals made for distribution to those chiefs who 
showed special fidelity to the French from time to 
time. Ten years later, however, Le Loutze wrote, “I 
have lost many savages and have many widows and 
‘orphans since the war.” 

‘Each distribution of presents was made an ocea- 
sion by the French for inciting hatred and mistrust 
of the English. Unfortanately, an the years went by 
‘they were able to compile an ever lengihening list of 
‘cls of folly on the part of irresponsible Hnglish 
adventurers. ‘Though it was patent to the French 
that these were not acts of government, they eagerly 
rade use of every blunder to maintain their own 
Alliance. ‘The following speech of Comte de Ray- 
‘mond, cited by Pichon, though rather long, will serve 
as an illustration of the uses to which the misbe- 
havior of wayward Englishmen was put. As its spirit 
is in harmony with the poliey of St. Ovide and other 
officials, it is probable that in this case at lesst 
Pichon’s testimony was true: 

SEU, Val hn 
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‘Listen to me, my children, you call me father, and 1 
aceept of the nase with pleasure, I am the organ of 
the king my master, your proteclor, your benefactor 
fait support, Hence it is not only in the quality of 
father that I summon you together at present; but 
moreover as interpreter of the grestest monarch upon 
arth; ofa king thst has no superior but the true God, 
the Knowledge of whom he has communicated to you 
for the good of your souls. 

‘A report i spread that your brethren the Albis, 
the Marechites, ad perhaps the Mikmacks of the Here, 
Ihave concluded » peace with the English, or at least have 
{granted them a four years truce. 

T shall not tell you how odious itis for those false 
brethren to have’ conchuded this peace without my 
Inowlge, after the late end spontancour assarence 
which you had given me. Neither shall T remind you of 
the oaths, which ach chief took in my presence on thie 
‘cession in the behalf of all your tribes, at the time T 
tras amongst you, and when I gave you fresh proofs 
fof the lkerality, affection and lind disposition which 
four unparalled monarch bareth towards your nation 

“Those who have broken tie new engagements, T 
bandon to their own reflections; bat as x good father, 
Trust open your eyes to your real and slid interests, 
fand to what concerns your preserration. Neither will 
it be difficult for me to derionstrate that the step your 
[brethren have taken, is diametrically opposite to both 

‘Upon my arrival in these colonics, over which the 
king has been pleased to appoint me governor, my Qrst 
care was to east an eye upon thore tribes, which are 
‘cherished and. protected by his majesty. I have been 
inquisitive to Know every thing concerning them, and 
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specially the motives they had for making war wgainst 
the English when France was in peace with that nation, 
By the most diligent researches, from some of your own 
people, and from persons of undoubted integrity, I have 
Iearnt what follows. 

1 i alleged sgninst the English, that in the year 
1744, towards the end of the month of December, they 
committed the following treacherous acts and barbari- 
tics. M. Ganon having the command of « detachment of 
Bnglish troops, was sent to observe the retrest of the 
‘French and saveges before Port Royal in Acadia, where 
‘be found two Tonely eottages of the Mikmack savages, 
In these wore five women and three children, and two of 
‘he women were big with child; bat the English, without 
any regard to objects 20 worthy of compassion, plun- 
dered and set fre to the tro cottages, and inlanly 
butchered the fie women and two children. Te was even 
found that the pregnant women hed their bells ripped 
opens an act of barbarity, whieh notwithstanding it 
Jand Been in time of war, made those who informed ie 
hereof, to shudder with horror. 

Five months before this eruel action, one David, 
captain of an English privateer, having artfully set up 
French colours in the strait of Fronsae, contrived 20, 
by means of a renegado who served under him as an 
interpreter, us to invegle the chit of the savages of 
Cape Breton, together with his whole family, to came on 
hoard his ship. ‘This chief, whose mame was duinee 
Padenuque, was Brst ofall confined to « dungeon, after 
wands earvied to Boston, and stfed at length on board 
‘vessel, in which the English pretended to convey him 
back to Cape Breton, Yet they detained hie eldest sony 
who was only eight years old neither would they con. 
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rent to restore him, though the savages had returned 
several prisoners without ransom, in order to recover 
his iberty, and notwithstanding that this condition had 
been accepted 

In the month of July 1785, the same David by the 
lke strategem took a savage family, who had no ether 

yy to get out of his hands, than by making thelr 
‘escape the very night they were taken 

‘At the same time one Bartholomew Petitpas, being 
appointed interpreter of the savages, was carried 
prisoner to Boston. Ia vain did you claim him several 
timer in exchange for some Bnglish prisoners st that 
time in your custody. In vain did you grant two of 
them, who were olfcers, their liberty, on condition that 
Bartholomew Petitpas was sent back, hey were deaf 
‘to your offer, and insensble to your generorty; and 
soon after they put your brother to desth 

‘The same year, 1745, your minionary having been 
invited to a parley on your account by several letters 
from one of the chief aflcers among the English, and 
Iheving recived a declaration in writing, that he should 
‘bent hie liberty to return back to you when he pleased, 
ventured to repair to Louisburg. Hat when he hed done 
every thing tht was desired, the English, instead of 
observing their promise, detained him against his will 
‘used him extremely ill and though he was in a ery bad 
state of health, abliged him to embark for Englaniy 
from whence he was not remanded to France tll xe 
time aftr, 

Te was also inthe year 1745, that the dead bodies of 
several of the savages were dug up at Port TToslowe, 
fd thrown into the fire by the inhabitants of Boston, 
‘who likewise insulted the burying ground of ‘your 
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ation, and broke down all the erosse erecta over the 
tombs. 

"The horrid afair of 1746 is another event that ought 
never to be blotted out of your memory. "The woollen 
fonds, which the savages bought of the Eaglish mor- 
chants at that time trading in the basin of Mejagouc- 
the, were all poisoned, so that upwards of two hundred 
savages lost ther lives 

‘What happened in 1780 isan event of the same atro- 
cious natare, Towards the end of the month of July, 
then the inhabitants of New France were strangers as 
Je to the suspension of arms conelided between the two 
Erowns, the savages had taken some English prisoners 
fn the ile of ‘Newfoundland; by whom they were in- 
formed of Use suspension of arms signed the year before 
st Avela-Chapelle, to which they gave credit upon the 

re assertion of the prisoners Aflee this easy acquies- 
‘ee, they expreased the greatest joy upon £0 happy 
‘reconeilation. Nay, they treated them an brethren, 
{tulad them, and conducted them to their cottages, in 
trier to shew therm some marks of hospitality; but not 
‘rithrtanding this gonerous behaviour, those peridious 
frcrts murdered fve and twenty of your people, men 
fd women inthe midale of the might. There happened 
‘aly #0 be two savages at some distance, who brought 
1 the mows of this horrid massacre 

"Towards the end of the same year, the English being 
{one to Chebucto, in order to make the settlements they 
fave there at present, so prejudicial to our interest, 
toned @ report to be spread, that they were going ¢® 
destroy all the savagees and sine that time, they have 
‘ected bat too much in consequence of thin menace. They 
fren cent detachments of their troops on all sider ia 
orsuit of your people. 
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“These are the accounts that have bean given me: but 
to the ahore related facts, which most have come to 
‘your knowledge I shall ad «piece of intelligence which 
Thave received lately; namely, that the English traderg 
Ihave talked strangely here to one another, in the hear 
ing of people who they imagined did not understand 
them, and from whom I have received this information, 
In the course of their conversation they explained ther 
telves very clearly concerning their intention of com- 
cluding « sham peace with your nation. They said that 
funder this specious pretext, they should lod means to 
fssemble as many as they could from among your dif 
ferent tribes, and then to marsnere you al 

Tis not my intention in reminding you of so many 
acts of cruelty, to excite you to barbarous and bloody 
twar. A tric christian is incapable of any such design. 

esides, you arent iberty to conclude war or pee 
‘The king lays you under no restraint upon this heady 
but you cannot enter into a peace under the present 
circumstances, without cousulting that protector, wha 
has never failed to grant yon what succours you had 
dceasion for, and who has given you so many marks of 
Ihe affection, Besides, the repeated oaths you made ia 
my presence some time ago, that you would conclude 
nothing without my knowledge, must surely be the more 
binding, ae they were voluntary and unasked. You 
called in your patriarch as witness to this engagements 
land from the marks of joy which you shewed on that 
‘ceasion, there ws room to think you could aot break it 

ut on the other hand, have not you reason to appre- 
hhend, that in such a case his majesty would be justly 
incensed against your behaviour 0 as to stop his boun- 
teoas hand, to withdraw his suceours, and to abandon 
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you to your barbarous enemier? A misfortune which 
‘those very encmies desire may befall you, and to which 
‘they would be glad to sce you reduced. Consider there- 
fore thet it i of the greatest consequence for you not 
to tumble into the pit they are digging for yous and 
ach is your real interest. 

‘With regord to your preservation, in general and 
particular, ought not all the savages under the protec: 
tion of my sovercign to be convinced by the facts above 
related, of the shocking extremity to which they would 
Je reduced without the asistance of France? But if on 
the other baad you will not make peace without the 
‘sent of your chief support, you will ever Bnd hima a 
Inlwark of defence betwixt you and your enemies 

Consult your patriarch, who is @ man of sense and 
anderstanding, and has the same paternal bowels for 
you as myself, and though continually employed in the 
{are of your foul, still endeavours ta procure you all 
the swosts and comfort of lif, 

(Could the ashes of your fathers, your mothers, your 
vives, your children, your friends and relations, be 
ried again to life, and become capable of utterance, 
‘they would speak to you in these words: Never conclude 
s peace without the knowledge and consent of your 
support; be sure you mistrust an enemy who stadice 
‘othing bat your run, and who wants to separate you. 
from your frends only with a view to surround you, 
sud to make you an easier prey. Deware of their pres 
‘ats: for there is surdy a snake in the grass. They 
vould farther add Send two of your people to your 














Iretheon’ let them set off directly and lowe no time, but 
scqunt them with the dangerous step they have taken 
Jet them open their eyes in regard to what I have been 
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saying, and thercby they will be prevented from enter 
ing into « pence, which most infallibly terminate in 
their rain, 

"These, my children, are my sentiments concerning 
your welfare, and merely on this account E alled you 
together, Tt ie now your butines! to determine which 
side you wil embrecs, 








Among the early French missionaries to the Tn- 
dans of Acadia under British rule were Pre Brésu 
‘at Pisguid and Pre Descloches at Beaubassin. But 
those who did most to induce them to settle in villages 
were the Abbés Galin and Courtin. The former re 
rained in Acadia but the Inter spent the summer in 
Visiting the outlying districts, particularly Isle Saint 
‘Tean. It was he who induced the Indians ofthe island 
to settle at Malpeque, 1780-1738, These two devoted 
missionaries translated the prayers of the church into 
Micmac, part of the catechism, and some religious 
instruction. On the death of the Abbé Courtin, who 
was drowned off the eoast of Te Royale in 1788, the 
Abbé Bierne was sent to replace him, having Petit- 
pes as his interpreter; hut he grew weary in well 
oing and was allowed to return to France. He in 
‘turn was suecceded by Pére Vincent, who eame under 
centure of the Bishop of Quebec, and also returned 
to France, Henceforth the Indians of Malpeque had 
no rerident religious instruetor, « need which was 
deeply felt, Forant wrote in 1739 that the Indians 
fof Malpeque were “very wretched and very liber 
tine.” He urged assistance for the erection of 
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church and a residence for a priest; but without suc- 
‘oss. Likewise he failed to get « missionary for Mal- 
‘peque, both Desenclaves and de Vauquelin who came 
tut from France in 1739 declined the honor, the 
former on the plen of ill heath, the latter beeanse of 
the difficulty of Iearning the language at his ad- 
vanced age.* 

Tn the meantime the Indians of Acadia were being 
served by the Abbés Maillard and Le Loutre, both 
from the Seminary of the Holy Spirit, of Paris. 
‘They resided, when not on the move, at Ninganiche 
and Shubenaeadie, respectively. The plan at this 
time (1789) was to have the missionary at Nin- 
sgmiche serve the Indians of Antigonish, thet of 
Malpeque serve those of Pictou, ‘Tstamagouche, 
Beaubassin, Shediac, and Richibuetou, while the mis- 

sary of Shubenacadie should serve Port Royal, 
a Have, and Cape Sable. But when Father Vincent 
vent to France and no miccesior was found, Le Low- 
‘e's activites embraced practically all of English 
‘Acadia and Tole Saint ean, though he rarely visited 
the later. After the founding of Halifax he made his 
Jadquarters at Beaubassin until the fall of Beaus 
jour when he went to Quebec and ultimately to 
France, though not before experiencing prison life 
in the hands of the English. Maillard was sent to 
Trance by the Bnglish in 1746, but returned to Aca~ 
din in 1750. 

"The general policy of the French Government was 
to utilize the missionaries as politcal agents. It wa 
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they who always assembled the savages forthe an 
nual distribution of presents, While they were to in. 
prove the conduct of the Indians they were abore al 
{o strengthen ther attachment tothe King and to 
prevent intercourse with the Engtish, Tt is aaa” 
fayra French writer, “through the zeal and eave of 
these misionaiey, coupled with nesemary iene 
tection, that the Acadians are kept loyal To thn 
Cad they were given ther rations 500 livres year, 
td additional presents for the Indian in winter’* 

The French Government would not tolerate any 
slacnes on th part of either priest or mitsonary 
tnd it hed the Bishop of Quebee rexponsible for he 
Dtcotsm of both, On May 18, 17, the Minister 
tote a very indignant eter to the Bishop, reprov 
ing him for the lkenarmess of some of the clergy 
in the recent French invasions of ‘Acadia. Tn ths 
Inter be aay thnt the King had been informe hat 
nly Sire Maillard La Gouda, Laboret, and Le 
Toutre had endenvored to east the rene, that 
Sur Desenclaves had given infrmation tothe Eng 
Tish and had exhorted his parishioners to be fithl 
to the King of England, that Sieur Chacresbs had 
threatened to excommunicate any who joined the 
Frenchy and that Sieur Minne, Viear-Genera, a 
though’ he was more circumspect, had acted even 
tnorefctualy to cause the fllure ofthe enterprise. 
‘The King hed thought of recalling these thre bat 
Ind decide instead that they should not prtcpate 
in the distribotion of the fands hich he bad 
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granted for the maintenance of the curér in Acadia 
He hoped that the Bishop would let them know of 
his displeasure and urge them to efface the wnfavor- 
able impression which they had ereated, 

In defending himself and his clergy the Bishop 
replied that be had earried out his instructions to 

e Acadian missionaries act so as to be able to 
‘the country, and that he had advised all 
exeept Le Loutre to he “outwardly neutral” (@ Ver 
triewr neutres). “When it was a question of sending 
Canadian troops to Acadia, I asked Beauharnais to 
tel the officers to give written orders to the habitans 
when they demanded aid so that in eave of failure the 
habitans could vindicate themselves to the English 
government, and that was done. T know that ME 
Miniac has given as much secret aids he could to 
the Canadian expedition sent this year. Ihave heard 
nothing against ML. Chauvreulx. On the contrary T 
thought him a little too active against the English, 
likewise M. de La Goudalie I had heard M. Dese 
claves spoken of and I have written him several times 
in reproof.” ‘The Bishop then adds that pradence 
was not a crime and that if the missionaries had fol- 
lowed the wishes of some of the officers they would 
Ihave been chased out of Acadia. 

‘This correspondence between the Minister and the 
Bishop illustrates some of the diffcultes with which 
the Acadian clergy and the missionaries to the Tn- 
dians had to contend. Their hearts were with the 
French but they had to live within the dominions of 

60H Ay Vol 8, September 10, 174, 
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‘the English, If chased out of Acadia their flocks 
would be without a shepherd or worse stil mi 
‘gathered into the English fold. On the other hand if 
they were timid on behalf of the French they were 
promptly reprimanded and threatened with disgrace 
Even the Abbé Girard who had taken the oath of 
allegiance to the English was erticized for his deli 
feneyy because his conscience which allowed him to 
withdraw to Isle Saint Jean did not allow him to 
take an anticEnglish stand ia Cobequid before his 
departure.” 

TBut by some strange defect of logic the mission 
aries to the Indians were not supposed to be bound 
by any scruples whatever. Perhaps they were pro- 
tected by their mobility, although in availing them- 
selves of it they departed from their policy of keep- 
ing the Indians in permanent villages and dragged 
their Micmac allies about in the wake of the refugees 
who had erased the Missaguash. ‘The temperament 
of the missionaries alzo had something to do with it 
‘Le Loutre in particular, encouraged by the eficials 
‘at Tle Royale, and not cautioned to be outwardly 
neutral by the Bishop of Quebec, flung himself into 
the fray vith abandon. Supplied with presents by 
Bigot, Desherbiers, and Prevost, he hounded the In- 
dans against the new English settlers at Halifax in 

interests of the state and of religion, and forget- 
ting the spirit of religion he said, “I shall do my best 
to make it appear to the English that this design 
originates with the Indians, and that I had nothing 
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to do with it At the same time Desherbiers, who, 
on August 15, 1749, had informed the Minister that 
he and Bigot were sending Le Loutre on his vile 
errand, wrote Cornwallis two months later that he 
saw with horror and indignation the cruelty and 
treachery of the savages,” and begged him to believe 
‘that he had not nor should have any part in such 
actions. La Jonquiére also approves of Le Loutre, 
including in his praise Pére Germain, saying that 
they “manage their intrigues so as not to appear in 
them.”" ‘Two years later the same Ln Jonguitre in- 
forms the Minister that he has sent several Acadians 
disguised as Indians with the savages to give them 
courage and that “if they should be eaptaved they 
could say that they acted of their own accord? So 
the wretched story of the interests of the state and 
religion procceds until the fnal overthrow of French 

158 Le Loutre pays 1800 livres 
for eighteen English sealps, and Prevost, who writes 
the glad tidings to the Minister, says that Le Loutre 
should have an advance fund for such emergencies” 
After the fall of Beauséjour Le Loutre’s activities 
in Acadia came to an end. He was reproached by the 
Bishop of Quebee not for his policy in regard to the 
English but for his severity toward the Acadian 
From him the interest shifts to the Abbé Le Guerne 
and he is best described in hia own words, The frst 

2 Gon rch, Roper, 98, Vol. 1, APE. N, 9.24 
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quality of a missionary if he is worthy of his name 
isto be an honest man, and the frst duty of an honest 
wn is an inviolable fidelity to his country.” 
TE was the attempt to be faithful to their country 
that made thete missionaries sometimes forget to be 
Tonest men. In attempting to unite the interests of 
the state and of religion they attempted the impos- 
sible, One eannat but admire their courage in the face 
of great danger and untold hardship but itis diff- 
felt to repress the thought that their vision must 
Ihave been clouded by the fogs from the Bay of 
Fundy. On the one hand they tought Christian 
chavity and exemplified self-sacrifice; on the other 
they set the jgnorant savage upon the unarmed set 
tler and paid for his scalp. Some extenuation may be 
sought in the narrow bigotry of the age and in the 
weakness of the French forces in Acadia, yet when 
very such plea can be made one still has misgivings 
fs to the gulf between patriotism and honesty." Bat 
All the bitter end of the struggle the French and 
their missionaries were able to keep the Miemacs as 
their alles. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
Epilogue 


THE conquest of 1758 and the transportation of 
the inhabitants to France meant the failure of 
French coloniation in Tse Saint ean insofar ax 
the olden of colonies deaploitation waa concerned, 
but i did not sean the extinction ofthe Bench race. 
‘The 200 oF $00 Acudane who renined gathered 
toch stray cattle and stores of grain as they could 
tnd managed to exist for few yeurs by means of 
fat and game. During the fink tv decade of Brit 
ish rule, they lived mor o le ina slat of fear and 
trembling until thy found tht their new masters 
were not dispoed fo treat them harahlyy now hat 
French power hed been “extirpated from North 
America” Further the Acadian themselves, sexing 
‘hat France had entirely abandoned them ae ell as 
tie brothers of Quebec, sought witdom frm expe- 
Gieney and resgoed themselves to Ur fate, 

‘When, in 1767, Prine Edward Island was par 
celed out among a numberof landlords some of thee 
decided thatthe easiest way to ccure settlers would 
be to induce the dispowesed.Acedians to become 
thse tenants, In thi way Tots 17 19, 2h, and 49 be- 
came the new hems of the much wandering hbitan, 
From that dae they began to increase ally but in 
recent yenrs they have so multiplied that actording 
{othe commis of 1981 they now mamber L071 per 
sons; and constitote more than one-sighth of the 
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total population of the island, the chief settlements 
being at Rustico, Tignish, Egmont Bay, Palmer 
Road, Bloomfield, Mont-Carmel, and Miseouche, all 
of which are found in districts that had not been 
inhabited during the French régime. 

At first, because of their sad experiences, their 
lack of education, and of an intellectual tradition, 
‘they made no contribution to the eultural life of the 
colony, remaining aloof from the British and eoncen- 
trating their efforts upon the mere struggle fr exist- 
ence. Seventy years after the conquest they produced 
‘native priest and from thet date a new era dawned, 
In 1854 an Acadian, M. Stanilas Poirier, was elected 
to the Provincial Legislatare, and he subsequently 
contested twenty-eight provincial or federal elections, 
sustaining only one defeat. In 1867 another, M. 
‘Toseph-Octave Arsenault, was clected and he con 
tinued to represent his district in the Provincial 
Legislature until 1896 when he became a Senator 
In 1917 his son, the Hon. Aubin E, Arsenault, be- 
came Provincial Premier, and, in 1981, a Judge of 
‘the Supreme Court. These achievements have done 
much to give the Acadians confidence in themsclves 
‘and in the British institutions which they distrusted 
so long. 

‘As their fist participation in public affairs coin- 
cided with a movement on the part of their English 
speaking compatriots to provide fr free general edu- 
cation, they also hegan to take n mild interest in 
Imowledge. Today they possess forty-five Acadian 
schools, comprising sixty rooms; but so far they have 
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been able to provide only forty Acadian teachers, 
ost of whom are immature. ‘They have no colleges 
or high schools although somewhat advanced instrue- 
tion is earried on in the convents at Tignish, Mis 
couche, and Rustico 

‘This fundamental lack of an educstionsl tradi 

ion, as contrasted with their Scottish fellow coun- 
trymen, also aecounte for the limited number of 
Acadians who are represented in the liberal profes- 
sions. There is only one Aesdian in the medical pro- 
fession, although two practice medicine outside the 
provinces and there are only two practiing law's but 
their parishes are served by their own clergy and 
they have given several to the Magdalen Islands ax 
well as to other parts of Canada and to the United 
States. Inthe business world they have not yet mani- 
{ested much skill nor are they well represented in the 
Civil Service. In journalism, they have not succeeded 
in maintaining « local paper, but have pooled their 
resources with E'Evangeline, the national Acadian 
journal, published outside the province.” 

But the lenders of Acadian thought in the prov- 
ince are now engaged in educational propaganda 
with a view to developing self-respect and race con 
ssiousness. To this end the Society of St. Thomas 
Aquinas has been founded by the clergy at Bloom- 
fol, to ereate a foundation for the edication of the 
Acadian youth. “With the moral support and pect- 
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nary aid of all our friends,” says Professor Blanch- 
ard, “we soan hope to see soveral priests, doctors, 
lawyers, and other Acadian professional men, sot out 
from colleges and universities and march to the de- 
fence of our religion, our race and our rights.” 

‘This attempt to improve the lot of the Acadians, 
who were exploited and then heartlssly abandoned 
by the French, and hitherto more or less ignored or 
neglected by the British, must command the sympa- 
‘thy and receive the assistance of all who strive after 
knowledge and get wisdom. But the passion and 
fervor with which Professor Blanchard sets forth the 
present condition and past history of the Acadians 
suggest a danger which he and hia countrymen 
‘would do well to ponder. It would be very unwise in 
pursuit of a commendable object, the stimulation of 
the present generation to intelleetual and cultural 
activity to instil into their minds the ides of seeking. 
revenge against the present English-speaking in- 
habitants of Prince Edward Ielend, for a wrong done 
by imperial rivalries in the past. Such a course would 
bbe mutually destructive, but above all disastrous to 
the Acadians themselves. Nor is it well in review 
the history of their sorrows to dwell only upon the 
Arastic steps taken by the British in 1755 and 1758, 
and to ignore the equally drastic measures taken by 
Le Loutre at Beaubassin and by La Jonquitre in the 
sthous of Chignecto, as well ns the hardship and 
suffering of the years 1749-1758 in Isle Saint Jean 
and New Brunswick, due to the unwise poliey and 
‘unfulfilled promises of the French. Nor should one 
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forget the patience shown by the British in the years 
1714175, and their equal justice after the Aca- 
dians had taken the oath of allegiance. 

If the tragie period must be revived, it should be 
‘vested as @ whole in its true relation to the rival 
ppolicios and practices of both French and British; 
land he who would “see life steadily and see it whole.” 
must not be content to rail at ether Lawrence or Le 
‘Loulre; but must look back to the politico-religions 
snd commercial imperialism of Louis XIV, which 
threatened to strangle both Holland and England, 
snd brought the howling savage to the doors of the 
English eolonist in Ameriea, before it met its eruel 
nemesis, first in Acadia in 1755, then in Quebec in 
1189, and finally in Paris in 1798, 

‘Further, if and in so far as the Acadians are being 
urged to do their duty, in religion, education, and 
government, to that extent they must in a sense 
register a protest against their ancestors for adopt- 
ing the false idea of neutrality in citizenship. As 
they assume publie oflees under free British intitu- 
tions, ofies which were never in existence under the 
French, as they administer justice and discharge the 
duties of government, they will learn, and should 
proclaim, that no attack is being made upon their 
religion, their race, or their rights. ‘They are free to 
worship and do worship as they wish, their race is 
‘nahrined in its traditions, and their rights are the 
duty of finding complete tel-expression according 
to their nature. ‘The more they educate their sons 
the more postions of trust and responsibility they 
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will I, on the true democratic basis not of race nor 
of religion, but of a career open to talent. 

‘But there are signs that such truth has been reeog- 
nized. All national movements which seck inspiration 
fram the past are subject to the danger of perversion 
when the problem is complicated by racial differ 
ences. It is only by a wise reading of history that 
history an he what Napoleon deemed it, “the bese 
fof the moral sciences, the destroyer of prejudices, 
the torch of truth.” The magnificent national service 
of the Acadians in the recent war and the brillant 
leadership of Ex-Premier Arsenault, lead one to 
hope that the independent judgment, which the 
French offcials condemned in the Acadians, still per- 
sista: that they will “obey their superiors” only when 
they believe that their commands are for the common 
good; and that they will eltivate “the will to co- 
operate,” in the interests of Prinee Edward Island 
and the Donsinion as a whole, along which road alone 
ies the future prosperity of Canad, of civilization, 
‘and of humanity. 











Officers of Government in Isle 
(1720-1758) 


De Gotteville de Bolisle, Commandant, 
Dubois Berthelot de Beaucours, Commandant, 
De Pensens, 
Commandant, 126.33 
Lieutenant de Roi, 178.97 
De La Pérlle,Acting-Commandant, 
Du Faget, Acting-Commandant, 
Louis Dachambon, Lieutenant de Roi, 
‘Benoit, Ensign in command of gerrison, 
Denis de Bonaventure, Commandant, 
Rousseau de Villejouin, Commandant, 


Poitier Dubuisson, Sub-Delegate of the Tn 
tendant, 

PrangoisMavie Degoatin, Sub-Delogate of 
the Intendant, 

Deslongras, Warden of Stones, 


Jean 
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‘The Clergy in Isle Saint Jean (1721-1758) 
Port La Joye 


LADS René Charles Breslay 
“April 17, 1721, to April 29, 1728 
[L’Abbé Mari-Anselne Metivier | 
‘aly 25, 1721 to July 14, 1728 
[Frise Loui Barbet Dodonon 
August 19, 1728, to June 11, 1724 
rite Fil Pain 
uly 1 to July 8, 1725, 
Prise Leonard Patin 
aly 26, 1725 
rite Felix Pain 
‘November 27, 1725; Mareh 6, 1726 ; June 5, 17265, 
September 8 to September 21, 1726 
rire PierreSoneph de Kergetion 
‘January 26 to March 22, 1726 
‘Frere Tiguace Joseph Flamant 
‘June 27, 1727, to dune 20; December 27, 1727 
rere Juan Despite 
December 1y 1727 
Prise Flix Pain 
‘November 26, 1727, to February 2, 1728; Septem 
her 9 to November 7, 1728: April 21 to May 21, 
1720; October 34 to Octohor 81, 1729; May 14 
to May 22, 1780; October 17 to November 8, 
Y780; May 9 to July 10, 1731 
rire Mathien-Frangois Le Paige 
December 8, 1731, to October 25, 178 
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PADD de Bierne 
October 10, 1785 
[Frive Athanasa Gubgot 
November 26, 1798, to June 20, 178 
12, 1785, to August 20, 1786 
7 Le Paige 
October 20 to October 29, 1795 
rite Angélique Collin. 
October 11, 1786, to July 21, 1787 
rire Gabriel Le Moign 
September 24 to October 27, 1787; December 17, 
YIS7, to Janoary 8, 1789; March 12 to July 28, 
a0 
Frire Le Paige 
‘November 18, 1787 
rire Ambroise Aubeé 
anuary 28, 1789; August 1, 1780, to June 90, 
: war 
Frire Elie Kriee 
‘August 16, 1741, to May 11, 1744 
Frire Patrice La Gré 
September 15, 1740, to January 22, 1761; Janu 
ary 26, 1761, to September 25, 1752 
Prive Alexis da Boron 
‘January 15 to 24 1751 
Prive Indore Caulet 
‘August 16, 1752 (en passage) 
| Frise Ambroise Aubré 
October 9, 1752, to July 16, 1758 
a, | WAbbé Pierre Cassict 
“August 17, 1764 
VAbbE Pesos 
‘August 25; 1754 (en passage) 
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Frire Gratien Raoal 
‘September 15, 1764, to May 80, 1758, 
Prise La Foros sets conjoiatly with Prize Raoul 

“August 16, 1785 
Frire Casset acts conjointly with Frére Raoul 
October 8, 1757 


N.B. This twble has been compiled from the Registers 
as found in Etat Civil, Isle Sant Joan, G' Vol. 411— 
Land 2. In the early days of the colony the Reécolet 
nisionatie paid perfodie visite for the performance of 
thei duties, but from 1788 onwards they were in more 
or less permanent residence subject to leave of absence 
‘when a relieving friar was sent, Prire Kergation’s name 
foes not appear in there registers but the late ADE 
CCasgrain stated that he had seen the old register ued 
by him and on that testinony I have inserted his name. 
AAs the individuality of these men was merged in thir 
onder the alleial correspondence gives no hint of their 
‘death except in the ease of Falx Pain 








Pointe Prine 
TLSABbG Girard 1762 to 1758 
St. Louis du Nord-Ext 
‘L’Abbé Perronnel 1762 to 1755 
Trabhé Cassi 1788 t0 1758 
St, Pierre du Nord 
TABLE de Biscaret 1758 to 1768, 
La Sainte Fanille de Melpe 
TAD Cassiot 1762 to 1758 
Abbé Dosgue 1758 t0 1758 


N.B. ‘This table ix based on a letter of October 81, 
1755, written by Prevost to the Minister: C* IV, Vol 
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Appendix 


£88, pp. 819-826, and on subsequent correspondence. 
Fathers Girard, Perroanel, and Casset died in France, 
the lator at a ripe old age. Father Dosque died in Que- 
tee. Father Biscutet was drowned on the way home in 
1758. i 

rior to 1752 the chaplains of Port Le Joye some K 
times visited the outlying portions of the colony and 
when this was not possible a layman was coniesoned 
to met, particularly in eases of interment 
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Census Returns 
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“Account of a Journey in Winter on the Tee from 
Chédaique (Shediac) to Quebec 


Cowustearion by sea being ordinarily totally inter 
rupted at the end of October, or at Tater by the middle 
of November, the Governors of Canada and le Royale 
tsed to wend soutiers once during the winter (generally 
fat the end of March) to infor each other of such mat 
ters of interest ax had taken place in thir territories 
tfter the close of navigation, These courirs generally 
made the round trp, and were three in number, tried 
tne, familiar with the route,—the sort to withstand 
ftig 

‘In 1756 the problem arose of conveying certain royal 
despatches fron Tie Royale to. Quebec. In this emer 
igeney they east thelr epee upon one Gauthier, « native 
Of Tale Saint Jean, who happened to be in Louisburg 
‘The proporal that he should undertake the journey was 
not displeasing to hin, although be knew neither the 
paths nor the toads on the route. He accepted the com 
Inission in the hope of engeging, at home, an Acadian 
to nevompeny hit by esnoe from Isle Sxint Jean to 
‘Shediac, where he would procure rome Indians to act as 
iguides and pilots for Ube journey, Hi plans materia 
Sed and he arrived at Shediac, a setlement of French 
tnd Indians, under command of M. de Boishebert, Liew 
tenant of troops from Canada, who was stationed at 
‘the Pécoudine (Petiteodiac) River. 

‘Shediac is situated on a river which runs from the 
eastern shores of the continent into the Gulf of St 
fence opporte the westera coast of Isle Sant Jean. The 
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Petitcodine empties from the east into French Bay 
(Bay of Fundy). ‘Thor is portage of six leagues From 
‘one viver to the other, a good ronils and there are six 
or eight Preach dwellings on the Petiteodine 

‘They ascended the said river about to leagues snd 
snade the portage, Ouaigesmock (Washademoak), also 
tix leagues, to another river whose name they did not 
Know but thought to be the Chiamaniate (Salmon 
iver); (more probably the Canaan or Washade- 
moat). There were no dwellings along this portage 

"They followed this river, on the ice for 20 leagues, 
to Gensee (Jemseg), French village of 80 oF 40 
hours, situnted litte thie side of ite confluence with 
the River St. Joho, and 28 leagues from the French 
fort at the confluence of the River St, John and the 
Bay of Fundy. 

‘Jems in situated om the left bank of the River St 
John. From hore they erossed the river and travelled 
‘slong the right bank to Hautepack (Springhill), 
other village of French and Indians, Amaleites (Mal 
sects) the residence of Pere Germain, Jesuit missionary 
to these tribes. They reckoned 10 lengues from Jemseg 
to Histepack, 

From the village of Hautepack, travelling always on 
the ice of the St. John, they proccoded to Medoctec 
(Meductic Flat), also «village of the Malincet and on 
the right bank of the viver. They reckoned the distance 
letween the last two villages at 80 leagues, which they 
traveled in three days 

From Medoctec they went to Grand Falls, partly on 
the ice and partly by land, as the river had overflowed 
its banks and in places was not frogen. They made only 
30 leagues in 11 days owing to the condition of the 
roads 
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Grand Falls i a waterfall of 50 to 60 fst, Here 
there in French post furnished with provisions fer 
travelers 

“At the sad Grand Falls they made «portage of halt 
a lenge, reentered the sirer and made BD leaguer on 
the ina thre day, a fr a ite confornce with he 
Madeousca(Bfadawaska), Thy tecende the Meda 
wraska, always on thei, and mde 10 lager into 
days Tho they entered the lake of the nme name 
the tver (now Lake Téniscooata) for w distance of 
four legacy tad hited onthe eft bank where there 
tras anoier French ety From there they flloed 
Um river da Cap a Porigel (probably lad Tree 
stole) tos confuence withthe St Lawrence, male 
ing 20 ages 

uving nrived at its mouth, they took the highway 
past the dvlingy long the St. Lawrene to Point 
Losin making $9 Tengen esi. They eros the 
tier'a dilate of oe gunrier kegs ead etied ix 
the Tower torn of Quebec, having trvalled tot 
Gintane of 171% lagen. 

‘One can only stale approxinetely the tine necessary 
tor the Journ. Te depends more or ler on the weather 
tnd upon the hardaipe which Yhe couriers enomnter 
ti dilealt in winter which compa one to camp 
sftcnr tan in ny eter eon, ead to extryeavogh 
previo fer snlaroum oontngeocis iich aerve el 
too frequently” 
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Loss of the Duke William on the Atlantic 
Ocean 


‘Tax Duke William heving procieded to Halifee ar- 
rived there safe; and from thence went to besiege Louis- 
ourg. + = 

‘On the reduction of Louisbourgy the island of St 
John, in the entrance to the Gulf of St, Lawrence, fell 
by capitulation, and the inhabitants were to be sent to 
‘ld France. Lord Rollo with a large party were sent on 
board the transports which were cedered thither for 
that purpose. ‘The transports were nine in number, of 
‘hich the Dake Willnm was one. They proceeded under 
‘convoy of the Hind sloop of war, Captain Bond, but 
resting with contrary winds and bad weather had 
long passage. 

A large party of soldiers having teen ordered up 
the country to bring the iahabitents dawn on board the 
Aliferent transport, as the Duke William was the large 
st used, the missionary priest (who wae the head wan 
of the country) with the principal inhabitants, were 
trdered by Lord Rollo, to go to France with Captain 
Nichols. On his arrival, he requested the favour, that 
the people might come on board to mass and to be 
nuarried. Captain Nicholls told he had no objection on 
condition that he had a fee of every bride, Being asked 
hat he demanded as fee, the eaptain replied —the 
frat after she was married, The priest being «facetious 
rman complied; and they had a great many marriages 


“Mamargeale Vopegs aad Spars, Bacngon 
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ss « notion prevailed among the erow, that all single 
sen would be made soldiers, 

Having got a great abundance of stock, they all 
sailed from St. John's together: Captain Wilson, with 
Tord Rollo, and some soldiers on board, and Captain 
‘Moore with soldiers, under convoy of the Hind. Captain 
Moore's vessel was lost going Usrough the Gut, by 
ttriking on a rock under water and the soldiers were 
ppat on board Captain Wilson, bound to Louisboung. 
Captain Moore, his son, mate and carpenter, took their 
‘passage in the Duke Wiliam. 

Ar the wind was contrary, they lay in the Gut of 
Canto some time, ‘The French used frequent to go on 
shore, and remain there all night, making fres in the 
wood to keep themselves warm. Some of them devired 
‘hat they might be allowed muskets to shoot game, ax 
they were not wfraid of meeting with the Indians, which 
Captain Nicholls granted. About three hours after they 

running and begged that 
the captain with hie people would go immediately on 
board a they had met with a party of Tndiane who 
were coming down to sealp them. Accordingly, Captain 
Nicholle with the other masters and sailors, went off 
tnd had but just got on board before the Indians eame 
downs but, Anding only Frenchmen, they went away 
Airety 

‘November 25¢h, they aniled out of the Bay’ of Canso, 
with a strong gale at NW, Captains Nicholle, Henry, 
Reston, Dobson, Stigget, Whitby and Kelay, agreed to 
make the hest of their way to France with the people 
fand not to go to Louisboung as it was a very bad time 
fof the year to beat upon the coast, Captain Nicholls 











were gone, one af them ¢ 
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‘ras appointed to Tend the fet. ‘They took lave of the 
tgvnt, who was bound to Louisbourg, 

"The thied day after they had boen at sa, it blow a 
storm in the night, being thick with als, and very 
ark. The transport parted company with three ships 
fof the lect The storm sill continning, in a day oF to 
she parted with the rest. ‘The Duke William continued 
in very good order, and though the sca ran mountain 
Fgh, went over it like bird, and made no water. 

‘On the 10th of December, they saw a sal, which 
proved to be the Violet, Captain Sugget. On coming up, 
Captain Nicholls inquired how all on board were: he 
replied, in a terrible situation, they had a great deal 
af water in the ships, her pumpe were chocked and he 
fret much afraid thet she would sink before morning. 
Ceptain Nicholle begged of him to keep up his spirit, 
tnd he would, if it were possible stay by hits, and spare 
him a pumpy which he got out of the Parnassus. He 
lao told him, that asthe gale had lasted so long he was 
in hopes that it would moderate after twelve «locks 
ut, unfortunately, it vather increased 

‘At changing the watch at twelve, Captain Nicholls 
found that they went fast ahead of the Violet, and that, 
before momingy if they did not shorten sail they would 
run her out of sight. While sending under the fore-sail 
tnd trebleresfed main-ail he consulted with Captain 
Moore and their mate, what was best to be done, and i 
vas uoarimously considered necessary that the 
fop-til shouldbe taken in, we the ony way to save Sir 
lives was by Keeping them company till the weather 
should moderate. Accordingly they took ia the main- 
top-ail and got their three pumps ready in ease of 
recesity. They had foreed the spare pump down the 
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afterhateh-way, and shipped into an emply butt, of 
‘hich the French had brought seeral on board for the 
Durpote of washing. They aired them with spun yarn, 
‘to bail in ease of need, They now thought that the Vie 
Tet gained on then and at four o'lock, to their great 
satisfuction, they saw her very plainly. 

‘On changing the watch they found the Duke William 
stil very tight and going well, the carpenter assuring 
‘the captain there was no water to atrikea pump. Being 
very tired with walking the deck s0 Tong, Captain 
[Nicholle thooght he might go dowa and indalgehinwelf 
with a pipe of tobacco; he told the mate to aequaint 
him immediately should there be any alteration. They 
hhed driven the board next the lower part of the pam 
to ase how much water was in the well; and every half 
hour, when the ball was struck, the carpenter went 
down. As he had yet found no water, Captain Nicholls 
‘entertained no apprehensions of the safety of the Duke 
William; he was only concerned at present for the 
Violet 

Soon after the captain hd filled and lighted his pipe, 
while siting in the stale room, he was thrown from the 
chair by a blow which the ship received from a terrible 
fea, lo sent the boy to ask the mate (Mr. Fox) whether 
Anything was washed over, ‘The mate sent word that all 
was safe, and that he aaw the Violet coming up fast. 

‘Being still very much fatigued, the eaptain thought 
ho woud try to get alittle sleep to refresh himel?; and 
without palling of his clothes, he threw himelé on the 
tide of the beds Before he had closed his eyes, Mr. Fox 
fame and told him that the carpenter had found the 
tater above the Kelton, and that the ship must cor 
tainly have sprang a leak The captain immediatly 
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‘arose and took the carpenter with him into the hold, 
tnd to his great surprise found the water roaring in 
eadfally. On examination he found it was a butt 
started, and the more they endeavoured to press any- 
‘hing to stop it, the more the plank forsook the timber. 
"They then went on deck to encourage the people at. the 
‘pumps. Captain Nichlla had made a mark with «piece 
of chalk to ace how the water geined pon then. Find- 
ing their ease desperate he went to sl the Frenchmen's 
cabins and begged of them to vse: telling them that 
though ther lives were not in danger, their help at the 
pumps was highly essential. They inimediatly got up, 
tnd cheerfully assted, 

By this time it was daylight, when, to their great 
surprise and eancern, they ssw the Violet on her broad- 
side, a Tittle distance from them; and the fore-yard 
broken in the slings of the foretop-asl eet, and her 
crew endeavouring to free her of the mizen-mast, as it 
appeared she had jost then broached to, by the fore 
yords giving way. It came on a most violent squall for 
‘tn minutes, and when it leased up, they found, to 
their grent and deep concern, that the poor unfortu- 
nate Viole, with near four hundred aotls, was gone 
to the Bottom. This fatal disarter shocked even the 
stoutest on board the Dake Willian; expecially as a 
‘imilar fate was now threatening them. 

‘All the tubs before mentioned, were now got together 
and made gangwayn, the Frenchmen and wot, who 
behaved with uncommon resolution, asiting. ‘They 
then opened all the hatches and as the water flowed 
fast into the hold, they filled the tabe and haved them 
‘up, and turned then over the eombings on the upper 
eek, which with three pamps constantly at work, and 
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baling out of the gun-room seattle, must have vented « 
Tange quantity of water. A seam would not have hurt 
them, but a butts end was more than they eould man 
tages however, every method was tried which was 
thought of service. "They quilted the sprit-sail with 
fakam and flax, with one of the top-gellant-ie in the 
tame manner, fo sce whether anything would sack into 
the lenk to stop it bat all in vain. 

"They contined in this dismal situation Uhree days; 
the ship notwithstanding their endeavours, fall of 
water, and expected every minute to sink. The captain 
Ihad given all the Tiquor that was lft on board to the 
‘people, and all the provisions; the hold being fall of 
water, and the ship swimming only by the decks being 
‘buoyed up with empty casks 

“About six o'clock on the fourth morning, the people 
‘ame to the eaptain and declared they hed done all in 
their powers that the vercl was full of waters and that 
it was in vain to pur any more. The captain tald them 
Ihe was convinced that what they said was too true, and 
complimented them upon their attention and exertion, 
Me then acquainted the priet with their situation, 
sasuring hmm that every method for eaving the ship and 
the lives of the people had been resorted to in vain and 
that they expected the decks would blow up every mo- 
ment. The priest appeared confased; but immediately 
went to give his people absolution; and a melancholy 
eene ensued. Strong, hearty, and healthy mea, looking 
fab each other, with tears in their eyes, bailing Ubir 
‘unbeppy condition, and preparing for death 

‘Captain Nicholls now walked upon the deck with 
Captain Moore, desiring him to think, if he could of 
some expedient to avert their destruction. Captain 
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Moore, with tear in his eyes confessed that he knew of 
no method. Captain Nicholls propored isting out the 
boats, that in ease a ship should appear, they might 

ve their live, as Uh gale war more toderate, Captain 
Moore thought it would be impossible, as everyone 
would endeavour to get into them. ‘The former captain 
however, called his mates, earpentere, and men, and pro 
posed getting their bosts out, at the same’ time ne- 
‘qoainting them that it was to eave if possible, every 
soul on board and that in ease any person was tobe so 
ash as to insist upon going into the bouts, besides those 
whom he should think proper, he would immediately 
punish such person. They all solemmly declared that his 
commands should be as implicitly obeyed as if the ship 
‘wore in her former good condition—a rare instance of 
sbedience and submission, 

"The captain then went and acquainted the head 
prisoner whom they had on board, with what they were 
going to attempt. He was x hundred and ten years old 
‘was the father of the whole island, and hd a number of 
cluldren, grand-<hildren, nd other relations on bout 
Hie assured the captain that he and hie fllow-prisoners 
vould assist him in anything he proposed, and the eap- 
{ain in return assured them that he would run the same 
lance with them, and never desert the, 

Captain Nichola now asked Mr. Fox and the ear 
ponter if they were willing to venture in the long-boat 
‘hey answered bravely that they were; for whether they 
did in the vessel or w mile or two farther was w matter 
of very little consequence; and as there wa no prospect 
but death if they stayed they would willingly make the 
attempt. The exptain then proposed to Captain Moore, 
‘the earpenter, and mats, their going into the cutter, 
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hich they also agrotd to, As the rea was too high to 
Tower the boats into the water with the runners and 
tackles, the eaplain told Use his people should get 
the cutter over the side, and have a proper painter 
imade fast to her before she dropped into the water; 
fd that they should have two axes to ent the runners 
fad tackles when they shoold think the most convenient 
time, ‘They accordingly got the cutter over the sides; 
and the ship lying pretty quiet they cut the tackles, 
find she drupyed. into the water very well and the 
painter brought her op. They went then to work with 
the long-boat, Daylight now raised their spirits, and 
the wenther was tolerably moderate. ‘The mate end car- 
‘penter cat the runners and the long-boat fll into the 
Water as well as the cutter had done; and having « 
proper painter made fast, ehe brought «up extremely 
all 

‘There were people at the fore and main-top-mast 
hneads to look ost for «ssl, when to their unspenkble 
joys the man at the maintop-mest head cried out that 
ihe saw tro ships, right astern, making after them 
Captain Nicholl went and seqosinted the priest and 
ld prisoner with the good news. ‘The latter took him 
fn ie aged arma and ered for joy. ‘The captain then 
trdered the ensign to be hoisted to the main-top-mast 
shrouds, and to get the guns all clear to fir. Tt was 
ery hazy, and the ships were not far from them when 
thy discovered them fst. 

“As soon as they hoisted their signal of distress, they 
hoisted English colours, and roomed to be West Indiae 
men, of about three or four hundred tons. ‘They kept 
Toading and fring as fast as possible, when they per 
ved thet they spoke cach other; and setting their 
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foreauil end top sus they hwsled their wind and made 
from thon. Captain Nicholls imagining that the big- 
nies of the veusl, and her having so many men on 
hoard, it being war time, might oecasion a distrust, 
srdered the mainmast to be cut away, to undeceive 
‘thom. ‘They had people all the time at the shrouds to 
ct away in case of necessity. One of the shrouds not 
bring properly cut, checked the main mast, and brought 
her up right athwart the bosts. Captain Nicholls ran 
aft himself and ext both the boats painters, or ele they 
‘would have been stove to picees and sunk immediately. 
‘A dismal thing to be obliged to cut away the only thing 
that could be the mesns of saving their lives and after: 
wards to ee the ships basely desert them! Driven froma 
‘the greatest joy to the utmost despair, death now ap: 
‘peared more dreadful. They had only the fore-sail ang 
ing in the brails, and the braces of both proventers 
being rendered usclese by the falling off of the main 
rast, and the yard fying backwards and forwards, 
‘the rolling of the ship, they were fearful she would over 
st entirely, 

"They van from the boats til they could but just see 
‘them’ and finding that they did not endeavour to join 
‘hem, though they hed each oats, fonemast, and fore 
sails; Captain Nicholls consulted with the bostswsin om 
the best measures to be adopted in their deplorable 
situation. ‘The captain thought, that at all event, they 
Should bring the ship to, thongh he confesied it & ter 
ible attempt to hazard her upeetting. ‘The boatswain 
uid it appeared too hazardous, as Ue vse! steered 
very well. Homeve, nding the men inthe boats did not 
attempt to join thom, the captain called all the people 
‘aft and told them his resolution ‘They declared it was 
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esperate, but so was thei condition, and that they 
were ready to do whatever he thought best. Captain 
Moore disapproved of the asessure. Captain Nichole 
‘hen acquainted the priest, the old gentlemen, and the 
reot of the people, with his intentions, and the motives 
for them. ‘They were all pleased to aay, let the conse. 
quence be what it would, they should be satsGd that he 
Thad acted forthe best, they were therefore resigned to 
what might happen. ‘Thi was a dreadfol criss; and 
treat were Captain Nichol? feclings when about doing 
thet which though in his own judgment was right, might 
be the san of sending four hundred persons to eter 
nity. Hie reolation, however, did not forsake him. 

“He persevered, and gave orders to bring the ship to 
In hailing out the mizen, which had been greatly 
hated, it spilt, They then gota new stay-sil and bent 
it to bring her to, which had the desined effect, though 
it was a long time before this was accomplished, and 
they were once afraid that they should be obliged to 
cst away the fore-mast, by a large sea striking on her 
Starboard quarter. The next sea hove her to, and she 
tayed very well. When they saw, from the yaw, that 
she was lying to for them, they slipped their fore mast, 
fand san them on board. Ar there was too much wind 
land a lange sea, to sprit the anil, they eame on board, 
holding thie sheets in their hands, As soon asthe came, 
Captain Nichols sent some men into her to row and 
fetch the long-boat. They soon joined her, got her fore 
ast up, and sot sal, at did the eutter; and to their 
great joy, came safe to then, 

‘Tust as they find joined them, the people from the 
ore-top-masteried out, “A sai! A sail!” The captain 
thought it better to let te ship Tie to, a By acing the 
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rmain-mast gone they might be cestain they were in dis- 
toss Tt was hazy weather, and they coald ace at no 
‘great distance; but the strange ship was soon near 
‘enough to see and hear their guns, Just after the had 
hoist her colours (which were Danish), her main-top 
sail shoot gave way, which, when Captain Nicholle samy 
ho concluded that the other eaptain was going to clew 
his main-top-mast up, to pend him, and come to thir 
assistance, which good news he immediately communi 
cated to the prictt and others. In transports of joy 
they embraced him, calling him their friend and pre- 
server. But, alaa! poor mistaken men! this momentary 
Joy wes changed into many hours of despondeney by a 
Second disappointment; for as soon aa the strange cay 
tain had knotted or spliced his toprsil sheet, he cheted 
ithome, and hauled from them, This was about three in 
the afternoon. Gloomy despuir then reigned in every 
‘ountananee, and lamentations echoed in the ai, Cap 
tain Nicholls now wore the ship, which she bore very 
well and steered tolerably before the wind 

‘About half an hour after, the old French gentleman 
came to Captain Nicholls, and affectionately embracing 
him, auid, that he and his countrymen requested that 
‘the captain and his people would endeavour to save 
their own lives in their bostsy and leave thean to Unie 
fate, ast was impossible the boats could exery all. The 
captain replied, that there were no hopes of life for 
fyi as they had all enbasked in the same unhappy 
‘voyage, they ought all to take the same chance, Urged 
by thie farther solicitations, he mentioned their pro- 
posal to Captain Moore and his People, who saidy as 
hothing farther could be done, they would comply with 
their request. They took leave of each other with tears 
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in their eyes, and the captain requested his people to 
keep the bonts near the ship which he was daternined 
not to quit hitnelf until it was dark. They all assured 
Ihim thet they would not leave him, and hastened down 
the stertladder, As the bouts ranged up by the sa, 
under the ship's counter, those tat went last hove 
‘themselves dow, and were eaught by them in the bout 

‘Captain Nicholle had m little Norse boy on board, 
‘whom no entreaties could prevail onto go into the boat 
luntl he did. When it grew dark, the captain insisted 
‘upon his going, saying he would follow him immediatly 
[He got on the ster Inder, when the Frenchman whom 
‘the fears of death hed induced to quit his wife and chit 
dren, uaperecived by any, got over the taffrail, and 
treading upon the boy's agers made him shriek oat, 
mnagining somebody war ia danger, the captain went 
to ec what was the matter the old Frenchman follow 
ing him; when the later, pereeving the man and hie 
intentions, called him by hit name, and said he war 
rorry to find him to base as to desert his family. The 
tan seemed ashanied of what he had done, and came 
‘over the taffrall again. ‘The people inthe boat begged 
the eaptain to come in, as the blows, which she took 
tnder the ship's counter, were likely to sink her. 

‘Secing the priest Iay his arms over the vail in grent 
motion, with all the apprehensions of death painted in 
his countenance, the captain arked him if he were will 
ing to take his chance with him? He replied, yes if he 
Jhad room for him. ‘The eaptain told him he had, Imme- 
diately the priest went and gave his people his benedic- 
tion; then, after saluting the old gentleman, he tucked 
“up his canonical robes, and went into the boat. (They 
Finally landed at Penzance.) 
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What is very remarkable, when Captain Nicholls and 
his party left the Duke William in distress, there was 
‘small jlly-boat on board; and just before she weat 
down, four French men threw her, with two eiall pad- 
‘cs, overboard and svazn to her. ‘They got into Fal 
‘mouth soon after Captain Nichols landed. ‘They were 
ro seamen, nor had eter seen the English cons, s0 that 
their, like that of the Iong-bout and eutter, was 4 mort 
miraculous escape, The Duke William (eocording to 
their report) swam till it fell ealm, and. ae she went 
down hor decks blew up. ‘The noise was like the explo- 
sion of « gun, or « loud lap of thunder. ‘The Prench- 
‘men hed bat jut lft her when she wes seen no move. 


N.B. (1) Abbé Girard writes the Abbé de L’Isle Diew 
that the erew of the Duke William and he and four of 
his parishioners wore saved. (F*, Vol. 50, p. 020.) 

(2) According to the Admirsity records, the Violet 
vas supposed to have buen lost on December 12, 1708, 
fand the Duke William on December 18. (4dmiralty 
Gen, Mise,, Vol. L.) 
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PREFACE 


‘THE names of Prince Edward Island have been as 
varied as its fortunes. The Indians according to their 
mood called it Abegwet—resting on the wave, or 
‘Minegoo—the Island. 'To the French it was Isle 
Saint Jean; and this name was retained in the Eng- 
lish form of St. John’s Island until 1798 when, owing 
to the frequent miscarriage of mail, it was changed 
to Prince Edward Island, in honor of the Duke of 
Kent. In 1780 at the instigation of Governor Patter- 
son, an Irishman, it narrowly missed being called 
New Ireland; but the Home Government disallowed 
the act of the local legislature and suggested New 
Guernsey or New Anglesea. Fortunately neither of 
these suggestions was adopted. In journalism the 
island is frequently called “The Garden of the Gulf,” 
and after a recent general election it was facetiously 
referred to as “Little Quebec”; but it will probably 
continue to make its contribution to history as 
Prince Edward Island. For this reason I speak of 
the French Régime in Prince Edward Island while in 
the text I use the name of the contemporary docu- 
ments—Isle Saint Jean. 

My interest in the history of this island is of early 
date. I was born ‘within two miles of an old French 
settlement at La ‘Traverse, now Cape ‘Traverse; 
within five miles of a settlement at Rividre des 
Blonds, now Tryon, where the remains of an old 
French burying ground may still be seen as well as 
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those of an aboiteau; within ten miles of Crapaud 
and fifteeen of Bedeque and Malpeque, all of which 
perpetuate French names and serve as mute remind- 
ers of ruined French hopes. ‘The school in which I 
earned to read was on the left bank of Cape Trav- 
exse River and the voice of my first schoolmaster 
used to blend through the open window with the 
sound of the mowers in the marshes as they cut the 
hay which was once an object of so much solicitude 
to the Acadian immigrants, Here too I memorized 
Longfellow’s Zoangeline and tried to picture the liv- | 
ing Acadians on the banks of the stream from which | 
‘the pungent smell of marsh-hay came as an aid to the 
imagination. As I grew older and developed an inter- 
est in history as distinct from legend and in histori 
cal justice as distinct from patriotism, I searched in 
vain for a continuous or detailed account of the Aca- 
dians in my island home. At last I decided that I 
should undertake the task myself, and this volume is 
the result. 

‘Throughout the volume I have been constantly 
impressed by the difficulty of elevating individual 
pioneer efforts to the plane of history and by the 
equally difficult task of making a consecutive narra- 
tive out of detached letters and occasional docu- 
ments, but I believe that I have exhausted all avail- 
able information and that I have set down nothing as 
fact that is not sufficiently authenticated. My dis- 
cussion of the oath of allegiance and of the expulsion 
of 1755 is introduced not as a solution of these prob- 
lems but rather to show their effect upon Acadian 
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migration to Isle Saint Jean. The narrative as a 
whole is based upon transcripts from original sources 
as found in the manuscript division of the Public 
Archives of Canada. This material is arranged in two 
main series copied from the Archives Nationales and 
the Archives des Colonies in Paris, namely, series C"® 
and series B. Series C"Sis composed of official and 
miscellaneous correspondence and other papers re- 
ceived from Canada, Tle Royale, Isle Saint Jean, ete. 
Series B is composed of registers or letter-books in 
which were copied despatches, memoranda, and other 
papers sent by the King and the Minister to officials, 
ecclesiastics, and private persons in the colonies. ‘The 
minor series have also been consulted as well as the 
English state papers dealing with Acadia, 

In presenting this narrative to the public I have 
much pleasure in acknowledging the courtesy of Dr. 


A. G. Doughty, C.M.G., Keeper of the Public Ree~ 
ords, and of his staff. In particular I would refer to 
the assistance received from Miss E. Arma Smillie, 
M.A, Custodian of Manuscripts; to M. Placide 
Gaudet, Acadian Genealogist; and to Mr. H. R. 
‘Holmden, Chief of the Map Division. 


D.C. Hanver. 
Winnipeg, July 28, 1924. 
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CHAPTERT 
‘The Unknown Isle 


IT has been the fashion among historians of an older 
generation to discuss at length the rival claims of 
French and English to prior discovery of Isle Saint 
Jean. In an age when such claims were important in 
determining ownership, there may have been some 
justification for detailed discussion; but the modern 
historian accepts the maxim that “prescription with- 
‘out possession availeth nothing,” and concerns him- 
self only with “effective occupation” of the lands in 
dispute. 

‘Thanks to the scholarly articles of Dr. S. E. Daw- 
son, Dr. W. F. Ganong, and others of lesser note, one 
can dismiss with an easy mind the thought that 
Cabot ever entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence; but 
that English fishermen, from 1500 onwards, sailed 
through the Strait of Canso and explored the waters 
of the Gulf is highly probable. For personal reasons, 
and through fear of competition, their discoveries 
would be kept secret. Further, they were not of the 
lass that received notice in high places, and conse- 
quently their knowledge has been buried with them, 
whether in the land of their fathers or among the 
mermaids at the bottom of the sea. 

‘The first white man, who landed on the shores of 
the future “Garden of the Gulf” and left a record 
of what he saw, was Jacques Cartier, in his voyage of 
1684, It is not unlikely that Cartier had learned the 
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art of navigation in frequent excursions to the fish- 
ing grounds off Newfoundland before he ventured 
‘upon those voyages of discovery which made for him 
‘a place in history and gave to France a new outlet 
for her energies. It was the French who followed up 
his discoveries by attempting settlement both on the 
shores of the Gulf and on the banks of the River St. } 
Lawrence. By settling the mouth of the river they 
hoped to make good their claim to all the hinterland 
through which it flowed. Hence it transpired that. 
from Cartier’s first voyage in 1534 until the final 
expulsion of its inhabitants in 1758 the destinies of 
Isle Saint Jean were in the keeping of the French. 
‘With a Royal Commission in his pocket, master of 
two ships each of about sixty tons burden, Cartier 
set out from St. Malo on the twentieth of April, 
1684, with a total crew of sixty-one men, which he ! 
had obtained only by the intervention of authority, 
—so keen was the interest in the Newfoundland fish- 
exies, so sceptical were the merchant kings of his 
daring idealism and of his hope of reaching Cathay. 
‘His voyage to Newfoundland was uneventful. He 
made land at Bonavista, refitted at Catalina, and on 
the twenty-first of May proceeded northward, reach- 
ing the Strait of Belle Isle on the twenty-seventh. He 
spent two weeks in exploring and traversing the 
Strait, reaching Brest (Bonne Espérance Harbor) J 
on the tenth of June. Beyond Brest, he met a ship 
from La Rochelle which had overshot the harbor on 
the preceding night. As he merely mentions this fact, | 
without showing any surprise, it would seem to indi- 
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cate that the Strait of Belle Isle as far west as Brest 
was already comparatively well known to fishermen 
and navigators of his day. This is the view of Dr. 
Dawson who says: “Cartier’s simple and unassuming 
narrative convinces every reader that all the country 
inside, from Esquimaux Bay on the Canadian Labra- 
dor round to Cape North in Cape Breton, was first 
explored by him, and all the coast outside of these 
‘two points, that is outside the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
was well-known before him.” 

‘After exploring the inside of Newfoundland as far 
south as Cape St. John, Cartier struck westward into 
the Gulf on the twenty-fifth of June; and reached 
the Bird Rocks, north of the Magdalen Islands, on 
the following day. He found these islands as thickly 
filled with birds, which made their nests there, as a 
meadow with grass. In the largest of these islands 
was a world of those which are called Margaulx 
(gannets). Hence our modern name Bird Islands or 
Bird Rocks. Five leagues westward he visited an- 
other island which afforded wood and water, wild 
fruit and wild flowers, and seemed to be the haunt of 
the walrus. “Round about this Island are many great 
beasts, like large oxen, which have two tusks in their 
jew like elephants? tusks, and swim about in the 
water.” This he named Brion Island, in honor of the 
Grand Admiral of France. Mistaking the Magdalen 
Islands for the mainland he explored them for two 
days during which he satisfied himself that he was 
not in the rich territories of the Grand Khan, and 

Trans, RS.C, 1806, See. 1, p. 21. 
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on the twenty-ninth of June, taking advantage of a 
change of wind, he ran in the direction of Isle Saint 
Jean, which he sighted about sunset on the same day. 
Tune the thirtieth and July the first were spent in 7 
exploring the north and northwest shores, which were 
taken to be part of the mainland. To the northern 
end of the Strait of Northumberland Cartier gave 
the name Gulf of St. Leonarius, in honor of the 
Breton bishop whose festival fell on the first of July. 
‘Then he sailed northward to Miramichi and Gaspé, 
leaving the Island, unknown as such, unnamed, and 
undisturbed for the rest of his days. 

‘With the remainder of this voyage or with subse- } 
quent ones we are not here concerned; but his brief 
description of the unknown isle, inasmuch as it is the 
first extant description, deserves to be quoted in full: 


‘And the next day, the last but one of the said month, 
the wind came south, one quarter south-west, and we 
sailed west until sunrise on Tuesday, the last day of the 
said month, without seeing any land, except that in the 
evening at sunset, we caught sight of land in appear- 
ance like two islands, which lay some nine or ten leagues 
to the west-south-west of us. And we made that day 
until sunrise the next morning about forty leagues in 
‘a westerly direction. And pursuing our course we came 
in sight of what had looked to us like two islands, which 
‘was mainland, that ran south-south-east and north- 
north-west as far as a very fine headland, named by us 
ceape Orleans. 

‘All this coast is low and flat but the finest land one 
can see, and full of beautiful trees and meadows. Yet 
wwe could find along it no harbor; for the shore is low 
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and skirted all along with sandbanks, and the water is 
shallow. We went ashore in our longboats at several 
places, and among others at a fine river of little depth, 
where we caught sight of some Indians in their eanoes 
who were crossing the river. On that account we named 
this river Canoe River. But we had no further acquaint- 
ance with the savages as the wind came up off the sea, 
and drove upon the shore, so that we deemed it advis- 
able to go back with our long-boats to the ships. We 
headed north-east until the next morning (Wednesday), 
the first day of July, at sunrise, at which hour came up 
fog with overcast sky, and we lowered the sails until 
about ten o'clock, when it brightened up and we had 
sight of cape Orleans and of another cape that lay 
about seven leagues north, one quarter north-east of it, 
which we named Indian cape. To the north-east of thie 
cape, for about half a league, there is a very dangerous 
shoal and rocky bar. At this eape a man came in sight 
who ran after our long-boats along the coast, making 
frequent signs to us to return towards the said (Indian) 
point. And seeing these signs we began to row towards 
him, but when he saw that we were returning, he started 
to run away and to flee before us. We landed opposite 
to him and placed a knife and a woollen girdle on a 
branch; and then returned to our ships. ‘That day we 
coasted this shore some nine or ten leagues to try and 
find a harbour, but could not do so; for, as T have 
already mentioned, the shore is low and the water shal- 
low. We landed that day in four places to see the trees 
which are wonderfully beautiful and very fragrant. We 
discovered that there were cedars, yew-trees, pines, 
white elms, ash trees, willows and others, many of them 
unknown to us and all trees without fruit. The soil 
where there are-no trees is also very rich and is covered 
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with pease, white and red gooseberry bushes, straw- 
berries, raspberries and wild oats like rye, which one 
would say had been sown there and tilled. It is the best- 
tempered region one can possibly see and the heat is 
considerable. ‘There are many turtle-doves, wood- 
pigeons and other birds. Nothing is wanting but har 
bours.t 


‘The geographical vagueness of the above descrip- 
tion has led to much controversy as to the “two is- 
lands” first seen by Cartier. Mr. W. F. ‘Tidmarsh 
‘of Charlottetown, who recently followed Cartier’s 
course in a schooner at the same time of the year and 
also saw what looked like two islands in the distance, 
identifies them as Campbell’s Point and Cape Syl- 
vester, which jut out from the north shore into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence about five miles west of East 
Point ;* but Mr. Biggar still favors Cape Turner and 
Cape Tryon.‘ All authorities agree in identifying 
Cape Orleans as Kildare Cape and Indian Cape as 
North Cape. Mr. Biggar also identifies Canoe River 
as Cascumpeque Bay rather than Malpeque Bay.’ 

‘After the brief visit of Cartier in 1534, silence 
again settles over the land, only to be broken by the 
soft tread of the Indian hunter, the swish of his 
arrow through the trees, or the fierce yell of triumph 
at the fall of his quarry, until fishermen again fre- 
quent its shores and discover its insular conformation 

2 Biggar, The Voyages of Jacques Carter, pub. by Pub. Arch. 
of Can, pp. 8943. 

SWarhurton, A History of Prince Béteard Island, p. 1. 


‘Biggar, ia, p- 89, note 8. 
Ibid, p. A, note 8. 
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early in the next century. It is not difficult to explain 
the apparent neglect of the little island: the north 
coast was not easy of access owing to the fact that 
‘the mouths of the harbors were obstructed by sand 
dunes; the early explorers were westward bound 
seeking the Western Sea or a passage to Cathay ; fish 
and fur were so abundant in Newfoundland and the 
Strait of Belle Isle as to make it unnecessary for 
fishermen or traders to seck new fields of effort, espe- 
cially in a region where the ice lingered in the lap of 
‘May. Hence it is not until much later that the islands 
of the Gulf again interest Frenchmen although the 
Basques may have hunted the whale and the walrus 
there in the sixteenth century. 

While it is probable that the island had been 
charted by traders from St. Malo in 1595, it was first, 
shown on a map of the period by Champlain who 
never visited it himself but seems to have got his 
information from fishermen. His map of 1604 finds 
no place for Isle Saint Jean although his reference 
to it in Des Sawoages shows that he was aware of its 
existence as early as 1608; that of 1612 reveals it as 
a mere speck off the coast of Acadia; but in that of 
1682 it is correctly placed, carefully outlined, and 
definitely named.* The name Saint Jean was doubt- 
less derived from the supposititious St. John’s Island 
shown inside and outside Cape Breton at intervals on 
all maps subsequent to Reinal’s map of 1505. ‘This 
name St. John clung to the island in either the 
French or the English form until 1798. 


“Publications of Champlain Socloty, No. 14, p, 188. 
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Apart from maps the next description of Isle 
Saint Jean, that has come down to us, is that of 
Nicholas Denys, who in his Description and Natural 
History of Acadia writes of it as follows: 


Returning to our Islands of Brion and Magdeleine, 
these are only rocks, and upon them are Firs inter- 
mingled with little Birches. At eight or ten leagues 
therefrom one meets with Isle Saint Jean, upon the 
route to Isle Percee. One passes in view of it (or not) 
according to the direction of the winds. It is necessar; 
ndt to approach near to it, for all the coast on this 
side of the Bay is nothing but sand, which forms flats 
for more than a league out to sea. This island has all of + 
twenty-five or thirty leagues of length, and one league } 
of breadth in the middle. It is almost the shape of a *| 
crescent, and pointed at the two ends. The side which is 
opposite the mainland is bordered with rocks. There are 
two coves, through which two rivers pass to discharge 
into the sea. Longboats are able to enter, for within are 

fa kind of small harbours. On this side the woods are 
very fine, Such land as it has seems rather good. This 
island is covered with almost nothing but Firs mingled 
with some Beeches and Birches. On the side which faces 
the Great Bay there are also two harbours, from which 
issue two little streams, but the entrances are very shal- 
ow, (though) there is water enough within, I once 
entered that which is nearest to the point of Miscou. 

T have seen there three large Basque vessels, but, in 
order to enter, it was necessary to discharge them of 
everything in the rondstead, to carry everything on 
shore, and to leave only the ballast to sustain the vessel. 
‘Then it was necessary to lay her upon her side as 
though she was careened, then to tow her inside with the 
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boats. ‘They came out in the same manner, after which 
all the fish were taken to the roadstead for loading. One 
ean no more go there at present, its entrances being 
closed up, and the risk too great. That which induced 
them to go there was the abundance of fish which exists 
on this coast. Besides they were near the Bane aux 
Orphelins (Orphan Bank) on which the fish are as large 
tas those of the Grand Bane. ‘The sea enters very far 
into parts of this island, and thus produces great 
meadows, and many ponds. In all these places water- 
fowl are abundant, and there occurs plenty of feeding- 
ground. They make their nests, and moult, there. One 
finds here Cranes, (and) Geese white and gray as in 
France. As for Moose, there are none of them. There 
‘are Caribou, which are another species of Moose. ‘They 
have not such strong antlers: the hair is denser and 
longer, and nearly all white. They are excellent to eat, 
‘heir flesh is whiter than that of Moose. Few of them 
are found theres the Indians find them too good to let 
them increase. This beast has the brain divided into two 
by @ membrane which makes it like two brains.” 


From the geographical point of view this deserip- 
tion adds little to that of Cartier. Unless he was 
actually suppressing his information, because of com- 
petition, Denys gives no hint that he knew anything 
of the magnificent harbors which today boast the 
names of Charlottetown, Summerside, and George- 
town. So too his account of the woods and of the fur- 
bearing animals leaves much to be desired. On the 
whole it would be true to say that during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the island was 


‘Pub. Champ. Soe., No. 2, pp. 207-200. 
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visited only rarely by fishermen and traders; and 
that these, apart from discovering its location and 
its insular formation, confined their explorations to 
the immediate necessities of drying codfish, bartering 
for furs, or chasing the walrus and the seal. Such 
necessities did not involve a knowledge of either the 
rivers or the harbors, as a landing could easily be 
effected in many little bays, coves, or beaches all 
round the coast where their temporary establish- 
ments would leave few indications of their restless 
activities. 





CHAPTER TI 


‘The Fur Trade and the Sedentary Fishery 
(Ia pesche sedentaire) 


DURING the seventeenth century Isle Saint Jean 
was included in a number of granis that were made 
to individuals or companies for control of the fur 
trade or the establishment of a sedentary fishery on 
the coasts of Acadia and in the Gulf of St. Law- 


rence. 

‘The ordinary fishing for dry or green cod had 
been a transient, summer business, conducted by men 
who brought their vessels and supplies from France 
in the spring and returned in the summer or early 
autumn. The green cod were taken on the banks, 
piled and salted on the vessels, and rushed off to their 


markets in Europe. Dry cod were taken to a beach 
on some island or on a convenient point of the main- 
land to be cured, after which they also were hurried 
off to market. One of the most interesting features 
of the dry cod fishery was the dégrat, a name which 
has been perpetuated in more than one place in 
eastern Canada. This mode of fishing is described 
by Denys as follows: 


There are scarcely any harbours where there are not 
several vessels. At the Isle Pereée I have seen as many 
as eleven, since this is the best place for the fishery. 
‘This mumber of vessels which are found in one place 
nevertheless obtain fish. ‘There are places where there 
are taken every day fifteen, twenty, and thirty thou- 
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sands of fish, not counting that which is being done in 
all the dther places, and a fishery of this extent lasts 
six weeks or two months. This thins out the Cod im- 
‘mensely, and makes it depart, and the quantity of the 
Cod (taken) makes also the Mackerel leave, and the 
‘Herring which the Cod chases. This brings it about that 
the fishermen no longer find the fishing upon the usual 
grounds. This obliges the captains to make dégrats to 
follow the fish. For this purpose the captain sends boats 
to the fishery at one place and another, at five, six, and 
seven leagues from the staging, to ascertain where per- 
chance the fish have gone. They do not return until the 
evening of the next day, and each one makes report of 
that which he has found. Upon this the captain makes 
‘a selection, after having conferred with his beach-mas- 
ter and his pilot. The selection of the place being de- 
termined, orders are given to all the boats to go on the = 
morning of the next day and make their fishery at that 
spot, and to earry their fish to the place of the dégrat, 
In order to prepare that which is needful he also starts 
off the two land boats, one of which is a barge (char- 
roy), a double boat in which the middle room is as large 
again as the others, and bottomed with boards for 
carrying the salt from the ship to the staging. It is 
loaded with salt. and with boards for making a table on 
barrels, which are also carried. The boat carries drink, 
bread, and everything which is necessary for the dress- 
ing of the fish. A part of the shore crew goes there also | 
for that purpose, with the pilot. Having arrived at the 
dégrat, everything is unloaded on shore. As a sleeping 
place for the men, a little camp is hastily made which 
is covered by sail brought on purpose, ‘Then the 
boards are arranged, with which is built a table on 
which the Cod are dressed as on the staging. Tt is salted 
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in the same way. Each one sets to work after the fisher- 
men have come, and a boy prepares the supper whilst 
the fish are being dressed. Having finished this they go 
to supper, and then to sleep. The boatswains go also to 
fil their barrels and baskets in order to set out the next 
day in the morning, to return to the sea as usual. 

‘The dégrat will last sometimes eight, ten, or fifteen 
days before the fish move to another place. All the fish- 
ermen are liable to this dégrat. If there are several ves- 
sels in one harbour they do not always go to make their 
dégrat at the same place; that depends upon the fancy 
of the captain, if he has experience, or according as the 
older masters of boats may counsel him. ‘These relate 
the good fortune which has befallen them at this same 
juncture, when they were obliged to make dégrat. There 
is much chance in this, unless one has a great experi- 
ence in the fishery and has long frequented the coast 
and all the harbours in which (vessels) are placed for 
making the fishery. For the Cod does not go every year 
to the same place, The fishery which will be one year 
upon one bank will be exterminated by the great number 
who go there together. Thus the year following the 
fishery is obliged to seck another bank, where the Cod 
will not have occurred the preceding year.* 


But it had long been the dream of the more enter- 
prising captains of this industry to establish a sed- 
entary fishery for which their countrymen would be 
encouraged to settle at various strategic points, and 
to erect permanent stages for drying fish, together 
with such storehouses as were necessary for the con 
duet of the fishery and for the sustenance of the 


1 Pub. Champ. S00, No. 2 pp. 824-226 
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fishermen. Incidentally these residents would become: 
inhabitants of the new lands, their needs would be 
supplied annually by the vessels which should be sent: 
out to carry their fish to Europe; and out of this two- 
fold activity would arise double profit for the 
founders of this industry, while the enterprise as a 
whole, in that it provided colonies for France and 
fish for Catholic Europe, would redound to the wel- 
fare of France and to the glory of God. 

‘The sedentary fishery offered further advantages 
in that permanent residents could emulate the Indian g} 
in capturing the walrus and the seal which fre- 
quented the shores of Isle Saint Jean and the Mag? 
dalens. It was the prospect of expanding the fishi 
industry to include the walrus and the seal which# 
induced the various grantees to ask for Isle Saint” 
Jean and the other islands in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The walrus was sought after for its teeth and 
its hide, the seal for its fur, the cod as food, and all 
three for their oils. 

‘Though in other parts of New France the fur 
trade monopolized the time and circumscribed the! 
ambitions of the adventurers from the Old World, on 
the coasts of Acadia and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
‘the fisheries called forth the greater rivalry and#] 

roduced the greater wealth. The life of the fur-|] 
‘trader here was much less romantic than that of the’ 
inland trader, and it neither required nor developed 
that vigorous type of character which was called 
forth by the distances, the perils, the rivalries of. 
the Western trade. On the other hand there was a- 
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romance about the fishery which appealed very 
strongly to the adventurers of seventeenth-century 
France, one of whom, Nicolas Denys, has preserved 
it for all time in his Description and Natural His- 
tory of Acadia. In his introduetion to this book, 
Professor Ganong says: “I'he narrative gives us an 
understanding of that fascination in the fisherman’s 
life which led into it so many strong men regardless 
of its dangers and its labor. It gratified many of 
their most primitive instincts, There was adventure 
aplenty, the joy of rugged health, the lure of the 
unknown just beyond, the charm of outdoor life 
beside a fair harbor during the beautiful Acadian 
summer, the gratification of taking wild things at 
will without any to hinder, the gaming it was to find 
perhaps no fish at all, but perhaps the greatest of 
loads, the triumph of overcoming physical difficul- 
ties, the satisfaction of seeing the fruits of hard labor 
growing daily in visible piles before the eyes, the 
delight of embarking much goodly spoils to return 
full sail to far away homes and families.”* 

Isle Saint Jean was first included in a grant to 
Nicholas Denys, La Grande Barbe, whose rather 
vague description of the island has already been 
quoted in the preceding chapter. That description 
had been published exactly forty years after his first 
appearance in the new world, He had come to Acadia 
in 1682 with the new Governor, Isaac de Razilly, 
who resumed possession for the French after the 
treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. Until Razilly’s death 

*Pab. Champ. Soe, No. % p. A 
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in 1635, he had been engaged in fishing and lumber- 
ing at Rossignol and La Have. When Razilly had > 
been succeeded by Daulnay Charnisé and the western 
part of Acadia had been granted to La Tour, Denys.” 
seems to have been given some special control of : 
eastern Acadia from Cap de Canseau to Cap de’ 
Rosiers, including the islands of the Gulf of St... 
Lawrence—a widely scattered domain uninhabited 
save by the wandering Indian and the equally no- 
madie fisherman, He established a sedentary fishery 
‘at Chedabouctou, investigated the possibilities of 
Cape Breton and founded a trading post at Miscou. 
In the meantime a conflict had broken out between # 
Charnisé and La Tour, almost as disastrous to the 
colony as the previous invasion of the New England- 
ers had been; and Charnisé in the pride of victory * 
expelled Denys from Miscou. On the death of Char- 
nisé he concentrated his efforts on Cape Breton, and! 
with his brother Simon built forts and attempted set- 
tlement at St. Peters and St. Annes. But from heres 
also he was expelled by agents of Charnisé’s widow. 4] 
‘After prospecting at Nepisiguit he returned to St.j 
Peters but was caught at a disadvantage by Le§] 
Borgne, a creditor of Charnisé, who destroyed his 
nascent establishments and carried him prisoner toi 
Port Royal. On being released he proceeded to. 
France and on December 8, 1658, secured from the, 
Company of New France and Miscou a grant of the’! 
territory over which he had recently roamed withe| 
such varied fortune in return for a payment of} 
15,000 livres and on condition of planting within the. 
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extent of his grant and within the space of six years, 
“at least two settlements each of forty families of 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman French, or a single 
one of eighty families, of maintaining a sufficient 
number of good and virtuous ecclesiastics for hold- 
ing divine service, aiding the said families, and labor- 
ing for the conversion of the Indians.” Out of respect 
for Denys” experience and merit, the Company fur- 
ther agreed to nominate him to the King as Governor 
within this domain for an uninterrupted period of 
nine years; but, in default of either the payment of 
‘the 15,000 livres or the fulfilment of the conditions 
of settlement, the Company was to have a free hand 
to dispose of the territories concerned without liabil- 
ity to any claim from Denys for compensation. 

By Letters Patent of January 80, 1654, Denys 
was confirmed in his grant and in the title of Gover- 


nor and Lieutenant General of the territory from 
Cap de Canceaux to Cap de Rosiers. As these letters 
patent illustrate both the motives and the prodigal- 
ity of the Royal favor and the general attitude of the 
century toward colonial expansion they are given in 
full as follows: 


Louis, by the grace of God, King of France and of 
Navarre; To all present. and to come. Being well in 

formed and assured of the Iaudable and praiseworthy 
affection, care, and industry of the Sieur Nicolas 
Denys, Esquire, who was formerly appointed and con- 
stituted by the Company of New France Governor in 
all the extent of the Great Bay of Saint-Laurens and 
islands adjacent, beginning with the Cap de Canceaux 
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as far as Cap de Rosiers in New France; and who dur. 
ing nine or ten years past has devoted and usefully 
employed all his efforts there, as well in the conversion | 
of the Indians of that country to the Christian faith 
and religion, as also in the establishment of our author 
ity through all the extent of the said country, where he 
hhas built two forts and contributed his utmost to the 
support of sundry religious ecclesiastics to instruct the 
children of the said Indians, and has worked at clearing 
the lands where he has had several habitations built, 
and would have continued this work had he not been 
prevented by Charles de Menou, Sieur Daulnay Char 
rtisé, who, by force of arms and without any right, hed 
driven him therefrom, depriving him on his own privatesg| 
authority of the said forts, provisions and merchandise 
without making any return therefor, and had even de 
stroyed the said habitations: Such is the result that inf 
order to restore the said country, and to re-establish it 
in its original condition so that it may be capable of : 
receiving the colonies which had begun to be established j 
through means of the said habitations which had been: 
there made and established, together with the fortey 
which the said Charnisé has seized upon, it is necessat 

to send there a man of ability, versed in the knowledge 
of those parts and faithful to our service, in order to 
take back the said forts or to construct others, and to 
replace the said country under our dominion and the 
said company in its rights granted it by the edict of ite 
establishment: and for the defence of the said country! 
to fortify and guard the said forts and those which will 
be built, with a sufficient number of soldiers and other! 
things necessary, where it is expedient to make large 
disbursements: ‘To render us a service of this impor” 
tance, being assured of the zeal, devotion, industryy 
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courage, valour, good and wise conduct of the said 
Sieur Denys, who has been nominated and presented to 
us by the said Company, we have, of our certain knowl- 
edge, full power and royal authority confirmed, and do 
confirm anew, this Sicur Denys in s0 far as is or may 
be necessary, and have ordered and established, and do 
order and establish by these presents, signed by our 
own hand, (as) Governor and our Lieutenant-General, 
representing our person, in all the country, territory, 
coasts, and confines of the Great Bay of Saint Laurens, 
to commence with the Cap de Canceaux as far as the 
Cap des Rosiers, Isles de Terre-neufve, Isles du Cap- 
Breton, de Saint-Jean, and other Islands adjacent, in 
order to re-establish our rule there and the said Com- 
pany of New France in its rights; to make known there 
our name, power, and authority, to subjugate, subdue, 
and bring into obedience the peoples who live there, and 
to have them instructed in the knowledge of the true 
God and in the light of the Christian faith and religion; 
and to command there both by sea and land, to decree 
and to have done everything that he may believe ought 
and could be done to support and keep the said places 
under our authority and sway, with power to appoint, 
establish, and institute all officers, as well of war as of 
justice, both for the first time and thereafter in future, 
to nominate and present them to us for their appoint 
ments, and to give them our Letters necessary thereto 
and in accordance with the trend of events, with the 
advice and counsel of the most prudent and capable 
persons, to establish laws, statutes, and ordinances 
‘conformable (50 far as he may be able) to our own; to 
make treaties and to contract for peace alliance and 
confederation with the said peoples or others having 
Power and command over them; to make open war upon 
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them for establishing and maintaining our authority, 9 
‘and freedom of trade and business between our subjecte:y 
‘and them, and in other matters that he may consider. 
appropriate: ‘To enjoy and grant to our subjects who 
will live there, or will trade in the said country or with” 
the natives thereof, favours, privileges, and honours 
according to the qualities and merits of the persons 
under our good pleasure. IT IS OUR WILL and inten-, 
tion that the said Sieur Denys shall reserve to himself, 
appropriate, and enjoy fully and peacefully all the 
lands previously conceded to him by the said Company’ 
of New France, to him and his heirs, and to grant an 
alienate such part of these as he may think best, as well 
to our said subjects who shall inhabit them, as to the, 
said natives so far as he shall judge it to be well, 
cording to the qualities, merits, and services of thet 
respective persons; (that he shall) have careful search 
made for mines of Gold, Silver, Copper, and other’ 
‘metals and minerals, and have them brought and con! 
verted to use, as is prescribed by our ordinances, re. 
serving for us, from the profit which shall arise from 
those of Gold and Silver only, ten per cent., and we, 
leave and assign to him that which would appertain to; 
us from any of the other metals and minerals, in ord 

to help him to meet the other expenses which his sai 
charge will bring him. IT IS OUR WILL that the sai 
Sieur Denys, exclusively and over all others, shall enjoy 
the privilege, power and right to traffic and make # 
fur trade with the said Indians throughout all the ex: 
tent of the said country of mainland and coast of the 
Great Bay of Saint-Laurens, Terre-neufve, Cap-Breton; 
and other islands adjacent, to enjoy all the privileges 
‘above declared, (himself) and those whom he will ap: 
point, and to whom he will wish to give the charge; and 
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that right should be done him by the widow of the said 
‘Daulnay Charnisé and her heirs for all the losses and 
damages that he has suffered because of the said Daul- 
nay Charnisé. Furthermore, we have given and do give, 
granted and do grant, to the said Sieur Denys the 
Fight, power, and authority to form a sedentary Com- 
pany for the fishery of Cod, Salmon, Mackerel, Herring, 
Sardines, Sea-cows, Seals, and other fishes which are 
found throughout the extent of the said country, the 
coast of Acadia as far as the Virginias, and the adja- 
cent islands. Into which country will be received all the 
inhabitants of the said country, for such part as they 
may wish to enter upon, and to participate in the 
profits in accordance with what each one shall have put 
into it. And it is forbidden to all persons, of whatsoever 
quality and condition they may be, to undertake over 
his said company to make the said sedentary fishery 
through all the extent of the said country, but with 
exception, however, for our subjects, to whom it is our 
will and intention to provide that throughout the said 
country of New France, with ships and in such har- 
bours and ports as may seem to them good, they may 
make the fishery of green and dry fish, quite in the usual 
way, without any possibility of being in any way dis- 
turbed by the said company. We make very express 
prohibition and refusal to all merchants, masters, and 
captains of vessels, and others of our native subjects 
of the said country, of whatsoever state or condition 
they may be, to carry on the fur trade with the Indians 
of the said country, as well as the said sedentary fishery, 
without his expreas leave and permission, on penalty in 
case of disobedience of entire confiscation of their ves- 
sels, arms, munitions, and merchandise to the profit of 
the said Sieur Denys, and of ten thousand livres fine. 
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Authority is given the said Sieur Denys to stop them 
by all means, and to arrest those contravening our said 
prohibitions, their ships, arms, and provisions, to bring 
them into the hands of justice for proceedings to be 
taken against the persons and goods of those disobey- 
ing, as will be deemed fitting. And in order that this 
intention and will may be well known, and that no one 
may pretend that he was ignorant of it, We decree and 
order all of our officers and justices to whom it apper- 
tains, that at the request of the said Sieur Denys they 
are obliged to have these presents read, published, and 
registered, and to have the contents of them kept and 
‘observed punctually, being bound to post and publish 
in the ports and harbours and other places in our King- 
dom, in countries and lands under our authority, as 
need may arise, a summary extract of their contents, 
It is our will that to copies which shall be duly collated 
by any of our well-beloved and trusty Counsellors, Sec- 
retaries, or Royal Notary, by this requirement, credit 
shall be given (as) to the present original. For such is 
our pleasure, In witness whereof we have had our seal 
affixed to these presents. GIVEN at Paris, the thirtieth 
of January, one thousand, six hundred and fifty-four, 
and of our reign the eleventh. Sealed with the great seal 
of green wax, in strings of red and green silk. Signed, 
LOUIS. And upon the fold, By the King DE LOME- 
nd upon the margin, Visa. And under, collated 
original by me, Counsellor and Secretary of 
the King, King’s Houschold and Crown of France, and 
of his finances, signed LA BORIE, with paraph. 
2 Pub. Champ. S0e,, No. % pp. 61-07; also Public Archives of 


Canada, F3 Vol. 8, p. 216: this account of Denys is based upon 
Professor Ganong's introduction, 
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Clothed with Royal authority, Denys now re- 
turned to his old site at St. Peters. The capture of 
Acadia by the English in 1654 does not seem to have 
affected him in any way as he lived there quietly with 
his wife and children, trading with the Indians, fish- 
ing, lumbering, building vessels, and farming enough 
for the needs of the little settlement. But whether 
because of the English control of Acadia (1654- 
1667) or from neglect, he did not fulfil the condi- 
tions of his grant in regard to settlement, Accord- 
ingly in 1668 much to his disgust part of his domain 
was granted to Sr. Frangois Doublet, a captain in 
the navy. 

This grant to Doublet was dated January 19, 
1665, and included the Magdalens and Isle Saint 
Jean. In return for fishing privileges on the coasts 
of these islands, Doublet undertook to plant a colony 
there, to clear and cultivate the lands, and to make a 
small annual payment to the Company of New 
France and Miscou. But he was not to engage in the 
furtrade either within or beyond the limits of his 
concession.‘ 

Doublet sailed for the Magdalens in the summer of 
1663 and inaugurated his sedentary fishery. On his 
return to France he formed an ‘association with 
Frangois Gon, Sr. de Guineé, and Claude de Lande- 
mare to exploit the concession. In the winter of 1664 
arrangements were made for despatching two ships 
to carry out supplies and to bring back the fish 
caught by the men whom he had left in the Magda- 
$08 V, Vol. 1, p18, 
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lens during the winter. But in the spring he died 
and his son, Louis Doublet, having despatched the 
ships, applied to the King for the continuance of the 
charter in his name, failing which he and his father’s 
associates should be compensated for their losses, 
‘The records reveal neither the King’s answer nor the 
ultimate fate of the association ; but its failure may 
be gathered from the following reference of Denys, 
who resented the intrusion of Doublet into his do- 
main and, though apparently unaware of his rivals 
death, did not weep over the result. 


After that there came a man named Doublet from 
Normandy, who thought himself more clever than all 
the others. It is true, judging from what he says him- 
self, he is eapable of many things. He had heard tell of 
the fishery from the fishermen of the country, how the 
work is done, and that which is practised there. Here 
was a man wise by hearsay. He imagined himself eapable 
of undertaking this sedentary fishery. He went to 
Rouen, spoke of it to sundry persons, and accomplished 
so much by his arguments that he formed a company 
and went to establish himself at the Isles de la Magde- 
laine, ‘Through aid of his associates he obtained from 
the old Company of New France a concession of the 
Isles de Ia Magdelaine on condition that he should not 
make any traffie or trade with the Indians. ‘Then he 
made an embarkation with two vessels, with everything 
he thought necessary for his establishment. He arrived 
at Isle Pereée, and learned that these islands (the Mag- 
dalens) belonged to me, of which he did not take any 
great account, He went to La Magdelaine, where he 
made his establishment, and set at work all his fisher- 
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men, (who were) Basques and Normans. All that being 
set agoing, he came with a large crew to find me, at 
Saint Pierre in the Island of Cap Breton, He told me 
he had come to inform me of the concession of the Com- 
pany. He gave me an account of his plan, the means 
that he would take to make his business successful, and 
all his supposed great profits. Finally, I asked him if 
he had not other means than those. He answered that 
this was infallible, and that it could not turn out other~ 
wise. “I am easy in mind,” said I to him, “through 
knowing your intentions; I am now undisturbed; I shall 
never have the trouble of going to chase you away from 
a concession which the Company has no power to grant 
you, since it has put me in possession of it more than 
ten years ago. In three years you will leave it ruined by 
the expense, and your associates there will lose every. 
thing they have put into it.” I took leave of him, and 
let him do it. He went away at the end of two years, as 
Thad predicted to him, his company being disheartened 
by the losses in which this clever man had involved 
them.” 





But if Denys had no occasion to worry about 
Doublet he was to meet with sterner opposition from 
Sr. de La Giraudiere who appears to have secured 
fa grant of Canseau from the Company of New 
France about the same time as Doublet. In 1667 he 
arrived in Canseau with 100 men, but after threaten- 
ing Denys and capturing St. Peters, an arrangement 
was arrived at whereby the question of ownership 
should be submitted to the Company. Tt decided in 


® Pub. Champ. S00., No. 9 pp. 240-4, 
* Tid, pp. 102-108. 
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favor of Denys who secured a confirmation of his 
privileges by Letters Patent, dated November 9, 
1667." 

Having returned to Cape Breton he met with a 
disastrous fire in 1669 which totally destroyed his 
settlement at St. Peters. He then retired to Nepisi- 
guit, wrote his book there or in France, and published 
it in 1672, partly as a defence of his cause, partly 
to reimburse himself for his losses. But other troubles 
piled up. The Company of New France, apparently 
becoming convinced that Denys could not achieve a 
settlement of the territory under his control, gradu- 
ally granted it away bit by bit, so that on Denys? 
death in 1688 at the ripe old age of ninety, his one 
abiding legacy to France and to posterity was his 
narrative and descriptive history. 

‘Two years before his death in 1686, Isle Saint 
Jean had again been included in a grant, this time to 
the Sr. Gautier, who had been interested in the seden- 
tary fishery at Chedabouctou and wished to extend 
his activities to the hunting of seal and walrus in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Sr. Gabriel Gautier was granted the right of 
establishing a sedentary fishery in Isle Saint Jean 
and the Magdalens for the killing of seals in return 
for one-half mare of silver a year payable to the 
treasury of the Western Domain, provided these is- 
Iands liad not been granted to another since the 
cancellation of the charter of the Company of the 
Oceident (December, 1674), and provided they were 
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not actually possessed by any of the King’s subjects, 
even without title. All others were forbidden to in- 
trude upon this fishery on penalty of confiscation of 
their vessels and merchandise and $000 livres fine, 
half to go to the Chapel of St. Louis de Chedaboue 
tou, the other half to Gautier.* 

‘This company had unusually hard luck from the 
beginning. Establishments were set up in all the is- 
lands, but the ship, Le Diligent, sent out in 1686 was 
so badly damaged that it had to put back to France 
empty, and the codfish was spoiled in the storehouse 
at Chedabouctou. Heavily in debt, the Company sent 
out in April, 1688, the St. Louis, which was lost with 
the entire cargo in Les rades de ln Rochelle. Another 
vessel was freighted from the same port with a new 
cargo, but on arriving in Acadia it also was eaptured 
in August, 1688, by the English, who set out from 
Boston, fell upon Chedabouctou, pillaged, burned, 
and carried off everything. It being a time of peace 
the pretext was put forward that these raiders were 
pirates. 

A second society was formed under pressure from 
the Sr. de Seignelay, including Perrot, once Gover- 
nor of Acadia, and Lagny. ‘The society raised funds 
to the amount of 60,000 livres and equipped quite a 
fleet of vessels with arms, munitions, merchandise; 
and proceeded to the site of the first establishment, 
which they found in complete possession of the Eng- 
lish. This expedition also was a dead loss, and the 
society as a result was ruined and dissolved. ‘The only 
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existing record of its fate is comprised in the request 
of Due de Noirmoutiers, 1714, an heir of the Mar- 
quis de Chevry for indemnity to the extent of 224,- 
"798 livres/10s., or as an alternative the grant of the 
above-mentioned islands. The Council dismissed the 
claims of the duke and forbade any interference in 
the islands on the part of the heirs of the Marquis of 
Chevry or any other of his associates in the previous 
enterprise.” 

‘The abortive efforts of Gautier and his associates 
complete the annals of Isle Saint Jean during the 
seventeenth century. In one sense, the island during 
this period had no history. Though it had been in- 
cluded in all three grants described above, it did not 
in any case become the center of either the fur-trade 
or the sedentary fishery. No doubt the Miemacs domi- 
ciled there pooled their furs with their Indian brothers 
of the mainland when occasion offered, communication 
by water being free and easy. Gautier claimed to 
have erected establishments in all the islands but his 
venture came to nought. Denys visited one of its 
harbors on the north coast but whether Cascumpeque 
‘or Malpeque, neither his record nor his map gives 
any definite indication. In the meantime, France was 
concentrating upon the St. Lawrence Valley and her 
ships sailed serenely by to Quebec and Montreal, 
Such Frenchmen as straggled over to the island from 
Canso were bent upon securing seals rather than 
extending the bounds of geographical knowledge. So, 
too, the Basques harpooned their whales and re- 
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turned as silently or as boisterously as they had come 
through the Strait of Belle Isle. But Isle Saint Jean, 
by which name it was known in Franee, floated peace- 
fully on the waves as its Indian name, Abegwet, im- 
plies, reserving its Areadian pleasures for a later 
century. With the exception of the harmless super- 
stition of the double-brained caribou, added by Sr. 
Denys in 1672, the seventeenth-century ignorance of 
Prince Edward Island remained as complete as it had 
been after Cartier’s visit in 1584. 





CHAPTER IIT 


Migration from Acadia after the English 
Conquest 


THE closing years of the seventeenth century and 
the first decade of the eighteenth were for the French 
and the English in both Europe and America a 
period of almost unbroken war. For the French colo- 
nies and fisheries in Acadia it was a sad time and 
finally in 1710 Port Royal fell into permanent pos- 
session of the English. By the Treaty of Utrecht of 
1718 the latter were confirmed in possession of Aca- 
dia with undefined limits, of Newfoundland, and of 
the Hudson’s Bay Territory. Cape Breton and the 
islands of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, including Isle 
Saint Jean, remained to the French. These two is 
lands, hitherto neglected except by nomadic fisher- 
men who fished in the summer and by a few Acadians 
who traded for furs with the savages in winter, now 
assumed an important place in the French scheme of 
colonization. Immediately attention was focussed 
upon Cape Breton, then named Tle Royale, which 
was to he fortified to protect the fisheries, to prov 

a harbor for ships in distress of weather, to provide 
a station for observing the progress of the English 
colonies in that neighborhood, to command the en- 
trance of the Gulf as a link between France and 
Quebec, and to serve as an entrepdt for the trade 
between Quebee, Franee, and the West Indies. It was 
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some years before the possibilities of Isle Saint Jean 
as a source of provisions for Ile Royale were recog- 
nized and when recognition came it was forced upon 
the mother-country by the officers of Tle Royale and 
by the Acadians who sought a new field of endeavor 
ey yond the limits of English rule. 

‘The first step in this direction was taken by the 
‘Acadians. Shortly after the capitulation of Port 
Royal a number of the more energetic habitans 
crossed over to Isle Saint Jean with their families to 
try their fortune at fishing and agriculture. On their 
arrival they found that the entire eastern coast to 
the depth of six leagues had been granted to Sr. de 
Louvigny, Major of Quebec, in 1710, and that this 
absentee proprietor had been expected by the general 
Royal edict of July 6, 1711, to place a number of 
inhabitants there within one year from date, failing 


which the grant would be revoked and the territory 
added to the Royal domain. Although the Acadians 
did not relish the idea of holding lands by feudal 
tenure, always preferring direct connection with the 
Crown, they for the time being engaged in the fishery 
and tested the soil by sowing wheat and peas, the 


In the meantime, attention was being attracted to 
the island from another direction. Immediately after 
the founding of French power in Tle Royale, de 
Couagne, an engineer, who with Rouville and La 
Ronde Denys had been sent to examine Port Dau- 
phin and the surrounding districts for the officials of 
Louisburg, wrote the Minister urging thorough 
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investigation of the island and its resources. His let. 
ter is in part as follows: 


Since my last letter written to Your Grandeur I have 
had very particular details from people of the country 
in regard to Lille St. Jean, situated north-west and 
south-west in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. M. de Coste- 
belle, our Governor, ought to give Captain de La Ronde 
of the garrison and myself an order to explore it. There 
is evidence that this would be not without value inas- 
much as the island is very considerable because of its 
good harbors, its codfish, its land and its good wood, 
and as it has never been well-known I would be honored 
to return a faithful account to Your Grandeur and to 
assure you of the exactitude with which I would acquit 
myself of this commission. 


‘The Minister intent upon other plans made no 
effort to avail himself of the patriotism and zeal of 
‘M. Couagne. At this time the fortunes both of Louis 
XIV and of France were at a low ebb. Though the 
throne of Spain had been won it was at the price of 
bankruptey. It was all that the aged monarch and 
the impoverished nation could do to establish Te 
Royale. Even here some six years passed before 
final decision was reached as to the headquarters of 
‘the new colony; and when this decision had been 
reached the opportunity had heen let slip to secure 
the transference of the Acadian population en masse. 
By the Treaty of Utrecht such Acadians as were 
unwilling to become British subjects were granted 
the privilege of removing from British territory 
1088 V, Vol. 8 p 200 
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within a limited period. Subsequent to the Treaty, 
Queen Anne had agreed that those Acadians who 
yemoved should be allowed to sell their lands before 
doing so.* This latter concession was a barren one 
for if the Acadians had availed themselves of it in 
‘any numbers there would have been no one to buy; 
and it could hardly be expected that the British Gov- 
ernment would itself become the purchaser and in- 
demnify the Acadians for lands which were already 
theirs by the fortunes of war. This should be remem- 
bered in view of the arguments advanced on behalf 
of the Acadians who remained and tried to serve two 
masters, to be faithful to the King of France and 
loyal to the King of England. 

‘From out this chequered period two facts clearly 
emerge: the King of France wanted the Acadians to 
move to Tle Royale, and the King of England wanted 
them to stay in Acadia. Had the Acadians been con- 
vineed that their colony would never be reconquered 
by France they would probably have made the sacri- 
fice expected of them and migrated en masse. Had 
they really wanted to migrate, all that the few Eng- 
lish in the colony could have done would not have 
prevented them. Annapolis during the first years 
under the new régime was so ill manned and so neg- 
lected that one of its officers wrote: “There is not 
so much as a plaister for a cut finger in the garri- 
son." 

+ Warrant dated Sune 28, 1713, A, 27, BINS, Vol. 1. 
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All that the Acadians had to do was to pick up 
their movables and drive their cattle to Bay Verte, 
Tatamagouche, or Chibouctou, and with assistance 
from Ile Royale they would have reached their desti: 
nation unmolested. This was what the French Gov- 
ernment hoped they would do, and it was lavish in 
its promises of reward and assistance. By speci 
agents, through its missionaries, and in other ways 
it brought pressure upon them but the Acadians 
clung to their Iands made dear to them hy their own 
labors, made sacred by the graves of their fathers. 
To the missionaries, to the French officials at Tle 
Royale, to the Minister in France, they one and all 
began to make excuses. At one time they preferred 
Isle Saint Jean, at another they preferred Baye de 
Chaleurs, at another they feared the English. But 
behind all was the ever-present love of Acadia and 
the ever-springing hope that it would be recovered 
by France. 

‘The apparent indecision of the Acadians, as well 
as the impatient inefficiency of the mother-country, 
is reflected in the correspondence of the period. The 
French Government, because of its weakness and its 
poverty and because of its fear of Spain at this, 
crucial period, was very anxious not to antagonize 
the English. Consequently it would not support any 
strong measures on the part of its agents in Ile Roy- 
ale, but relied entirely upon the Acadian fear of the 
English and upon the influence of their missionaries 
in behalf of France. On the other hand the French 
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officials at Tle Royale were greater in promises than 
in performance. 

Accordingly official France wavers between Tle 
Royale and Isle Saint Jean, but favors the former 
while urging removal at all events to French terri- 
tory. On March 21, 1714, the Minister writes to 
UHermitte, Acting Governor of Ie Royale: “If the 
‘Acadians prefer to go to Isle St. Jean or to Baie des 
Chaleurs, they must not be refused; the great thing 
is that they should leave Acadia.”* 

On March 28, 1714, he writes to Pére Justinien 
expressing his regret at the difficulties which prevent 
the Acadians removing to Tle Royale and urging 
their migration thither rather than to the other 
places suggested because in Tle Royale they will have 
everything they desire: good lands, the best. timber 
in the world, splendid pastures and hay close to Baie 
da Brador.* 

In July, 1714, L’Hermitte sent La Ronde Denys 
and de Pensens to negotiate with Governor Nichol- 
son in regard to the removal of the Acadians. With 
the latter's consent and in the presence of the Gov- 
enor or his representatives the inhabitants of Port 
Royal, Minas, and Cobequid were assembled ‘and 
almost unanimously agreed to migrate to Tle Roy- 
ale, ‘The total population of these three, together 
with Beaubassin which was not visited and some 
straggling settlements, was estimated at 2400. 

But in spite of their amicable agreement and their 
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apparent enthusiasm, the Acadians did not budge. 
"The few who went immediately, it is generally’ 
agreed, were men of little substance, that shifting 
clement of all peoples which in this case was attracted 
by the fervid promises of La Ronde Denys, promises 
which, as it transpired, were not kept at Ile Royale, 
‘and these broken promises, as the missionaries later 
attested, were a factor in determining the Acadians 
of substance to remain as they were. 

On June 4, 1715, the Minister wrote de Costebelle 
and de Soubras to the effect that His Majesty was 
greatly pleased at the fidelity which the Acadians 
manifested in his service, that he was convinced of 
the future security and prosperity of Ile Royale if 
the Acadians would go there. To avoid any risk of a 
rupture with the English, in view of the existing 
state of Ile Royale and the jealousy they must fed 
as to this new settlement, no ship would be sent from 
France to transport the Acadians without permission 
of the English; but he urged these officials to adopt 
every possible expedient to attract them there and 
to do their best to prevent them from going to Isle 
Saint Jean. 

In the meantime all attempts on the part of the 
officials at Te Royale to attract the Acadians proved 
abortive. Consequently the home government began 
to waver and to consider Isle Saint Jean as a possible 
field of endeavor. On the death of Louis XIV, the 
Regency turned the affairs of the Colonies over toa 
Council, the Council of Marine, and this Council 
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corresponded with de Louvigny in regard to his 
grant on the eastern part of Isle Saint Jean. The 
Jatter reported from Quebee that the Acadians who 
had gone there had asked him for grants of land but 
that he had hesitated to make any lest by so doing 
he should interfere with the official policy in regard 
to Ile Royale. However he would be willing to forfeit 
his concession in return for a pension or promotion. 
‘The Council in view of the fact that de Louvigny had 
made no outlay on his concession and because of 
Acadian aversion from feudal tenure, decided to re- 
voke the concession of 1710 and to reunite Isle Saint 
Jean to the Royal domain.’ This decision was taken 
in May, 1716, but it was too late to hold even the 
Acadians who had gone theres for, according to a 
report of Governor Caulfield at Annapolis to the 
Lords of Trade, dated May 16, 1716, “The Island 
of St. John is completely abandoned by the people 
of Annapolis who went to settle there. The people 
of Minas resolve to remain where they are.” 

‘The return of these prospectors was as discourag- 
ing to official France as the inactivity of Acadians 
on English territory had been. ‘This discouragement 
is expressed by the Council of Marine in a letter to 
‘the missionaries of Acadia, June 80, 1717, in which 
they say that the King is surprised at the inaction 
of the people of Acadia, after the sacrifices he has 
made to furnish them with provisions for a whole 
year at Ie Royale, but that he hopes they will do 
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all that is necessary to induce these people to remove 
to Tle Royale, otherwise they will incur the just re- 
sentment of the King? 

From the foregoing narrative it is clear that the 
ties which bound the Acadians to their homes were 
even stronger than their Jove for France or their 
fear of England in spite of the fact that the latter 
was fed by every species of diplomacy known to 
cither missionary or official. It is also clear that the 
tragedy of the Acadian deportation could have been 
averted if the French had faced the facts as they 
were and allowed these innocent settlers to become 
British subjects as their kindred did after the Peace 
of Paris in 1763. When Lawrence deported the 
much-multiplied Acadian population of 1755 he was 
but following in the footsteps of the French, who had 
set a crucl example at Beaubassin in 1750, and at- 
tempting to solve a difficult problem of assimilation 
by taking the Acadians beyond the reach of alien 
influences in the hope of merging them in the New 
England colonies. For forty years the English had 
been studying their lesson and when they had learned 
it they outdid their tutors in trying to make subjects 
out of “neutrals”—a term unknown to political 
science. 

But while this reflection is now a platitude it was 
not s0 obvious to the French in 1717. Baulked in 
regard to Ile Royale, they listened to the Comte de 
St. Pierre who offered to plant a settlement in Isle 
Saint Jean in 1719; and once again they hoped to 
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attract the Acadians, family by family, until Port 
Royal, Minas, Cobequid, and Beaubassin should 
know them no more. Henceforth the officials of Te 
Royale were instructed to do all in their power to 
favor the inclination of the Acadians to settle in Isle 
Saint Jean, How far they were successful in this 
respect will appear in succeeding chapters. 





CHAPTER IV 
‘The Failure of le Comte de Saint Pierre 


PRIOR to 1719 no permanent settlement had been 
effected in Isle Saint Jean. In August of that year a 
grant of Isle Saint Jean, Miscou, and adjacent is- 
lands was made to Comte de Saint Pierre, First 
Equerry to the Duchess of Orleans, whose husband 
was Regent of France during the minority of Louis 
XV. From a petition signed by Gautier, Nicolas, de 
Crés, and others it would appear that they had 
offered the Count an interest of 10 per cent in the 
venture in return for his influence, but that he had 
betrayed their confidence and secured the concession 
in his own name, and that although they had ad- 
vanced 600 livres for the legal expenses he denied 
making any contract with them.t 

Whatever truth may be contained in the petition, 
which bears all the marks of righteous indignation, 
the fact remains that he secured to himself and his 
heirs forever in franc alew noble the islands in ques- 
tion on very liberal conditions. In his case, however, 
the administration of justice was reserved by the 
Crown; and of economic rights the Crown also re~ 
served the products of mines which were to be used 
for the good of the colonists ; such lands as might be 
necessary from time to time for the erection of public 
buildings or fortifications, and woods suitable for 
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shipbuilding, although the Count was free to build 
vessels on the islands and to erect sawmills for the 
manufacture of lumber. 

In return for this generous grant Comte de Saint 
Pierre was to acknowledge faith and homage to 
Louisburg, but without dues, while he could collect 
rent from his tenants. He was required to retain or 
indemnify any habitans who might be already set- 
Aled, to locate 100 settlers the first year and fifty 
each succeeding year until the islands were popu- 
lated and supplied with necessary live stock, and to 
construct such roads as were necessary for the publie 
service. In case he had to build one or more churches 
he was to have the honors of Patron. In the interests 
of his eolony he could employ negro slaves provided 
he adhered to the rules and regulations concerning 
‘them, 

Failing the fulfilment of the above-mentioned con- 
ditions the islands conceded should be reunited to the 
Royal domain, but in the meantime the officials at 
both Quebec and Ile Royale were to be informed of 
the concession and instructed to give the Count a 
free hand, without let or hindrance.* 

On January 18, 1720, having convinced the Duke 
of Orleans that the Magdalen and Brion Islands were 
near Isle Saint Jean and suitable only for fishing, 
and further that one control was in the best inter~ 
ests of all, Comte de Saint Pierre secured a grant of 
these islands also. No conditions were attached to 
this concession and the Count does not pretend to be 
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interested in their colonization. His one concern here 
is the sedentary fishery.* 

In the meantime the Count had entered into part. 
nership with Messrs. Farges and Moras to raise capi- 
tal for the enterprise. He reserved to himself the 
rights of seigniory and property in an area of 1000 
arpents on each island for the purpose of erecting a 
chateau to mark his lordship. Otherwise all the lands, 
rent, and fish were to be regarded as common prop- 
erty. He was to own one-eighth of the stock in liew 
of his title, and to subscribe one-eighth, while Farges 
was to subscribe one-half, and Moras one-fourth. 
‘The association was to continue for twenty-nine 
years from January 1, 1720; but, if dissolved before 
‘that date, everything was to be divided on the basis 
of one-fourth to Comte de Saint Pierre, one-half to 
‘M. Farges, and one-fourth to M. Moras.* 

During the spring and early‘ summer of 1720 
preparations were pushed on by the new company. 
Every encouragement was given the partners by the 
Royal officials and at last three ships set out from 
Rochefort bearing the new colonists, the fishermen, 
and their supplies. On the last of the three ships to 
set out was the Sieur de Gotteville de Belleisle, Lieu- 
tenant in the Navy and Chevalier of the order of St 
Louis, who was given charge of the new establish- 
ment and destined to become Commandant through- 
out the coneession on March 9, 1721.* The ships 
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touched at Louisburg where they secured pilots and 
went forward on the great adventure." Although the 
island offered considerable choice as to harbors the 
respective merits of these were still unknown, which 
confirms the view that the various fishermen who had 
hitherto resorted there had made no charts and had 
been concerned only with suitable moorings for com- 
paratively small craft. But the enterprise of Comte 
de Saint Pierre was much more pretentious and now 
a harbor was to be selected suitable for the capital 
of a colony and capable of admitting ships of heavy 
burden. 

While in Louisburg de Gotteville had requested 
St. Ovide de Brouillan, Governor of Ile Royale, to 
allow Denys de La Ronde, an officer of much experi- 
ence in the founding of such establishments, to ac- 
company him to Isle Saint Jean. The request was 
granted, although de La Ronde had been expected 
to report at Quebec, and together they proceeded 
to the island. Here they found the other ships which 
had preceded them already well advanced with the 
vork of unloading supplies, having been conducted 
by the pilots to Port La Joye. Together they chose 
the site on which were erected the first official build- 
ings. Though later subject to much eriticism because 
it was comparatively poor in natural resources, Port 
La Joye remained the capital throughout the entire 
French period, and under the English the city of 
Charlottetown was erected on the same harbor, not 
far from the original site so hastily selected by de 
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Gotteville and de La Ronde. In this sense the eapital 
dates from 1720, twenty-nine years before the found- 
ing of Halifax. 

‘A preliminary account sent by Sr. de Gotteville 
to the Regent of France gives an interesting descrip- 
tion both of the island in its natural state and of the 
chief objects of interest to the French. ‘The island 
was well wooded including among other trees, oak, 
wild cherry, becch, and pine. Some of the pines were 
of enormous size suitable for large masts, others for 
boards and joists. The land was capable of produe- 
ing all sorts of grain, according to the report of the 
laborers whom he had taken out. It was level and 
there were some meadows in which lakes revealed 
themselves at intervals. Codfish were abundant, 
several fishermen of that year having assured him 
that they had caught 450 quintals per shallop, such 
a thing being unknown at either Plaisance or Louis- 
burg. The island possessed a beautiful harbor: one 
could make a citadel inside the points within range 
of a one-pound cannon-ball, on a height to command 
both land and sea. At the entrance to this harbor he 
had actually placed the battery of eight pieces which 
had been sent from Quebec. There were on the island 
a number of Indians who made good company for 
him because of their interest in his activities and fur- 
nished him with game consisting of bustard, duck, 
teal, plover, and “lots of partridge.” He had also 
seen some caribou almost as large as deer. The only 
animals lacking were dogs and horses. He expected 
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to winter 250 inhabitants, as they were coming every 
day from Acadia." 

‘As the above deseription was discussed in France 
on January 28, 1721, it must have been despatched 
before the close of navigation in the preceding 
‘autumn. It obviously gives de Gotteville’s first im- 
pressions and was no doubt written within a month 


‘after his arrival while he was busy with the erection 
of new buildings and had little opportunity to ex- 
plore. Although from the census rolls of a later date? 
we know that two Normans, Frangois Douville and 
Charles Charpentier, had settled independently at 
St. Peters in 1719 and that Mathieu ‘Thurin, a 
Canadian, had settled at East Point in the same year, 
de Gotteville does not mention either place or settle- 
ment. Even Port La Joye is not mentioned as such. 
But the atch of fish was evidently made at St. 
Peters, which was always the chief fishing center 
under the French. It is therefore probable that these 
place-names were not chosen immediately. 

De Gotteville and de La Ronde were eager for 
personal distinction and to lay well the foundations 
of the colony. The buildings which they erected to 
house the colonists, the workmen, and the garrison 
of-thirty men were hastily constructed but survived 
vith slight repairs until they were destroyed by the 
New Englanders in 1745. One of these buildings was 
to serve as a chapel, was dedicated to St. John the 
Evangelist and placed in charge of a Sulpician 
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priest, René-Charles Breslay, who had seen service ij 
Canada among both French and Indians. With him 
came a younger member of the same order, Marie- 
Ansélne Metivier, who also had seen service in Can- 
‘ada. These two remained until 1728 when they gave 
place to the Récollets of Brittany, who had estab- 
lished themselves in Ile Royale. A wooded plot on the 
shore of the entrance to the harbor was reserved for 
‘a burying ground, and in the center a tall black 
cross was placed to mark the spot and indicate its 
purpose. 

‘As soon as quarters were prepared and the colo 
nists set out, de Gotteville turned his attention to the 
business of the company. In November he sent de La 
Ronde to Bay Verte and Beaubassin to procure Aca 
dian carpenters for building ships during the winter 
months; and gave him a free hand to engage such 
other workmen as he should think necessary, “being 
persuaded that he will do nothing but good in the 
interest of the colony.” In the following May'de La 
Ronde went to Louisburg to engage and equip every- 
thing necessary for the Company's fisheries.” 

In the meantime three ships had been built on the 
island, one of 100 tons for carrying cod to Europe, 
one of twenty-five tons for the walrus and seal fishery 
in the Magdalens, and one of sixty-five tons for trade 
with the West Indies. - 

‘These officials had also been improving their 
knowledge of the colony and its harbors. On Novem- 
ber 6, 1721, de La Ronde wrote, “We are in Port La 
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Joye one of the most beautiful harbors that the eye 
could behold.” He is also aware of Tranche Mon- 
tagne, a league south of East Point, a harbor suit- 
able for boats only; St. Pierre, fourteen leagues west 
of East Point, capable of receiving vessels of sixty 
tons; Savage Harbor three leagues further west, 
suitable for boats only ; Tracadie, three leagues fur- 
ther west, capable of receiving vessels of 100 tons; 
Quiquibougat (Rustico) a harbor for boats, Mal- 
peque for vessels of 200 tons and Cascampeque for 
yessels of 200 to 00 tons. All these harbors were 
good for fishing as well as for drying and curing 
cod. Apparently Three Rivers (Georgetown) had 
not yet been discovered. 

Of wild animals he mentions martens, otter, squir- 
rels, and foxes of all colors, but no beaver. Deer were 
to be seen and wolves of great size abounded, but the 
lk and the moose had been exterminated by the In- 
dians. Wild fowl were abundant, and, what is strange 
to the modern student, the skylark, the starling, and 
the nightingale. 

De La Ronde also states that settlements already 
exist at Tranche Montagne, ‘Tracadie, and St. Peters 
‘as well as at Port La Joye where sixteen families 
from France and four from Acadia, totalling 100 
persons, have been established. In regard to Tra- 
cadie the settlement must have been small, and cer- 
tainly it was temporary, for the first official census 
of 1728 shows only four Acadian families there, all 
of whom came in that year. It is probable that de La 
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Ronde was more concerned with his reputation as q 
colonizer than with strict accuracy and this is not 
the only report of his that must be taken cum grang 
salis. 

‘This settlement of 1720-1721, such as it was, con- 
sisted largely of colonists from France. ‘Though ofi- 
cial France had changed its mind and had instructed 
St. Ovide on July 7, 1720, to favor the inclination 
of the Acadians to settle in Isle Saint Jean, he was 
soon to discover that their former avowed preference 
for that island had really been an excuse for not 
going to Tle Royale, preferring as they did to stay 
in Acadia.* On November 11, 1720, St. Ovide in- 
formed the Council of Marine that a boat had re. 
cently arrived from Isle Saint Jean, by which he had 
earned that Acadians had been there to inspect the 
lands; but that they did not find them as good as 
they had anticipated, being red and dry; and that, 
although there were some natural meadows, he was 
afraid that all his efforts to get them to settle there 
would be vain, as they now preferred Toulouse.* 

‘The little colony also suffered from the competi- 
tion of Tle Royale in the fisheries. Apparently de La 
Ronde’s optimism when purchasing supplies at 
Louisburg had created some excitement and, as « 
result, St. Martin and Michel d’Accarette decided to 
engage in the fisheries at Isle Saint Jean. ‘They were 
prosecuted by de Gotteville but the Court of Ad 
miralty at Louisburg condemned him to damage 
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and costs without giving him a hearing. On appeal to 
the Council in Louisburg the case was decided 
against him; but on appeal to the King both judg- 
ments were annulled and a hearing granted in 
Quebec. 

Comte de Saint Pierre then carried his complaints 
to the King and in March, 1722, received an inter- 
pretation of his grants of 1719 and 1720 to the effect 
that he was to have the exclusive monopoly of fishing 
and commerce within a league of the coasts of all the 
islands within his concession; and in addition the 
waters between Isle Saint Jean and the Magdalens 
were declared a mare clausum. Within these limits 
all other fishermen and traders whether from France 
or Ile Royale were forbidden to enter subject to con- 
fiseation of their boats, supplies, and equipment. 

‘These incidents led the King to establish a sub- 
delegate of the intendant in Isle Saint Jean, who 
should have power to try such eases subject to ap- 
peal to the King, thereby making the colony inde- 
pendent of Ile Royale. On March 10, 1782, Sicur 
Robert Poitier Dubuisson was appointed sub-dele- 
gate of the intendant of New France in Isle Saint 
Jean to administer both civil and criminal justice, 
with power to appoint a recorder, a prosecutor, and 
« notary until the King could make further pro- 
vision. 

In the preceding autumn de Gotteville had asked 
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leave to retire on account of ill health and on Febri 
ary 3, 1722, Sieur Dubois Berthelot de Beaucours 
was nominated as his successor; his appointment: was 
to date from his arrival and his services were to be 
required for two years. Curiously enough through 
some strange confusion de La Ronde was appointed 
to the same position on February 28, but as de Beau- 
cours, who had been Lieutenant de Roi in Ile Royale, 
promptly repaired to his post de La Ronde took « 
holiday in France. De Beaucours remained only one 
year in Isle Saint Jean, and in 1725 returned to Tle 
Royale as Lieutenant de Roi."* The Comte de Saint 
Pierre’s recommendation of de Beaucours speaks 
very highly of his qualifieations. He had served in 
Canada for thirty years, was a wise man who knew 
local conditions, was much revered by the people and 
a man well calculated to attract Acadians. Further, 
as an engineer he could draw up plans for the forti- 
fications and supervise their execution. On the whole, 
his appointment would assure the success of the 
colony."* 

But there were dishonest men in those good old 
days who sought security in out-of-the-way places. 
Complaints came to the Governor of Ile Royale that 
habitans of his jurisdiction were running off to Isle 
Saint Jean to eseape their creditors, and finding 
sanctuary among the fishermen of the north shore. 
To put an end to this practice the Governor and 
Council issued an ordinance forbidding any sailor 
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or habitan of Ile Royale to leave without written per- 
mission of the Governor, and instructing the Gover- 
nor of Isle Saint Jean not to receive any who might 
arrive without such permission, and likewise not to 
allow any habitans of Isle Saint Jean to go to Ile 
Royale without similar credentials."* 

In the meantime the affairs of the Company as 
distinct from the Colony were not prospering suff- 
ciently to retain the interest of the stockholders. The 
Comte de Saint Pierre made no financial contribu- 
tion in 1722 and as a result a rearrangement of the 

* stock was made in October by which Farges and 
Moras assumed greater responsibilities. But they 
‘also failed to meet their obligations in 1728 and 
1724 while at the same time they were under con- 
stant fire from the merchants and fishermen of Tle 
Royale and St. Malo, who accused them of exercis- 
ing their monopoly with unnecessary rigor and even 
of showing favor to the English, in consequence of 
which the fishing industry was being ruined for the 
subjects of France and by no means adequately con- 
ducted by the Company of the Comte de Saint Pierre. 
Matters came to a head in the autumn of 1724. Au- 
bert, the financial director of the Company in Isle 
Saint Jean, was beset on all sides by importunate 
creditors and by the habitans dependent upon him. 
At the same time Roberge, captain of the brigantine 
La Chimene, which had done such damage to poach- 
ers upon the fishing grounds, threatened to.go off to 
France and desert the colony. “God preserve me, if 
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no help comes,” he exclaimed in despair. But no 
help came and on November 27, 1724, de Mézy, 
Commissaire at He Royale, wrote the Minister that 
almost all the habitans of Isle Saint Jean had been 
obliged to abandon the colony and had come to Tle 
Royale; that he had embarked all those who would 
have been at the charge of the King and sent them 
with their families to France; that those who had 
claims on the insolvent Company were sent back to 
Port La Joye to lay their case before M. Dubuisson 
as he himself had no jurisdiction on the island; that 
M. Dubuisson and Roberge had seized all the effects 
of the Company including the brigantine La Chi: 
‘mene, and had come with the creditors to He Royale 
to settle their affairs with the much-harassed M, 
Aubert; that he had tried to bring the different 
parties to an agreement, but, having failed, allowed 
matters to take their course when everything was 
sold at auction and the proceeds divided among the 
creditors in proportion to their claims; that M. Au: 
bert had then set out for France on Le Héros."” 

‘The departure of M. Aubert on Le Héros was the 
Jast incident in the local history of the enterprise of 
Comte de Saint Pierre. It had begun in dishonesty 
and ended in disaster. Comte de Saint Pierre, a syeo- 
phant and @ supple dependant upon Court favor, 
was not the type of man to make great sacrifices for 
a faF-olf colony without prospect of immediate gain. 
‘The 1,200,000 livres which the Company expended 
hhad been almost entirely subscribed by Farges and 
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Moras, while the dog-in-the-manger attitude of the 
Count found expression in preying upon the hardy 
fishermen from St. Malo who would have been fit 
subjects to build up the empire of France. Finally, 
the King listened to their plea and on October 13, 
1725, the exclusive fishing rights of the Comte de 
Saint Pierre were revoked.” The losses which he had 
sustained beeame a subject of controversy for many 
years while his title to Isle Saint Jean served as a 
barrier to immigration until it also was annulled in 
1730." Ten years later he was granted a pension of 
£8000 livres to be continued to his son, de Crévecceur, 
upon his death; and with this pension he ceases to be 
of interest in the history of Isle Saint Jean. 

But the failure of Comte de Saint Pierre did not 
mean the ruin of the colony. ‘The independent fisher- 
men and the Acadians clung to their new homes, 
although immigration from both France and Acadia 
practically ceased for the next three years. ‘The 
census roils for 1730, which give the names of the 
colonists and the date of their arrival, show that in 
that year there were still 155 persons in the colony 
who had arrived or been born between 1719 and 
1724; eighteen in 1719, fifty-nine in 1720, twenty- 
five in 1721, twenty in 1722, eight in 1728, and 
twenty-five in 1724. These were the pioneers of Isle 
Saint Jean, and they, while eking out their livelihood 
from the sea, adhered to the soil. Their presence as 
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well as their tenacity of purpose was a reminder to 
France of her duty to the colony. It stimulated the 
officials at Tle Royale to urge action upon the King 
both on behalf of the colonists and in self-defence 
against the English. 

‘The English in Nova Scotia had watched French 
activity in Isle Saint Jean with much concern. Mas- 
carene had been afraid that ‘if successful there they 
would command all the trade and carry a greater 
sway over all the Bay of Fundy than the English 
who are the undoubted owners,” and the Lords of 
‘Trade had actually thought of claiming the island 
as part of Acadia, Now that Saint Pierre’s Company 
had withdrawn they were preparing to engage in the 
fisheries of the Gulf. On November 14, 1724, St. 
Ovide informed the Council that the English at Can- 
seau were preparing several boats to engage in the 
sedentary fishery there and if once established they 
would ruin the commerce of Tle Royale as well as 
prey upon boats going to Canada, In July of the 
following year he again wrote that the English did 
not fail to establish themselves in the island seeing it 
abandoned, and that, if the King wished to avoid the 
expense of chasing them away Inter, he should imme- 
diately send a detachment of twenty-five or thirty 
soldiers, commanded by a captain and an ensign to 
remain there until steps had been taken for the re- 
establishment of the colony.** 

Because of his importunity the King finally de 
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cided to take action along the lines suggested by St. 
Ovide and to defer until a more convenient season 
the question of compensation to Comte de Saint 
Pierre. 









































CHAPTER YT 
‘The Island Reunited to the Royal Domain 


THE failure of the Comte de Saint Pierre and the 
fear of English encroachment finally spurred. the 
French Government to action. In the autumn of 
1725 the Royal ship Dromadaire arrived in Louis- 
burg bearing despatches from the Minister of Marine 
and Colonies instructing St. Ovide de Brouillan to 
send a captain and ensign with twenty-five or thirty 
soldiers to take formal possession of the island and 
thus deprive the English of their badly founded 
notion that they could establish a footing there, 
‘These despatches arrived too late in the season to 
permit of immediate execution, but the Governor of 
Tle Royale promised to attend to the matter as soon 
as navigation opened in the following spring. 

To lead this important expedition he selected de 
Pensens, the only available officer upon whose pra- 
dence and worth he could rely. This officer, who had 
‘once been employed to negotiate with the English for 
the removal of the Acadians to Cape Breton, seemed 
quite surprised when ordered to hold himself in readi- 
ness for the venture, merely as eaptain of twenty-five 
or thirty men, being at the time in command of a full 
company at Port Toulouse. However, he was too well 
disciplined and too good an officer to think of refu 
ing, although he solicited the title of Lieutenant de 
Roi and asked for a force of at least one or two com 
panies so as to make it possible for him to repulse the 
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English with confidence should they attempt to estab- 
lish themselves there.* St. Ovide readily seconded his 
wishes to the Minister while de Pensens himself wrote 
reminding the distinguished Comte de Maurepas that 
he had served the King faithfully for thirty years, 
part of which time he had been Lieutenant de Roi 
in Newfoundland. He added pathetically that it was 
rather discouraging to be rewarded for his services 
by having his command reduced from sixty to thirty 
men! 

Both his request and the recommendation of St. 
Ovide fell upon deaf ears, for the time being, and on 
July 2, 1726, de Pensens was appointed Command- 
ant in Isle Saint Jean with a detachment of twenty- 
five or thirty men, and one ensign.’ Thus, it was a 
discouraged old man, worn out in the service, to 
whom the future destinies of the deserted colony were 
entrusted. To the historian of another race, poring 
over the scant records that have remained, two hun- 
dred years later, the wonder is not how little but how 
much was accomplished under such trying condi- 
tions, for this little band of soldiers, who left Louis- 
burg so unwillingly, was to confirm possession of a 
thriving colony that was lost to France, not through 
any fault of theirs, but rather through European 
rivalries which were fought out in America and 
brought only sorrow, bloodshed, and ultimate extine- 
tion to the faithful men and women who braved the 
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unknown, carved new homes out of the wilderness, 
and made their little plots of land glisten in the sweat 
of their brow. 

When de Pensens repaired to his post in the 
spring of 1726 he found the remnants of Saint 
Pierre's establishment scattered, discouraged, and 
quarrelling among themselves. Discontent and con- 
fusion were particularly rife at St. Peters where he 
had “to deal with an infinity of discussions amongst 
the fishermen, merchants and habitans.” The pioneer 
wrangling and discomfort, added to his sense of iso- 
lation, displeased the old officer greatly; and he re- 
turned to Louisburg in the autumn with St. Ovide, 
who had paid a visit to the colony late in the sum- 
mer. He complained to him that, in spite of his long 
services, he found himself an exile in a corner of the 
woods with one ensign and twenty-five men, without 
either temporal or spiritual comforts,—a condition 
suitable neither to his health nor his age. He begged 
earnestly for promotion and also for the services of 
a chaplain and a surgeon. 

St. Ovide sympathized as well as he could and 
recommended him for an increase of salary in view 
of the cost of travelling about the island in the inter- 
ests of peace and order among the inhabitants as well 
as the expense of getting his supplies from Louis- 
burg. But the Governor of Isle Royale, himself free 
from the necessity of living in the wilderness, could 
look upon the colony with the eye of traveller and 
statesman. Accordingly he found the land good, the 
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woods beautiful, and expressed the opinion that if 
the King should assume responsibility for the island 
many Acadians would establish themselves there-— 
not the fathers of families who would be reluctant to 
leave their household gods, but select youths from 
different settlements who obviously would find it 
more to their advantage to clear new lands there than 
in Acadia where population in the marshes was be- 
coming congested. In addition, they would have 
greater security and repose the further they lived 
from the English, while at the same time being able 
to serve the cause of France by supplying subsistence 
for Louisburg as well as excellent material for ship- 
building.’ In this summary St. Ovide reveals a two- 
fold policy of his government: to attract the Aca- 
dians from Nova Scotia and to utilize their services 
in the interests of Louisburg. This policy was the 
source of both the immediate prosperity and the ulti- 
mate ruin of the colony; but the colony was never 
an end in itself and never received more than spas- 
modic and half-hearted assistance, although it was 
always the object of much meddlesomeness and re- 
striction which stultified the initiative of the settlers 
and rendered reasonable success a matter of doubt, 
even under more favorable conditions. 

De Pensens remained in Louisburg during the 
winter of 1727, leaving his Ensign, de Tonty, in com- 
mand at Port La Joye. He returned to his post in 
the spring where he was later joined by Father Fé 
who had served the Acadians for twenty-five years 
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and like de Pensens was a veteran in his own way, 
‘Writing to the Minister on September 8, 1711, he 
had paid a tribute to the humanity of the English 
in their treatment of the Acadians, but concluded 
with the pledge that he would ever keep alive among 
the people their fidelity to the King of France. He 
was sent by St. Ovide to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the island but also “to attract Acadians” 
there,—another aspect of French policy that con- 
tributed to the ultimate ruin of their colony’ for the 
activities of the priests incurred the resentment of 
the English and did much to account for their exas- 
peration which culminated in the expulsions of 1755 
and 1758 

‘That these activities did not escape notice of the 
English may be seen from Governor Armstrong’s 
despatch to the Secretary of State on July 27, 1726, 
in which he says, “I understand that Governor St 
vide, with some troops and his Council, are gone to 
the Island of St. John in order to mark out the lands 
of that island for such people and inhabitants as will 
quit the province and retire under the Government 
of France; this has been managed under the mission 
ary priests among the Indians and French inhabit- 
ants in the province.” 

‘The establishment of the garrison at Port La Joye 
and the advent of the missionary gave considerable 
encouragement to the Acadians who were consider- 
ing migration. In 1727, six families, the advance 
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guard of the new contingents, arrived, and were 
allowed to choose lands where they wished in propor- 
tion to the size of their families. ‘Three fishing boats 
commenced to make dégrat on the north shore, two at 
Cascampek and one at St. Peters, Had it not been 
for the excessive heat, which lessened the market 
value of the fish, they would have done wonders. On 
the whole de Pensens was in a more cheerful frame of 
mind, made a trip to Louisburg for supplies, and 
brought back with him several additional soldiers to 
cut masts for the navy.* This winter he spent on 
daty, built a boat for the service and in the follow- 
ing spring welcomed four new families from Acadia 
and gave permission to two of his soldiers to clear 
land and settle down. He also began to make prepa- 
rations for the reception of 100 more settlers whom 
he expected from Acadia in the following year. As a 
matter of fact they came during the summer and he 
expressed the fear that the Acadians, though waver~ 
ing between the love of their old homes and the fear 
of the English, might come too precipitately instead 
of following the wiser plan of sending only the 
younger people. But in any case, if the King would 
ibut give the island a little attention it would become 
the entrepét of Tle Royale. Above all the habitans 
must be given assurance of title to their lands, as they 
were unsettled by the thought that Comte de Saint 
Pierre might return and claim his property. This 
uncertainty as well as the doubtful position of Du- 
buisson, the former Sub-delegate of the Intendant, 
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who was a good man without either instructions or 
remuneration, caused him no little uneasiness. 
During the summer of 1728 prospects were bright 
for the little colony and the habitans who had been 
established for some time were looking forward to 
becoming immediately self-supporting through their 
husbandry when suddenly a plague of field-mice (un 
fléau par un nombre infini de rats) descended upon 
their crops and repeated the devastation of four 
years earlier. So complete and widespread was the 
Mesolation that the habitans ploughed down the re- 
mains of their once promising crops and sought sub- 
sistence from the fisheries which fortunately were 
more plentiful than in the preceding year. Even so, 
they existed during the winter only with much suffer- 
ing. Their one medical practitioner, the surgeon who 
had recently arrived for the garrison, was under- 
paid and short of drugs. It was a sad blow to the 
colony but it struggled on. In the spring de Pensens 
sent to Acadia for twenty-five or thirty hogsheads of 
wheat for seed and the much-enduring settlers sowed 
in faith once more, Like the surgeon, but without 
even the 800 livres which was the salary of that func: 
onary, Dubuisson went about discharging his dw 
“ties faithfully, laboring to keep the peace and to 
dispense justice with only the slender hope that an 
indemnity would ultimately be granted him by the 
divided and indifferent court in the French capital’ 
‘At the same time the condition of the garrison was 
one of extreme misery and it wrung from the Com 
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mandant the following pathetic appeal to the Min- 
ister in October, 1728: 


It will be impossible to live longer on Isle Saint Jean 
if your Exeelleney does not order the erection of new 
dwellings. Those left here by the Comte de Saint Pierre 
are so completely rotten that the soldiers and myself 

moment the risk of being crushed under their 
rains. It would excite your pity did you see the manner 
in which we are lodged. 








While de Pensens was capable, even in second 
childhood, of temporary exaltation in pursuit of an 
ideal, his military training and long experience of 
garrison life had not developed those qualities of 
mind which enable one to endure solitude without the 
companionship of fellow-officers. To few it is given 
to bear the loneliness of the leader of men and de 
Pensens was not one of these, His desire for change 
and to withdraw from the scenes of distress about 
him got him into difficulties at this time. In June he 
took leave of absence at Louisburg and was seriously 
reprimanded in consequence: “When His Majesty 
accorded you the annual gratification of 500 livres 
during your command at L'Isle St. Jean, his inten- 
tion was that you should make your residence there 
and yet you spend most of your time at Louisburg 
even when your presence is most necessary at your 
post, His Majesty commands you to abstain from 
these long and frequent excursions.”"” 

This same year, which witnessed the plague of 
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mice and the reproof of the Commandant, a census 
was taken of the colony. The record shows 54 houses, 
76 men, 51 women, 156 children, 14 domestics, a total 
of 297 persons to whom should be added 125 fisher- 
men for the 8 goclettes and 19 shallops engaged in 
the fisheries. The catch for the year was 4874 quin- 
tals of cod. 

For 1729 the records are silent with exception of 
the fact that the English who were about the island 
in great numbers had a boat pillaged and burned by 
the Indians—a species of intimidation that kept 
‘them at a safe distance for some time to come. De 
Pensens again wintered at Louisburg, leaving the 
garrison in charge of Lieutenant du Haget and the 
Chevalier de Pensens who held the rank of Ensign; 
and Dubuisson was granted a salary of 600 livres. 

But in 1780 there was much rejoicing over a boun- 
teous crop which stimulated the colonies to clear 
more land, some twofold, others fourfold. Port La 
Joye gathered over 200 hogsheads of grain, Mal- 
peque forty, Tracadie thirty, Havre a PAnguille or 
Savage Harbor thirty, and St. Peters over fifty, 
although most of the inhabitants of the latter were 
fishers. The forty hogsheads gathered at Malpeque 
were all the product of two farmers. This yield at” 
tracted the attention of Acadians, particularly since 
it was being discovered that this port was one of the 
best agricultural districts and at the same time equal 
to St. Peters for fishing. This year also, the fish were 
abundant and only the shortage of salt had pre 
vented the fishermen of St. Peters from preserving 
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800 quintals for each of the twenty shallops engaged 
in the industry. 

As a result of all this prosperity some sixty Aca- 
dians came to the island from Beaubassin to look over 
the land and de Pensens, who interested himself in 
their transportation, was encouraged once more to 
‘ask that he be raised to the dignity of Lieutenant 
de Roi, though again without suecess.” 

‘The census of 1780 enumerates 76 men, 55 women, 
182 children, and 12 domesties, a total of $25 per- 
sons to whom should be added 140 for the 4 goelettes 
and 23 shallops engaged in the fisheries. The dis- 
crepancy apparent between the totals of 1728 and 
1780, in view of the influx of 60 recorded in the 
latter year may be accounted for by the fact that 
some of these would only view their lands and return 
to Acadia to gather their effects. An analysis of the 
census of 1780 reveals the fact that 10 arrived in 
1789 although there is no mention of them in the 
‘correspondence of de Pensens, and only 27 in 1780. 
Further, a comparison of the names of the habitans 
in 1798 and 1780 shows that some had changed their 
residence in the meantime while others had moved 
away. This was particularly true of the north coast, 
where the habitans were half-fisherman, half-farmer, 
and of a roving disposition. Consequently although 
87 new settlers arrived (1729-1730), exclusive of 
fishermen, the actual population had been increased 
by only 28. 
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But in 1780 the grant to Comte de Saint Pierre 
was revoked and Isle Saint Jean reunited to the 
Royal domain by decree of June 1." This action of 
the King brought peace to the minds of the colonists 
and revived to some extent the interests of French- 
men as well as Acadians in the colony. In both 1780 
and 171 a ship of 100 tons came out direct from 
France, in 1780 from Granville and in 1781 from 
Bordeaux, to fish cod and to trade with the habitans, 
Both returned well loaded without touching at Te 
Royale. In 1781, five Acadian families arrived and 
were settled, three at St. Peters and two at Savage 
Harbor. 

So far the simple record of the island colony, the 
hopes, disappointments, and modest achievements 
have been set down year by year to illustrate the 
conditions under which both the colonists and their 
Commandant labored. It is well to pause for a mo- 
ment to picture the settlements as they appeared 
when the colony had been definitely reunited to the 
Royal domain as a dependency of Louisburg. It had 
been watched over by Louisburg since the desertion 
of Comte de Saint Pierre and as yet no change was 
contemplated in this respect. But in 1731 de Pen- 
sens had secured permission to return to France and 
while there he had an opportunity to present its 
claims at the seat of authority. ‘To this end he had 
drawn up a description of Isle Saint Jean which is 
dated March 5, 1782, and may be taken as a reason- 
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ably aceurate account of the state of the colony at 
the end of 1781." 

According to de Pensens, Port La Joye and the 
Northeast River were the most considerable areas in 
which the land was cultivated. Twenty-eight habi- 
tans were settled there, several of whom sowed five or 
six hogsheads of grain, others sowed four, three, or 
two, and the poorest was self-supporting. 

‘At the head of the Northeast River there was a 
portage three-quarters of a league long to Savage 
Harbor on the north shore of the island. Of the seven 
hhabitans established there, three sowed three or four 
hogsheads of grain but the others had not yet cleared 
enough land to provide subsistence for their families 
although they would be able to do so in the following 
year. 

" St. Peters was the most thickly settled of all the 
establishments. Most of the inhabitants were deep- 
sea fishermen or masters of shallops of whom there 
were twenty-four or twenty-five. Only eight habitans 
were engaged in clearing land suitable for wheat. 
Although the fishing was good and much less costly 
than at Te Royale, the fishermen had all they could 
do to make both ends meet for lack of equipment. In 
spite of the fact that a ship had come from France 
each of the last two years the fishermen had been 
under obligation to merchants in Louisburg and com- 
yelled to buy their provisions there at an increased 
cost of 50 per cent. This made it difficult for them 
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to pay their debts and at the same time to provide 
for their families during the winter. 

‘On the north shore also there was a settlement at 
‘Tracadie consisting of six families. They were well 
on the way to self-support but had found unusual 
difficulty in clearing the land which was covered with 
large oak. However, when cleared, it proved fertile, 

Malpeque, further west on the north shore, had « 
beautiful harbor and good soil, but it also was 
covered with oak and pine. An island in the harbor 
was the headquarters of the savages who grew Indian 
corn. That the land was fertile could be seen from the 
rich returns that their crude husbandry brought, All 
they did was to make, with a piece of wood, a hole 
in the ground, in which they planted their corn not 
touching it again except to hill it when it had grown 
well up from the earth. Even s0, their smallest crop 
was a hundred hogsheads. In time it was expected 
that this district would be the most densely inhabited. 
Four Acadian families had already established them 
selves there, and had reaped ten to one of their sow- 
ing, with greater prospects for their next erop. They 
had also built a mill, the advantage of which, added 
to the fertility of the soil, would attract other Acs 
dians. 

‘The total population of these six settlements, to 
gether with two families of fishermen at East Point, 
ten souls in all, was 847. 

Port La Joye, the center of the garrison and the 
capital, though possessing a magnificent harbor was 
not suitable for agriculture. It produced neither hay 
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nor pasture and cattle were fed only by bringing 
fodder from the Northeast River in order to be able 
to supply the inhabitants with meat, 

All the other settlements were fortunate in this 
respect and were thereby able to raise much cattle, 
a circumstance which gave ground for hope to Louis- 
burg, as cattle could be raised in its environs only 
with great difficulty because fodder had to be brought 
from outside the port. 

Such, then, were the humble beginnings of Royal 
power in Isle Saint Jean. With the exception of 
‘Phree Rivers, a distinct settlement with a separate 
history, the number of these establishments was not 
increased until 1750 when the fatal migration of 
‘Acadians after the founding of Halifax made it 
necessary to plant new outposts on the river mouths 
to the southeast and to the southwest. In the mean- 
time the policy of the French Government was to 
consolidate the settlements already made by encour- 
aging their gradual expansion on all sides from the 
original nuclei. Tt was a wise policy and contributed 
alike to the security and the sociability of the set- 
ters. The pioneers encouraged relatives and neigh- 
bors to join them, aided them in their first struggles, 
cheered them in their leisure hours, and comforted 
them in sickness. As in Acadia they were and re- 
mained a simple, credulous folk, undisturbed by 
jealousy of wealthy neighbors though not indisposed 
to quarrelling among themselves. They were demo- 
cratic in that they were equally poor but undemo- 
cratic in that they had never known or thought of 
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self-government. To the Commandant and to the 
Sub-delegate of the Intendant they looked for diree- 
tion in times of prosperity which were rare, and upon: 
them they relied for aid in times of distress which 
were all too frequent. Though confident of ultimate 
prosperity they were still distrustful of their title 
to their lands, a distrust that has ever haunted the 
peasant the world over, De Pensens tried to calm 
their fears by promises but pleaded with the King 
that the Commandant should have power to grant 
written assurances until such time as a formal deed 
could be issued by the King or by the Governor and 
Commissaire Ordonnateur at Louisburg. 'To hasten 
the settlement of the colony he also urged that one ot 
two soldiers should be allowed to settle annually, 
their pay being continued for the first three years 
He thought that they would make better settlers 
than the Acadians who were “naturally lazy and 
accustomed to work only in easy marshes” whereas 
the lands of the island were uplands and difficult to 
clear although the wheat thus produced gave better 
flour and made better bread. He insisted that in. 
creased cultivation was necessary, as the English 
were grumbling about the number of boats setting 
out from Acadia; and he saw that if the Acadians 
should cease to furnish the provisions which had 
hitherto tided the colonists over their periods of 
want, those on the island compelled to rely on their 
own resources might starve to death, since only those 
who had become firmly established in the little settle- 
ments could support themselves, and all newcomers 
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had to rely for subsistence upon Acadia which had 
sent them forth or upon such doles as could be given 
by the garrison which was itself entirely dependent 
upon supplies furnished indirectly from France 
through Louisburg. 

But the precarious food supply of the garrison 
was not more trying than the condition of its lodg- 
ings at this time. There was only one barrack at Port 
La Joye, and a small house for the subaltern, that in 
which the Commandant had lived having fallen down. 
"These had been built in time of Comte de Saint 
Pierre and had not been repaired since. The King’s 
magazine was almost open to the weather. It could 
only be used by continually plugging up the holes. 
‘The provisions were in danger of being destroyed, in 
which event the garrison would die of hunger. Here 
too the powder was stored for the garrison as well as 
for the Indians, who came for their supply once a 
year. The year before, when they came for it, it was 
discovered that a whole barrel had been ruined. This 
was a greater tragedy than if the same thing had 
happened to the supply of the garrison; for in Isle 
Saint Jean as in Acadia and Quebec, the French had 
treated the Indians with respect, done all in their 
power to win their affections, and to secure their alli- 
ance against the English. Here the Micmaes from 
Acadia, even those under English rule, were annually 
assembled for the distribution of presents. Here they 
were feasted and provided with powder for the hunt 
or when necessary for war. Recently they had as- 
sisted at a Te Deum which had been chanted for the 
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birth of the Dauphin and charmed with their enter- 
tainment had continued on into the night wasting 
half their powder from the sheer love of noise. Their 
enthusiasm for the French cause was a source of de- 
light to the Commandant and garrison but it only 
seemed to emphasize the necessity of being in a posi 
tion to supply their needs in future, and this could 


power to increase the number of settlers, to improve 
the lot of the garrison, and to make the island @ 
worthy addition to his Royal domain. 














CHAPTER VI 
Roma and His Settlement at Three Rivers 


INDIFFERENT alike to the hopes and the fears of 
de Pensens, to his devoted service, and his sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the struggling offshoot of 
Acadia, neither the King nor his advisers manifested 
any desire to assume full responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the colony which had been deserted by Comte 
de Saint Pierre. Little more than a year after it had 
been united to the Royal domain a large portion was 
granted to the Company of the East. 

On July 17, 1751, at Fontainebleau a grant, signed 
by Louis XV and Phelypeaux, Comte de Maurepas, 
was made to Srs. Cottard, du Bocage, Narcis, and 
Roma of $500 arpents frontage and forty arpents 
depth in the eastern portion of Isle Saint Jean, com- 
prising the lands drained by the three rivers now 
Known as the Brudenell, the Montague, and the 
Cardigan, but not to include any lands already con- 
ceded to inhabitants or cleared by them. It meant the 
creation of a large feudal estate, on the tenure of 
frane alew noble, to be free from all Royal dues but 
tobe held in homage to Louisburg. The only obliga- 
tion placed upon the corporation was the conserva- 
tion of oak suitable for shipbuilding, the report of 
mines to the King or his officers, and the grant of 
such lands as the King should need for forts or pub- 
Tic buildings. Justice was also reserved to the King 
and to be administered by the Sub-delegate of the 
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Intendant of New France in Isle Saint Jean. It 
should be remembered that France was still in the 
grip of the feudal system and saw nothing incongru- 
ous in extending it to the New World. On the other 
hand, since the days of Richelieu, the political, judi- 
cial, and military functions of feudalism were being 
steadily superseded, so that it was only feudalism in 
its economic aspect that was illustrated in the grant 
to the Company of the East. 

‘One would have thought that the experience with 
chartered companies in both Acadia and New France 
would have been sufficient to discourage the new ex- 
periment apart from the failure of the trading com- 
panies in Isle Saint Jean itself. But apparently 
France still had faith in this method of colonization, 
"The Company was to take out eighty settlers in 
1788, and thirty each subsequent year, with the 
necessary stock to establish hearth and home. It was 
to encourage these settlers to clear lands, and to 
build such roads as were necessary for public use. 

‘Prue to the French policy of uniting the interests 
of the state and of religion, the Company was to 
Duild one or more churches in return for which they 
would be honored as patrons. On the failure to carry 
out these conditions the land was to revert to the 
Crown. 

On the other hand, the Company was to be per- 
mitted to establish stores and drying places on the 
north coast of the colony outside their concession, 
where they would be treated generously with grants 
2B, Vol. 55, pp. 108-780 
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of land in proportion to the number of shallops 
which they should employ in the fisheries. 

Of the partners in the Company Jean Pierre 
Roma, who was appointed Director and undertook 
“the work with energy, was the only one who inter- 
preted the conditions of the grant literally and tried 
to fulfil them. From the very first a divergence of 
views appeared between him and his confréres. ‘They 
were interested only in the profits of the fishery and 
quite indifferent to their country’s welfare or to the 
welfare of the colony. Consequently, when they ex- 
perienced the losses and disappointments incident to 
the founding of any such establishment, annoyed 
that the enterprise did not net 100 per cent the first 
year, they withheld any further support and laid 
all blame at the door of Roma, who had taken up his 
residence on Brudenell Point, Three Rivers, and was 
striving manfully, if not modestly, to lay the founda- 
tion of a permanent establishment and a thriving 
colony. 

‘That Roma was impatient of control and resent- 
ful of criticism is readily admitted; but a careful 
examination of his voluminous correspondence and 
shrill defence forces one to conclude that he was in 
deadly earnest, and that with reasonable support he 
would have achieved a marked success. In the opinion 
of de Pensens, of St. Ovide, and of others on the spot, 
his was of all companies the most likely to succeed. 
Furthermore, he was the driving power of the Com- 
pany and ultimately came to be sole proprietor after 
the purchase of the interests of his partners, and as 
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the others never visited the colony they need only 
casual notice when in conflict with their Director 

Of Roma’s antecedents and previous training little 
is known but he seems to have had a varied experi- 
ence prior to his venture in Isle Saint Jean. In a 
letter to the Minister, May $1, 1741, he complained 
that his fortune had been ruined as early as 1715 by 
‘a M, Desmarets, that the Duc d’Orleans by reunit- 
ing to the Royal domain a concession on the south 
coast of Santo Domingo had prevented him from re- 
establishing that fortune and that he had been dis- 
suaded from entering the service of the King of 
Sardinia in 1726 by the French Ambassador at 
‘Turin.* The same ill luck seemed to dog his steps in 
Isle Saint Jean, where from the first he was always 
in conflict with both cleric and layman. 

‘The chaplain of his Company was Abbé Bierne, 
who was either too great or too sinall for his position, 
No sooner had the axe of the pioneer begun to make 
a clearing at Bradenell than he and Roma came to 
blows. As Commandant for the King and director of 
the Company, Roma looked upon the Abbé as an 
employee to be treated with courtesy but not to be 
obeyed.t The Abbé on the other hand regarded his 
authority as coming from on high and proceeded to 
dictate to the Commandant. He accused him of neg- 
lecting the ordinances of the church and forbade all 
work on holy days and Sundays. Without pausing to 
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discuss the relative powers of church and state or to 
consider the dangers of transferring to the wilder- 
ness the hereditary feuds of Europe, Roma promptly 
gave the chaplain a written congé on the ground 
that he was carrying on cabals to ruin his Company. 
‘The Abbé demanded justice from Dubuisson, the 
Sub-delegate of the Intendant, who favored his side 
of the controversy on the ground that Roma had 
used some improper terms in addressing the priests 
and demanded reparation from Roma. But as Du- 
puisson had no power to enforce his judgment, he 
exerted himself rather in the direction of concilia~ 
tion, and succeeded in temporarily allaying the dis- 
pute on the spot, though it was as usual continued 
in despatches to the Minister far off in the French 
capital. Dubuisson’s first report went down at sea 
with Le Michel? Roma wrote to both de Pensens at 
Port La Joye and St. Ovide at Louisburg. St. Ovide 
and Le Normant visited him and reported to the 
Minister that they had found delight in the Com- 
mandant’s achievements and had left him in harmony 
with the priest while at the same time they had in- 
structed Dubuisson to show a more favorable atti- 
tude toward his Company henceforth.’ De Pensens 
‘also sided with Roma in the following spirited note to 
the Minister: 





‘This priest appears to me a sharp-witted fellow to 
‘hom a seminary would have been more suitable than 
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the care of souls. These gentlemen when left alone imag. 
ine that they have the tiara on their heads and wish to 
be out and out little bishops ; to be supreme in temporal 
1s in spiritual matters; and if any one resists them it ig 
treason against the Divine Being. ‘The capital crime 
against the Director, according to the priest, is to have 
had these people work several holy days to lodge them- 
selves and others—an absolute necessity in the founda- 
tion of an establishment.” 











‘Looking at the matter from a distance of almost 
two centuries one is inclined to agree with the secular 
officers in the controversy and to exonerate Roma, 
‘The future career of the Abbé strengthens this con- 
clusion; St. Ovide, apparently in doubt as to the 
possibility of permanent peace between two uncom- 
promising temperaments, so closely confined, ar- 
ranged with the Abbé to become a missionary to the 
‘Miemaes. But he found this opportunity for service 
little to his liking. At first he complained that he 
could not learn the language and finally that he 
could not accustom himself to life among savages, 
Seeing that his heart was not in the New World, St. 
Ovide gave him permission to return to France 
where it is to be hoped he found the seminary for 
which de Pensens thought he was fitted and, also, 
rest for his spirit, far removed from the unsympa- 
thetic Roma? 

Four years later Roma was again in conflict with 
the ghostly powers. This time he complained to the 
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Commissaire Ordonnateur at Ile Royale that, after 
hie had gone to the trouble of taking out from France 
two girls as servants, these girls had been lured away 
from him by habitans, assisted by the Father Supe- 
rior of the Récollets. In an indignant letter he de- 
manded the return of the girls and amends from the 
Father Superior, urging the plea that the behavior 
of the latter was all the more culpable because of his 
high position! 

Since similar conduct has hitherto been regarded as 
criminal on the part of a layman it is worse on the part 
of a monk who because of his position is expected to 
preach more by his actions than by his words. But to 
scheme and cabal to destroy a man’s reputation is an 
action that deeply offends the prinefple of charity. On 
the other hand all the laws forbid him to slander or 
calumniate a supplicant either directly or indirectly 
and in case of difficulty in this respect permits the 
latter to publish against the said Father Superior what, 
honest people think of him.* 

With his partners in the Company of the East, 
also, Roma had his difficulties and, as in the conflict 
with the priest, he was supported by the officials at 
Port La Joye and Louisburg. In this case the 
opinions of the men on the spot must carry more 
weight than the less disinterested views of share- 
holders in France, who were intent only upon profits 
regardless of the fate of the colony or of the hard- 
ships of the director. However impatient one may 
become with the rhetoric of Roma, his rigid logic and 
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his conscious virtue, it must be borne in mind that de 
Pensens and St. Ovide both spoke of him in the high- 
est terms and marvelled at his works. The former 
went so far as to say that he had accomplished more 
in the first year of his colony than Comte de Saint 
Pierre had done in five. With this testimony in mind 
and while not forgetting that Roma was a little tact- 
less in dealing with his partners let us read a letter 
which he despatched to the Governor and Intendant 
of Ie Royale and Isle Saint Jean and to the Lieuten~ 
ant de Roi of Isle Saint Jean. ‘This letter reveals not 
only his style, in the broadest sense, but also a deep 
consciousness of the epic nature of his aspirations in 
strong contrast with the sordid motives of his 
partners: 


Louisburg, September 19th, 1784, 
Gentlemen: 

‘My partners in the company of Ile St. Jean, instead 
of necessary assistance for the support and success of 
their establishment, have sent me intelligence of slanders 
without number which they say are circulated in France 
against me, ‘These picture me as possessed of all vices. * 
of heart and spirit, my direction full of capital blun- 
ders, the establishment as a den of trouble, my person, 
in short, they say, abhorred in the two islands and 
odious to all the world without exception. ‘These part- 
ners seem to say further that my project is worthless, 
or that if there were anything good in it, I have ruined 
it by my bad conduct, that Tam to blame for the losses 
which they have experienced, and that they can expect 
compensation neither from what I have done nor from 
what I can do. 
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Consequently they have so acted and given orders as 
to result in the ruin of my establishment, and to justify 
their conduct they have carried to the closet of the 
Minister the idea which they pretend to have formed 
of my person, 

‘This recompense that I receive from my works, my 
integrity, my zeal, and from a great disinterestedness, 
has shown me how foolish it is to pride oneself on being 
‘a good citizen and to pretend to merit only through 
good works, This knowledge determined me to give it 
up, at an age already well advanced, and to make no 
use of the talents that I flattered myself to possess in 
regard to commerce and which might be of advantage to 
the colony ; and to seek rather in a poor retreat, shelter 
from the mortal blows, which gave me great pain, and 
‘an opportunity to do good to others. I furthermore 
took a vow of silence, my just resentment stifling all 
thought of vindication; but as I reftected that my reso- 
lution ought not to go so far as to sacrifice the inter 
sts of my children, that my duty would not permit me 
to carry my resentment to the point of leaving my 
partners in such grave error as would cause them to 
lose a valuable establishment; and that my zeal for the 
good of the colony of Isle Saint Jean ought not to 
express itself in a manner that would injure it, I took 
‘a sccond resolution to appeal to you, gentlemen, as a 
last resort to avoid falling into such excess as might 
later bring me into disrepute. Your superior vision 
particularly in regard to the two islands, where your 
constant attention to their interests is well known, and 
the misfortune under which I labor in not having occa- 
sion to merit your personal favor, renders your testi- 
mony capable of conserving the advantages which re- 
main to me. 
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In fact, if you find my project good, profitable and... 
solid, my Company will become convinced and can con. 
tinue to carry it out, or abandon it advisedly as the 
case may be. If they take the latter course they can 
accuse me only of having stimulated the investigation 
and your testimony as to the value of my enterprise— 
that other merchants can take its place from which the 
colony will continue to receive from my establishment 
the help which it has begun to experience and of which 
you know the need, that my Company or other mer: 
‘chants may on our report take care to gather the fruits 
of the establishment of Three Rivers and sustain it by: 
consignments of supplies and merchandise. 

My children will then find, without doubt, the portion 
which is due them. 

In regard to the execution of the project, which you 
will approve or not as you find it, it will be useful in 
future and it will find in your judgment some consola- 
tion or useful lessons, in addition to another advantage 
which I present for consideration 

Among the examples of less fruitful attempts at colo- 
nisation, there would be none more striking to discourage 
any merchant from entering upon it in the future than 
that of my Company if they completely abandon it whet 
success is in their hand or if they disdain to reveal the 
essential conditions of this affair. This example would 
be in future a cogent argument to stifle at birth impor: 
tant enterprises. Our colonies would lose greatly, and 
some thousands of the King’s subjects a valuable re- 
source in distress. 

‘What shall be said of a codfishery of so many vessels 
uniquely equipped for this purpose that cannot be 
profitable to a company of France when it has been able 
to provide so advantageously three capital expend 
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tures, equipment, food—from wheat, peas and beasts— 
fishermen engaged on a 86 months basis; which has 
joined to the fishery the easy cultivation of good fertile 
land, a trade of the colony to the extent of 80,000 livres 
of which 50% to 60% is clear profit, and commeree with 
Canada and the West Indies without employing new 
men, at an expense that is negligible; whieh, in short, 
has an establishment, in a magnificent harbor well situ- 
ated to procure most of the things necessary for fishing, 
trading in furs, and commerce! With this example be- 
fore them they would be foolish to embark on any colo- 
nial enterprise; but when they are positively informed 
by witnesses of weight of the real advantages of the 
enterprise and that the Company sent supplies the first 
year only; that it suffered reverses from accident to its 
vessels on the sea, that on refusing to follow up the 
business, it missed the two following years a very favor~ 
able opportunity to recoup its Tosses fully, that it was 
pleased to pardon two captains of the ships, 30 to 
40,000 livres which their criminal behavior cost them; 
that it allowed itself to be imposed on in an extraor- 

ry manner, by calumniators to the prejudice of all 
its interests, that it jumped to conclusions without 
proof, examination or reflection on a great many things 
of which the error stares it in the face; that it sacrificed 
in a pet a vessel of 100 tons, eight years old, a fine 
seiler that had new sails, and needed only repairs to the 
extent of £800 for the small sum of £2156, and that it 
thought to find consolation and profit in abandoning an 
expert establishment and enterprise by charging gra- 
tuitously its director with all blame, in considering it 
with the colony a hole for money by means of a table of 
expenses which it presented and which includes not only 
the vessels and effects in hand but more than 50,000 to 
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60,000 livres of expenses and losses due to proper 
causes, while the director has received very little from 
‘the colony—about £90,000—half of which he has re- 
turned in codfish in the vessels of the Company and the 
other half expended usefully. When one knows posi- 
tively these things many merchants would wish to pick 
up the wealth that my partners are blind to, although 
the example of what has happened cannot redound to 
the public good of the colonies. 

‘And now, gentlemen, to put you in a position to 
adjudicate upon all the essential points which have 
been touched upon, I think that it will be sufficient to 
give you an outline of my project and an exact state, 
ment as to the extent of its execution—together with 4 
table of the works which have been carried out for the: 
establishment. 

‘As to the reproaches which have been lavished on me, 
J believe that I would injure myself if T should under 
take to vindicate myself before a tribunal such as ours, 
leave that to public opinion, such as you have yourself 
formed or have been able to gather, and to your equity, 
I shall undertake a public vindication for my own honor 
and that of my children, after my winter's work on the 
Keeping of accounts will have permitted me to gather- 
irrefutable evidence of the calumnious charges that 
have been made against me at Louisburg.” 

‘Roma, Directeur de la Compagnie de VIsle St. Jean 





‘The statement of work done by Roma during the 
years 1782-1784 is very complete. Each work is de- 
scribed minutely and its aim and use carefully set 
down. While one may smile at the picture of a con- 
scious pioneer counting the stumps removed from his 
18, Vol. M8, p. 60. 
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Jand, the gallons of water drawn from his wells, and 
the number of stakes used in a fence, the meticulous 
care with which he kept his records enables the his- 
torian to reconstruct the settlement in imagination 
two centuries after the New Englanders had burned 
it to the ground, and also to understand why the 
colony could not succeed. In this spirit the following 
facts are set down: 

Roma arrived at ‘Three Rivers in June, 1782, and 
chose Brudenell Point as the site of his establish- 
ment. Here nature had reared a cape 36 feet high 
at the peak and extending in an easy slope 60 feet 
Jong and 80 feet wide. This he levelled by reducing 
the peak and building up the base with rocks and 
wood in order to increase its power of resisting the 
waves. He lengthened the slope by a pier 45% feet 
long and 10 feet wide so as to get 11 fect of water 
at high tide. This necessitated the transport of some 
£800 tons of stones, each weighing from four to eight 
hundred pounds. He erected a wooden bridge at the 
side of the pier, 40 fect long and 12 feet wide, to 
facilitate the loading and unloading of vessels, the 
embarking of shallops, goelettes, and canoes. He 
cleared the eape to an extent of 1700 feet by 1200, 
dug up over 6000 stumps, one-half foot in diameter, 
and many smaller ones, after which he had the hills 
cut down, the hollows filled up, and the whole made 
4s level as a floor for his houses, gardens, and walks. 
Then followed the construction of buildings, nine in 
all, for the accommodation of his settlers, workmen, 


and fishermen : One 80 feet long for the house of the 
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Company, another the same length for the fishermen, 
one 50 feet long for the employees of the Company 
and strangers, one 50 feet long for the officers of the 
‘Navy, and the thirty-six-month men, one 50 feet long 
for a storehouse, one 62 feet long for the master 
workmen and their assistants, three 40 feet long for 
a bakery, a forge, and a stable, respectively, the 
latter to house also the fowl and the doves. ‘This re- 
quired 3000 posts, 5000 planks, 1500 joists, 450 
rafters, 200 rails, 170 beams, 50 flagstones; and 
some of them had to be brought from a distance over 
the ice on sleds for which new ronds had to be made 
each day because of the snow. The buildings were 
made air-tight by moss and clay and were heated by 
thirteen brick chimneys, made from clay on the spot, 
which were kept going night and day for seven 
‘months in the year, consuming a vast amount of fuel, 
"To preserve the food of the establishment a refrig- 
erator was constructed and to supply it with water 
two wells were dug in which four pumps were placed, 
In addition to this he built up a spring which was six 
feet below high tide, and when it was rendered use- 
less by the ice in winter he discovered another some 
600 or 700 paces from the cape and pressed it into 
service. From this and the pumps he estimated that 
1200 hogsheads were drawn for drinking, washing, 
making beer, and watering the horses. In the oven 
were baked during the same period some 800 quin- 
tals of flour. About every building he laid out 
vegetable garden surrounded by a brush fences and 
he also enclosed in a similar manner a plot for peas 
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and another for wheat, after which the whole cape 
back for one or two miles was cleared for future 
crops. 

‘To store the fruits of the soil he built « huge cellar, 
120 feet by 16 to 20 fect: and 744 feet deep with an 
entrance at each end—the whole carefully supported 
by beams and joists. For clearing the land he made 
several levers $5 feet long on a pivot of 20 feet, and 
for fishing he built two flat boats, two canoes, six 
shallops. 

‘To facilitate communication between the different, 
parts of his concession and the colony he made a road 
to Cardigan a league in length, one to Sturgeon 
River 1200 paces distant, one to Souris four or five 
leagues distant, another to St. Peters eight leagues 
long, including a bridge 75 feet by 12. The latter 
was abandoned because it crossed two rivers and still 
left two leagues by water, and was superseded by a 
more direct road 81% leagues long, which avoided the 
rivers. This road was essential to the Company be- 
cause at times the sea route to St. Peters where Roma 
had a large fishing establishment. was long and dan- 
gerous. For the security of the settlement in ease of 
war with the English a road was built to Port La 
Joye in cobperation with the garrison. ‘The details 
furnished by Roma show that his roadmaking was 
not such as would have commended itself to those 
accustomed to the magnificent causeways made by 
the corvée, which clicited the reluctant admiration of 
Arthur Young, on his journey through France some 
fifty years later, but they were at least a recognition 
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on the part of Roma of the necessity of communica. 
tion. Ti he left the fallen trees across the way, he at 
least had the branches cut off and the straggling fire 
removed so that the eye could travel straight in front 
even if one had “to lift the leg slightly to get over on 
the other side” of the fallen giants of the bush."* 

Such then was the establishment which Roma had 
designed and built at Three Rivers. While enumerat- 
ing with wearisome detail the number of hours? labor 
which he was able to employ, he says that the econ- 
omy of time and movement in work, the method of 
operating each work promptly, the aid of new tools, 
the care taken to employ each man on what he could 
do best, the different devices for exciting gaiety in 
work and stimulating the workers, in a word the eye 
of the master have made up three-quarters of the 
entire Inbor, and he modestly adds, “If without 
speaking of an infinity of lesser works to which divers 
conditions have led and which ought not to exist, 
such as care of the sick, the poultry, and the stock, 
if T say one adds to the works which have been men 
tioned the care and time which writing demands, 
itself enough for a porter, one will find that the Coni- 
pany has been served by some people who have not 
had time to be bored.” 

In the eyes of Roma his establishment was to be- 
come the headquarters not only of a contented colony 
but also of a far-reaching commerce and an exten 
sive fishery.* The five vessels of the Company—Le 
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Michel, St. Jean, Le Postillon, L’Angélique, and La 
Belle Faucon—were to be employed partly in the 
transportation of fish to France and of commodities 
to Isle Saint Jean; and partly, also, in trade between 
Quebec and Isle Saint Jean and Isle Saint Jean and 
the West Indian Islands. From Quebec he would 
bring food for his own establishment and for Isle 
Saint Jean as a whole, until they should become self- 
supporting, in which event he could use the same 
vessels to carry surplus products of the soil to the 
garrison at Louisburg. To pay for the flour and bis- 
cuits brought from Quebec, he proposed to carry cod 
and planks to the West Indies and bring back 
molasses and sugar and coffce. ‘Thus a three-cornered 
commerce would be built up in addition to his trade 
with France. 

But the grand designs of Roma were not well re- 
ceived by his partners. The first year they advanced 
goods and equipment to the value of 91,000 livres 
and although he sent back this year in the Company’s 
vessels fish to the value of 45,000 livres, purchased 
two bateaux, 15 to 20 shallops, built an admirable 
fishing establishment at St. Peters, and supported 
his colony, the partners refused him further financial 
support and seemed bent upon ruining their own 
enterprise." After much mutual reerimination Roma 
visited France in the autumn of 1736, entered into 
negotiations with his partners and with the Minister, 
and in the following May he became sole proprietor 
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as well as Commandant in his concession, under 
Louisburg. 

From 1787 to 1745 he struggled on, Though his 
energy did not abate nor his enthusiasm flag, his ill 
fortune remained. During his absence in France the 
son had to eat part of the seed wheat so that his crop 
was a small one in 1787, although he reported that 
he was rich in onts and peas."* This year he “married 
and set out two of his people in such a way as to 
make others desire similar treatment.” But he still 
had cause of complaint against the Superior of the 
Récollets for enticing away three of his men who 
appropriated a shallop and sailed for Louisburg. No 
settlers came to Three Rivers as they wanted free 
land direct from the Crown and thus Roma was com- 
pelled to maintain his establishment by bringing out 
salt-smugglers, convicts who had violated the gabelle 
and were given the dificult choice between the galleys 
and the colonies. In 1788 he was rejoicing in the 
prospect of a bounteous crop when in common with 
the other settlements of Isle Saint Jean his lands 
were ravaged by field-mice which consumed even the 
grass. Though faced with the prospect of living for 
a year on fish and game he set himself methodically 
to write a treatise on mice, and to comfort his genera- 
tion with the thought that this pest would disappear 
as settlement increased and population pressed upon 
the wooded lands, where these little animals multi- 
plied rapidly and set forth periodically upon their 
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devastating march, to the destruction of the crops 
and finally of themselves. 

In 1741 he lost a vessel with all its eargo and was 
driven to ask assistance from the Minister, not as 
charity but as an advance of credit upon Ie Royale, 
which advance he hoped to meet out of his crop and 
fishing in the following year."* 

During the next four years Roma managed to 
exist through strict economy; but just when he had 
reason to congratulate himself upon a happier future 
a detachment of New Englanders, sent from Louis- 
burg, arrived in Three Rivers on June 20, 1745, 
plundered his establishment and burned his buildings 
to the ground. All the buildings set out with such 
detail in his statement of 1784 were given to the 
flames, a quantity of wheat, oats, and peas were 
taken, together with four horses, five sheep, 10 cows, 
10 calves, 20 pigs, and 100 fowl, Faced with starva- 
tion he went to St. Peters and thence to Canada, 

In Quebee, Hocquart employed him in the Royal 
magazines but he introduced original methods of 
work and so complicated the bookkeeping that the 
Keeper of the Stores had to make a new set of books. 

Recognizing his abilities and desiring to recom- 
pense him in some measure for his losses, the Minister 
thought of appointing him Sub-delegate of the In- 
tendant in Isle Saint Jean in 1752, as successor to 
M. des Goutins, but was advised against this by 
Prevost, Commissaire Ordonnateur in Ile Royale, 
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who offered the following interesting analysis of 
Roma’s character: 


With much spirit there is so much causticity in the 
character of Sr. Roma, that it is to be feared he could 
not reconcile himself to anyone, and that, naturally 
inconstant and occupied with experiments and projects, 
he would cause much derangement in the establishments 
of the habitans, He is known, moreover, in Ile St. Jean 
as a partial man and they would be justly afraid to 
have him administer justice there. I believe him to be 
capable of conducting commercial affairs and of keep- 
ing books by double entry, but he is not acquainted with 
the rules and regulations of the service. . . . I doubt 
also whether he wishes or could settle himself at Port 
La Joye in an employment so mediocre."” 


‘The Minister accepted the advice of Prevost, and 
Isle Saint Jean knew him no more, though his heart 
was still there. He found a temporary abode in Mar- | 
tinique, whence he wrote the Minister urging upon 
him a still more elaborate scheme for the colonization 
of the island, It is interesting to find that misfortune 
has not crushed his spirit nor clouded his optimism. 
He is still the old Roma, the conscious artist, con- 
cerned as much about his style as about his project. 
He apologizes for his haste through necessity of 
catching the post and regrets that the despatch 
needs retouching for the diction (ces feuilles auroient 
besoin d’estre retouchées pour la diction et d'estre 
mises au net). 
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‘As for Three Rivers, a solitary depression in the 
level surface of Brudenell Point is the only reminder 
of the fact that for thirteen fitful years a man of 
unusual energy, unflinching logic, and great capacity 
for taking pains, paced restlessly to and fro upon 
the level walk which he had made, or looked out upon 
the waters of the haven, dotted with the sails of his 
little fishing fleet, and dreamed dreams of a great 
emporium in which he would be a merchant king, 
giving laws to both fisherman and habitan, and per- 
haps in moments of calmer reflection, musing upon @ 
happy old age in the bosom of his family, surrounded 
by grateful villeins to whom he had given a less op- 
pressive existence in a new world. 











CHAPTER VII 


De Pensens and Duchambon: Lieutenants 
de Roi 


DE PENSENS spent the year 1782 in France in 
the interests of his health which was rapidly failing; 
and his command in Isle Saint Jean was assumed by 
de La Pérelle who was instructed to prevent the de- 
struction of timber, to encourage settlement by every 
means in his power, and to assure the Acadians that 
they would be secured in the title to such lands as 
they should select. The presence of de Pensens in 
France stimulated some slight interest in the colony. 
He urged upon the Minister the need of more sol- 
dirs, and of officers who could be trusted on missions 
to the different posts in the island. He asked that his 
nephews La Plaigne and de Pensens be attached to 
his company, as in bad health he could get assistance 
from them that could not be expected from others; 
and his wish was granted, He reiterated his request, 
made five years earlier, that 1500 livres be appro- 
printed for the upkeep of his boat and as insurance 
against accident. This request, also, was granted, the 
more readily because the Governor of Ile Royale had 
promised to assume the cost of transporting the Aca- 
dians and their effects to Isle Saint Jean, and this 
boat would provide the easiest solution of the prob- 
Jem. So, too, he was assured that he would be ap- 
pointed Lieutenant de Roi in Isle Saint Jean if such 
aan office should be ereated.* 
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But on the eve of promotion the much-tried vet- 
eran went down with fever. In April, 1788, he wrote 
the Minister that the assurance of promotion sided 
his recovery, and that he hoped to return to his com- 
mand, but if the King should allow him to retire on 
the usual pension he would be content after thirty- 
six years of service.* Even as Lieutenant de Roi life 
in the colony left much to be desired, as the lodgings 
‘were out of commission, the surgeon was in a state of 
poverty, and the chaplain had only the ornaments 
of a chapel, being compelled to use an old house left 
standing by the Company of Comte de Saint Pierre 
and to conduct the daily services without even 
candles. 

On June 2, 1783, his long-deferred hope was real- 
ized and he was made Lieutenant de Roi, though the 
number of his garrison was still to remain at thirty 
men. However, his salary was inereased to 1400 
livres by an annual gratuity of 600 livres in addi- 
tion to the 800 which he had hitherto received as 
nominal major of a company in Tle Royale.* A few 
days Inter he was about to embark on the middle 
passage, when his illness returned and he was again 
delayed, finally arriving at Louisburg on August 14, 
more dead than alive. With fine courage he deter- 
mined to set out for Port La Joye on the twentieth, 
but not without a further protest against conditions 
avaiting him there: “If I were not thinking of the 
good of the service, I would refuse to set out: from 
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here until I were assured of lodgings that could at 
least shelter me from the insults of the weather.” But 
he hoped to rent a couple of rooms in the house of a 
habitan so as not to put the King to too much ex- 
pense. The risks in the state of his health were great 
but “nothing in the scale with obedience to the 
King’s orders.” In addition to this, the surgeon was 
on strike, and could not be induced to join him as the 
inhabitants could pay nothing for either services or 
drugs, while the beggarly pittance of 800 livres 
which he received could hardly keep his own body 
and soul together.* 

On his arrival in Isle Saint Jean, this time in his 
‘own boat, he found little change in the general eon- 
dition of the inhabitants. A few Acadians had ar- 
rived and three soldiers had decided to settle in 
accordance with a plan adopted on his advice of 
granting discharges to as many as eight soldiers a 
year who should wish to leave the garrison at Louis- 
burg and take advantage of three years’ pay, rations, 
and clothing. It was hoped that these soldiers besides 
being good laborers would retain their willingness to 
fight in case of emergency. In one respect a distinct 
improvement had been made during his absence. To 
provide for the necessities of communication by land 
with the new settlement at ‘Three Rivers, a rough 
road had been opened by Roma which made the jour- 
ney possible in a day and a half. He himself had 
orders to open another from Port La Joye to Mal- 
peque making communication possible in one day, 
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and this, besides enabling the habitans to move about 
at all times with less danger than by the water route 
along the north shore, would be very useful in time 
of war. Further, orders had been given for the eree- 
tion of a new magazine and quarters for the Lieu- 
tenant de Roi while new barracks were proposed 
after the plans of Verrier, all to be completed in 
1734. St. Ovide on the advice of the latter sent over 
1a full company of soldiers to get out the necessary 
Jumber during the winter.* 

‘The winter of 1789-1784 was a hard one particu 
larly for the fishermen of St. Peters who had most 
of their summer’s catch destroyed by the heat, being 
unable to purchase salt in Louisburg. Without the 
aid of a boatload of provisions brought from Can- 
ada by Roma, many would have perished. This tided 
them over until spring when further provisions came 
from Canada. As it was, some had to go to Acadia 
for the winter. The moral of this seemed plain to de 
Pensens, and he pleaded that a ship should be sent 
annually direet from France so that the fishermen 
should not have to depend on Louisburg for salt and 
other supplies, especially as it was often unable to 
supply its own needs." 

‘De Pensens himself was in a tragic position with- 
out the services of a physician. Many of the inhabit- 
ants were ill and one of his best soldiers meeting 
with a eruel accident had to be sent in agony all the 
way to Louisburg. “This poor soldier was in the 
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woods cutting timber when his gun resting against 
a tree fell and discharged its contents into his knee” 
On arrival at Louisburg he lay in a hospital for three 
months hovering between life and death. Another 
soldier died of pneumonia and a third was lost on the 
ice, “a very good man and an excellent sawyer.” 

‘The only bright spot on the horizon was the happy 
relations existing between de Pensens and Roma, 
Commandant in the settlement at ‘Three Rivers, 
Roma praised him as a man of honor breathing “the 
spirit of peace, wisdom, and equity,” and de Pensens 
reciprocated by giving hearty support to the Com: 
of the East. On October 20, 1784, he wrote the 
inister that all the complaints made against Roma 
by his partners were obviously pretexts for abandon- 
ing the enterprise." 

Tn 1734 and again in 1785 a census was taken of 
the population of Isle Saint Jean, and for the first 
time in its history the live stock is enumerated as 
well, an indication of the fact that henceforth more | 
attention is to be paid to the agricultural resources 
of the colony as distinet from the fisheries. In 1784 
there were 896 souls, exclusive of fishermen, who num 
bered 176; and in 1785 there were 482 colonists and 
181 fishermen. This illustrates the fluctuating nature 
of the fishing industry as well as the steady increase 
of the colonists. Of the Inter the census of 1784 
states that four persons came from Spain, 16 from 
Canada, 162 from Acadia, and 214 from France; 
while the census of 1785 enumerates three from 
ron Iy, 
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Spain, 15 from Canada, 198 from Acadia, and 216 


from France. From this, as well as from contem- 
porary correspondence it is clear that French immi- 
gration diminished after the reunion to the Royal 
domain and ceased altogether in 1784, while Acadian 
immigration which was practically negligible during 
the period 1719-1724 gradually increased until the 
number of Acadians and French was almost equal 
in 1785. In the census returns subsequent to 1735 
attention is concentrated upon agriculture, and the 
fishermen as a separate class are ignored. It is prob- 
able that many of these found wives among the colo- 
nists and became merged in the general population. 
‘The live stock enumerated in 1734 were 882 cattle, 
119 sheep; in 1785, 488 cattle, 190 sheep. As the 
inerease of population in 1785 came from Acadia the 
new immigrants evidently brought considerable live 
stock with them. 

‘The year 1735 also saw the completion of the 
establishments for the surgeon and the chaplain, as 
well as a powder vault—“the expense exceeding the 
estimate” ; but apparently the barracks had not been 
completed as de Pensens had difficulty with deserters 
who escaped to. Acadia, and he excused them on the 
plea that they were so badly lodged that “the snow 
and the rain leaked through their beds which they 
often had to abandon in the night.” In 1736 five 
boats were built of from 20 to 80 tons burden.” 
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But the increase of population and the signs of 
prosperity brought little joy to the old Lieutenant 
de Roi. His career was rapidly drawing to a close, 
‘All through the winter of 1734 he had been ill in 
Louisburg; in 1785 he bore up in the discharge of 
his duties; but in 1736 he again returned to Louis- 
burg, this time to leave the outpost forever. On April 
2, 1787, he was retired with a pension of 800 livres 
and a month later this was increased by an annual 
gratuity of 400; thus he passed out of history. He 
twas a good officer and had served his country well for 
forty years. From out the meager dust-covered pages 
that have come down to us he speaks with unwonted 
clearness of duty, obedience, and faith. That he suf- 
fered from neglect cannot be denied, nor that he 
grumbled as soldiers may. That he did the best he 
could in circumstances of unusual difficulty is equally 
clear. For twelve years he was almost the sole guide 
of a timid, wavering, and dependent colony. While 
the King was still a minor and his advisers were pre- 
‘occupied with more immediate problems, he strove, 
in ill health, to build anew a:second Acadia that 
would find peace and prosperity beyond the legiti- 
mate reach of the English. In this faith he became 
the father of his people and, though his own genera 
tion was ungrateful, his memory should be treasured 
hy the descendants of those who first drove back the 
wilderness which he had found so irksome. 

‘During the interval between the retirement of de 
‘Pensens and the appointment of a successor, the gar 
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ison at Port La Joye was relieved by a new detach- 
ment of forty men, selected from all of the eight com- 
panies stationed in Louisburg, on the principle that 
the soldiers in turn should share the good and ill 
fortunes of garrison life.* It is obvious both from 
this statement and from the difficulties that de Pen- 
sens had in preventing desertion, that a sojourn in 
Isle Saint Jean was not coveted by either the troops 
or the officers of Louisburg. 

‘The new garrison was put under command of du 
Haget, whose instructions have been preserved and 
are valuable for the glimpse that they give of the 
routine life of both officers and soldiers in an isolated 
post, where the vision of Empire must have fre- 
quently been lost through sheer boredom. 

On his arrival in Port La Joye he was to lodge 
his detachment after visiting the barracks to see that 
they were in good condition. Likewise he was to take 
over the military stores and see that everything was 
in order. Tt was his duty to see that the soldiers per- 
formed their daily tasks in barracks, that they did 
not sell or waste their supplies; to maintain good 
discipline among the troops, by having them attend 
divine service and festivals when the weather per- 
nitted, and by encouraging them to fire blank cart- 
ridges once or twice a month; to see that they took 
care of their clothing and did not sell it, to avoid 
which they should be furnished only with absolute 
essentials such as shoes, stockings, and tobacco; to 
give careful attention to the sick, visiting them him- 
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self and encouraging his officers to do likewise. He 
was not to meddle in any way with the King’s maga- 
zine of which M. Dubuisson had complete charge, 
but should restrict his attention to seeing that the | 
soldiers were paid at the customary rate. On the 
other hand he must assemble his detachment when- 
ever Dubuisson should wish to hold a review. Nor 
was he to interfere at all in the administration of 
justice or police except to aid the Sub-delegate of 
the Intendant in executing his judgments. 

Further, he was to promote harmony among the 
soldiers and the settlers, to give every assistance pos- 
sible to the habitans and merchants and to treat both 
with courtesy. So, too, when he assembled the Indians 
at Port La Joye, from the Island and from the vil 
ages of Acadia, he was to receive them with much 
pomp, and to give them everything they needed. 
From them he was to find out what was happening 
in Acadia and to keep the officials in Louisburg in- 
formed in regard to both this and “the secret matters 
on which he had verbal instructions.” He was to keep 
close watch on everything given to the habitans, par- 
ticularly brandy and other liquor given to the In- 
dians, and to post a prohibition against the latter 
in Port La Joye, St. Peters, and Malpeque. 

In general, he was to do his utmost for the good 
of the service and for the security of the colony 
whose affairs were thus entrusted to him.** 

"Phe year of du Haget’s sojourn in Isle Saint Jean 
(1786-1737) was one of dire distress. In the early 
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autumn a fire swept over the most thickly settled 
districts and destroyed the crops. Those affected 
were reduced to complete dependence upon the King 
for sustenanee and for seed. Du Haget helped them 
out of the King’s stores and Le Normant, Commis- 
aire in Te Royale, sent twenty hogsheads of seed 
wheat from Acadia. Du Haget supplemented this as 
well as he could out of his small income and was re- 
warded a year Inter by a gratuity of 600 livres."* In 
the meantime Duchambon had been chosen to sue- 
ceed de Pensens. 

Duchambon had been recommended by St. Ovide 
on account of his popularity with the Acadians. He 
was married to a native of the country who knew the 
Micmae language, and would, therefore, be useful 
in conciliating the affection of the Indians. Accord- 
ingly he was appointed Lieutenant de Roi on May 
Mi, 1787, his command being definitely separated 
from that of the garrison and his salary increased 
to 1800 livres so that he might be able to serve the 
colony to greater advantage. The garrison at Port 
La Joye was increased to a full company of sixty 
men.* Duchambon entered upon his new labors with 
zeal, promising devotion to his duties, assistance to 
Roma, and consideration for the Acadians. He shows 
all the enthusiasm of a novice and is not slow to eriti- 
cize the work of his predecessors before he has had 
time to appreciate the difficulties under which they 
had labored. He asserts that the habitans had been 
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kept in ignoranee by the former officials who instead 
of encouraging them had made them work for their 
interests and charged them exorbitant prices for 
their provisions. So far as he is concerned, a new 
era has dawned for them." 

He also criticizes the site chosen for the capital, 
Port La Joye was the most unproductive from the 
point of view of both agriculture and fishing, and 
too far removed from St. Peters, the principal set- 
tlement, to enable him to do justice to the needs of 
the colony. Moreover it was being abandoned by the 
starving habitans. His criticism was 50 far successful 
as to interest the Minister and during the next few 
years there was considerable correspondence on the 
matter in which the officials of Ile Royale took part, 
‘The chief result, however, was to influence the gov- 
ernment in building only temporary structures at 
Port La Joye while awaiting a decision that was 
never made.* 

But the new Lieutenant de Roi could not change 
the luck of the little colony. The crops of 1738 were 
coming on beautifully when without warning a 
plague of ficld-mice advanced upon the grain, spar 
ing not even the grass. All was but a repetition of 
the calamity of 1728. To keep the habitans from 
deserting en masse Le Normant sent what he could 
spare from Ile Royale, only 112 quintals of flour, 
eight of peas, 10 of powder, 96 of shot, and 25 guns; 
and again made arrangements for procuring seed 
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wheat in Acadia." Duchambon reported that the 
habitans, who had worked hard and deserved a better 
fate, were much elated over the help that they were 
getting; but Dubuisson, who was in closer touch with 
the feelings of the people, said that the years 1736- 
1788 were “years of great suffering, the habitans 
came to him in a crowd dying of hunger,” and that 
he had spent 1100 livres out of his own pocket, which 
was now empty, to save them from starvation. His 
letter is a tribute to his humanity but a melancholy 
indictment of the government which gave him the 
miserable salary of 600 livres and forced him to wait 
so long before reimbursing him for his outlay. 

In spite of the plague and suffering of the pre~ 
ceding year, Duchambon’s enthusiasm was still high 
in 1739. He reported that 669%4 bushels of wheat 
and 150 bushels of peas had been sown and that there 
was land cleared for sowing half as much more. Of 
the 819%4 bushels, 658 had been provided by the 
King. Owing to summer rains which were general 
throughout Canada the yield had been only nine to 
one, but this had made the colony self-sufficing. This 
year two ships came direct to St. Peters from St. 
‘Malo. Though they were too late to do business they 
promised to return next year. But on the other hand 
he was having trouble with the Indians who were 
dissatisfied with their presents and said that he 
should not summon them only to make them suffer 
hunger, that the English would treat them better 
though they were not their allies. It was only by lav- 
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ish hospitality at his own expense that he was able 
to satisfy them and induce them to renew their vows 
of loyalty to the French cause."* It is probable that 
Duchambon in this case was endeavoring to impress 
the Minister by his influence over the Indians and 
his zeal for his country’s eause, as he had been re- 
proved by him earlier in the year for refusing to 
assemble them in 1788 at the request of Bourville, ~~ 
on the ground that he was the senior officer, and 
could not take commands from the Acting-Governor 
of Tle Royale.” At any rate he does not fail to ask 
for an indemnity. 

In 1740 the seeding exceeded expectations. Bigot 
paid a visit to the colony and reported that the chim- 
ney of the King’s magazine had fallen down, that the 
barracks were leaking and also the bakery. He ad- 
vised against spending money on Port La Joye, 
recommending St. Peters as the most thickly in- 
habited, the richest in commerce, and the most varied 
in fishing. On the other hand if the King wished to 
fortify the island and thereby attract settlers, he 
would recommend Three Rivers. He also suggested 
buying the surplus flour and vegetables of the colo- 
nists, as the only way to encourage them was to make 
them “touch some money.” 

In 1741 five Acadian families erossed over to the 
island and settled at Malpeque. This was the first 
immigration under Duchambon, the misfortunes of 
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the early years of his administration serving as a 
deterrent, in addition to the difficulties of clearing 
the land. Duchambon had been negotiating with 
several and had promised assistance in food and 
equipment for the first year. Eleven other families 
agreed to come in the following spring.”* This year 
also a beginning was made in raising tobacco, 
although Bigot did not wish to encourage the indus- 
try lest it might lead to the neglect of wheat. The 
wheat crop, which was promising, was damaged by 
rust and some of the settlers had to eat their seed, 
although a few peas were sold to the garrison. 

In 1742, 1500 bushels of grain were sown and the 
returns were satisfactory but in June a disastrous 
fire occurred at St. Peters in which much property 
and woods were destroyed and two families of thir- 
teen persons lost their lives. 

In 1743, which again yielded a good crop, eight 
Acadian families of fifty or sixty persons settled at 
Malpeque, preferring that to Three Rivers as they 
did not wish to pay rent to a seigneur. 

The story of 1744 repeats that of 1748. The colo- 
nists had now enjoyed three successive years of pros 
perity and were gradually increasing in numbers by 
immigration from Acadia. This migration was pro- 
ceeding in a healthy manner, the younger Acadians 
moving over only after carefully spying out the land, 
and not in numbers too great to be easily absorbed. 
Plans were afoot for placing leaders in each of the 
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settlements to build boats and establish trade with 
Louisburg instead of having to depend upon others 
for the transportation of their products. Had mat- 
ters been allowed to continue thus the future of Isle 
Saint Jean would have been assured; but it was not 
to be. In March, 1744, Dubuisson the faithful and 
humane Sub-delegate of the Intendant died and was 
buried in the cemetery at Port La Joye, the last link 
between the Company of Comte de Saint Pierre and 
the Royal colony. In October du Quesnel, Governor 
of Ile Royale, died and Duchambon took his place." 
‘There his energies found wider scope though his 
reputation suffered in consequence. In the following 
year he was called upon to meet the attack of the 
‘New Englanders, supported by a British fleet; and 
on June 17 he surrendered the keys of the fortress 
of Louisburg. The fall of Louisburg involved the 
surrender of Isle Saint Jean and during the next 
three years the Acadians who had migrated to 
French soil once more found themselves in the hands 
of the English. 

24, Vol. 168, pp. 88,68, 76. 











CHAPTER VIIT 
In the Hands of the English 


THE long-expected war between England and 
France broke out in the spring of 1744, the news 
reaching Louisburg on May 8. For the inhabitants 
of Isle Saint Jean this was a severe blow to their 
quiet progress. Although their part in the struggle 
‘was a minor one, it was a period of fear, unrest, and 
discouragement; and at one time it seemed that the 
entire population might be deported to France. With 
Louisburg in the hands of the English, and com- 
munications with Canada beset by many dangers, 
they existed during four years without a garrison, 
without either a civil or a judicial officer and without 
the ministrations of a priest. If the evidence of the 
register of Port La Joye can be relied upon they 
were denied spiritual comfort for more than five 
years, there being no entry from May 11, 1744, until 
September 15, 1749. Under such circumstances it is 
not surprising that population remained stationary 
and that after the restoration of 1749 the inhabitants 
constantly clamored for fortifications, an increase in 
the garrison, and the regular organization of ecclesi- 
astical parishes. 

Immediately on the outbreak of war it was decided 
at the French eapital to defer the appointment of a 
successor to Duchambon as Lieutenant de Roi; and 
he, having become Governor of Ile Royale through 
accident, neither of the successors of du Quesnel hav- 
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ing arrived, was authorized to withdraw the whole 
or part of the garrison from Isle Saint Jean to 
Louisburg. 

Early in August he despatched du Vivier to Aca- 
dia and the latter en route to Bay Verte called at 
Port La Joye to reinforce his contingent, whence he 
embarked on his fruitless expedition to Annapolis, 
In the autumn of 1744, having received little en- 
couragement from the Acadians either to attack An- 
napolis or to winter in the Isthmus of Chignecto, he 
returned to Louisburg, from which he was sent to 
Isle Saint Jean to take command of the twenty men 
still in garrison there. On June 17, 1745, Louisburg 
fell to the New Englanders supported by an English 
fleet, and its garrison with most of its inhabitants 
were transported to France. Some escaped to Quebec, 
while a few remained in Louisburg during the oceu- 
pation of the English. 

When the fall of Louisburg was assured Pepper- 
cll sent an expedition against Isle Saint Jean. This 
force divided, one part going to Three Rivers, the 
other to Port La Joye. At Three Rivers there was no 
resistance. Roma, the proprietor, lived there in fitful 
peace striving to make a little colony on the paternal 
system and relying on the weak arm of France for 
defence against the foes that were not of his own 
household. His establishment boasted of one small 
pounder, which was more ornamental 





cannon, a si: 
than useful, being fired on rare occasions for cere- 
monial purposes. Roma, with his son and daughter, 
escaped to the woods where he saw the Provincials 
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lunder his stores, set fire to his buildings, and leave 
only the charred ruins of a once promising settle- 
ment, the object of so much solicitude on his part 
and of reasonable pride on the part of the officials 
at Port La Joye and at Louisburg. He then followed 
the road which he himself had made to St. Peters and 
finally made his way to Quebee to await the end of 
the war. 

‘The other detachment landed at Port La Joye and 
carried out a similar plan of destruction, burning the 
capital to the ground. ‘The garrison of twenty men 
under du Vivier retreated up the Northeast River, 
hotly pursued by the Provincials, until reinforeed by 
‘a number of habitans and Indians it rallied and 
drove the invaders to their boats with a loss of nine 
men killed, wounded, or made prisoner. ‘The whole 
expedition was in the nature of a destructive foray 
and having destroyed the nearest centers of French 
activity the detachments returned together to Louis- 
burg, leaving the island to the disposal of their supe- 
iors. Shortly after this an agreement was arrived 
at whereby the inhabitants of Isle Saint Jean were 
to be unmolested for the space of one year on giving 
six hostages for their good behavior. Du Vivier and 
his twenty men, feeling that they could be of little 
use to the inhabitants after the fall of Louisburg, 
escaped to Quebec, arriving there on August 7. Here 
he entered eagerly into plans for the recovery of the 
island by a force from Canada and, though these 
plans came to nought, he managed to secure the 
despatch of provisions there to tide them over the 
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distress caused by the devastation of the New Eng. 
Ianders and by the dearth of supplies for which they 
had hitherto looked to Ile Royale. 

But if the inhabitants of Isle Saint Jean saw no 
further display of force by the English during the 
war their lot was not a happy one. Rumors of expul- 
sion were rife and these caused a few of them to seck 
shelter in Quebee, particularly the fisherfolk who had 
their own means of transportation. But the majority 
remained attached to their little holdings, sowing and 
reaping in fear and trembling lest each crop should 
be the last. 

‘That these rumors were not without foundation is 
now apparent from the official documents of the de- 
liberations of the English at Louisburg, 1745-1746. 
Early in the autumn of 1745 Rear Admiral Warren, 
Governor of Louisburg, had written the Duke of 
Neweastle, the Secretary of State, pointing out the 
importance of the conquest of Louisburg in giving 
an opportunity “to extirpate the French from North 
America,” thus securing the trade in fish and fur 
which would become infinitely more valuable when 
the French could no longer stir up the Indians and 
prevent them from procuring the valuable furs which 
the Continent afforded. To this end he contemplated 
transporting the entire French population to France. 
But the lack of transports prevented the immediate 
execution of this plan and accordingly on October 
8, 1745, he again wrote the Duke of Newcastle: 
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As we find it impossible to transport the 
of the Island of St. Johns this fall to France, which is 
‘a part of this Government, and therefore within the 
meaning of the capitulation, we have made a treaty with 
them to be neuter, and to remain there during our pleas- 
ure, but I hope they will be sent away next spring, as 
wwe sce the ill consequences in Nova Scotia, that attend 
Keeping any of them in our territorys, and indeed it 
would be a good thing if those now at Annapolis cou’d 
be remov’d, and this I have mention’d to the Admiralt 
and I believe Mr. Shirley does so now to your Grac 














Apart from the desire to monopolize the fisheries 
and the fur trade of Acadia, the English were con- 
vineed that the presence of the French settlers in 
Acadia was a constant inducement to the French of 
Canada to attempt the recovery of the conquered 
territory, and that “the French inhabitants imagine 
they are to stand neuter no longer than while the 
English flagg flyes in the fortification, and that upon 
the hoisting of a French one, they are at liberty to 
declare for the French King.” 

In the postscript of a letter to the Duke of New- 
castle, from Louisburg, November 23, 1745, Warren 
says: 

Since finishing the above letter, I receiv’d the follow- 
ing intelligence that I think may be rely’d on, That a 
sloop which earried the officer and twenty soldiers that 





2 Archives Report, 1908, Vol. IT, App. Cy p. 89. 

Shirley wrote on November 21, advising against removing the 
Acadiana ut in the following July (8th) he suggested settling 
400 New England men in Chignecto and sending the French of 
that region to New England. 
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were garrison’d at St. John’s Island, from thence to 
Canada, soon after the reduction of this place, is re- 
turned again to that Island, and that scheme is on 
foot at Canada, to send six thousand French and In- 
dians to surprise this garrison this Winter; what the 
consequence of this may be time must show, and we 
shall be upon our guard, and I have sent a sloop, round 
this Island to procure intelligence. 

‘A great inducement to me to believe this intelligence 
is that one of the chief inhabitants of St. Johns, who 
we keep here as an Hostage for the Neutrality and good 
behavior of the rest, as we cou’d not transport them to 
France this Fall, did, upon my asking him, whether 
they had any news lately from Canada, tell me, no Ves- 
sel had arriv'd from thence to St. John’s this year, but 
upon my taxing him closely with this falsehood, he 
acknowledg’d the arrival of the said sloop, and that the 
General of Canada, had approv’d of their entering into 
‘a neutrality with us, no doubt in hopes to give him an 
opportunity to make use of these people, when a proper 
‘ceasion shall offer. This shows us what little confidence 
shou'd be put in these people; and I fear the fidelity of 
those of Nova Scotia is as little to be depended upon as 
that of the inhabitants of St. John’s.* 














‘Warren was still intent upon his plan of trans- 
porting the French from Isle Saint Jean when he 
was transferred to another command in June, 1746, 
and succeeded at Louisburg by Commodore Knowles. 
Before this transfer had been arranged, Warren had 
‘communicated his plan to Vice-Admiral Townsend 
who had actually taken steps to effect the evacuation 
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of the island. But on June 7, 1746, a Council of War 
held in Louisburg decided to postpone the evacua- 
tion at present, “as the transports that were design’d 
for that service will now be wanted for the use of the 
‘Troops, and further Considering the vast Expense 
that the Transporting those inhabitants to France 
will amount to and the great Exigence of the State 
at present for money.” 


‘And having heard the Deputys from the People of 
the Island of St. John’s Solicitation for Liberty to 
remain in possession of their former Lands some time 
Longer, subjecting themselves to His Majesty's obedi- 
ence which they were indulg’d in last September by Ad- 
nniral Warren, Sr. William Pepperrell and Govr. Shir- 
ley, and finding they have strictly comply’d with all the 
Articles and Restraints that they were lay’d under and 
have behav’d in an Inoffensive manner Do recommend 
it to Mr. Knowles to grant them Liberty to remain in 
possession of their lands till His Majesty’s further 
pleasure shall be known or till the Intended Expedition 
be over and more proper and convenient opportunity 
offers for their Transportation to France taking care 
to have Hostages for the performance of the Articles 
that are agreed to and which we recommend to be con- 
formable to the Copy hereunto, Annex’d.’ 





In accordance with this recommendation Knowles 
issued the following declaration of indulgence to the 
inhabitants of Isle Saint Jean, a copy of which he 
sent to the Duke of Newcastle informing him that 
the evacuation was postponed because the transports 
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were needed for an expedition against Canada, that 
‘it would have cost from £6000 to £8000, and “as ‘they 
are a poor miserable inoffensive people, and I have 
Hostages in my Possession, there is no Danger to 
be apprehended from them”: 


Articles of Indulgence to be granted to the Inhabitants 
of the Island of St. John, recommended by the 
Council of War to remain on the Island during 
His Majesty’s further pleasure. 

Whereas the inhabitants of the Island of St. John 
being part of the Territory belonging to His Majesty's 
Government have by their Deputys Jean Cheney and 
Louis Closquene represented to me that in as much as 
they have since the Reduction of this Fortress and 
Island, and its Dependencies to the Obedience of the 
King of Great Britain behaved themselves towards the 
English in an inoffensive manner and agreeable to the 
“Articles of Capitulation dated the 16 day of June 17455 
and also the terms of Indulgence granted them the 80th 
day of September 1745 by Rear Admiral Warren Sr, 
William Pepperrell and Governor Shirley, for leave to 
reside sometime longer in possession of their former 
Plantations, and that in pursuance of that liberty they 
have prepared their Land and Sowed and planted their 
Corn for the present year, and praying in behalf of 
themselves and the Inhabitants of the Said Island that 
they may still be indulged with a further time to gather 
in their Harvest or during his Britanick Majesty's 

leasure. 

Pr Having ilk: hn te Hog ino nlieraind 

do therefore Consent that the said inhabitants May 

remain unmolested upon the said Island of St. John til 

His Majestys further pleasure shall be known, always 
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subjecting themselves to the terms of the Capitulation 
of Louisburg and the former Articles of Indulgence 
granted by Governour Warren, whenever it shall be 
thought proper to have the same put in execution and 
that they do forthwith send one of the principal In- 
habitants of the said Island to reside in this place as 
their Deputy or Advocate to Solicit and transact all 
necessary Matters for them in their behalf with me or 
His Majesty’s Governour for the time being here, and 
that they shall abide by, and duly perform all such 
articles and Orders as shall be by the said Governour 
from time to time determined upon with the said Deputy 
Relating to them. 

Also that they shall directly send ‘Ten or Twelve of 
their Principal Young Men to reside here as Hostages 
for the due performance of the terms of this Indulgence. 
‘And that they send likewise as soon as possible one half 
of the Live Stock they now have upon the Said Island 
for which they shall be paid a Reasonable value. 

And I do further grant permission to six or eight 
Familys now residing on the Island of St. John to re- 
move with their Effects to this Island where they shall 
be put into possession of a sufficient Quantity of Land 
for their Encouragement, and that a small Vessell shall 
be appointed to pass and Repass between this Island 
and St. John’s in which they shall be obliged to bring 
what cattle, Provisions or other refreshments that Is- 
land affords to furnish us with and that if they do sup- 
ply this garrison with Wood, Coal or Lime, they shall 
he paid the full Value thereof. 

And upon full Conviction of « Breach of (or non 
complyance with) any of the above Articles, and also 
the Capitulation of Louisburg or the Terms of Indul- 
gence granted by the late Governour Warren, the 
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Dilinquents to be immediately deliver’d up to the Gover. 
nour or the Hostages to suifer according to the utmost 
Rigour of War. 

Given under my hand and Seal in his Britanick Ma- 
jesty’s Garrison of Louisburg this 9th day of June 
46. 





CHAS. KNOWLES. 


While the destinies of the inhabitants of Isle Saint 
Jean were being decided thus at Louisburg an expe- 
dition was being fitted out in Canada for its assist- 
ance and for the recovery of Acadia. On June 5 
146, seven vessels set out from Quebec carrying 
"700 officers and men under command of de Ramezay. 
Apparently de Ramezay was given a free hand as to 
the ultimate destination of his forees. He first 
thought of entering Port La Joye but gave this plan 
up on being informed by a shallop from Isle Saint 
Jean that two English men-of-war were in the har- 
bor. He then directed his course toward Bay Verte, 
the most strategic point for an attack on any of the 
conquered territories and for uniting the Micmacs 
and the Abenaquis. Here he was joined by a party of 
Indians. Here, too, he learned that the English shi 
were at Isle Saint Jean merely to procure provisions 
for the garrison at Louisburg and that they were 
quite unaware of any danger. However, through fear 
of complicating the relations of the inhabitants with 
the English, he decided to send only the Indians 
against Port La Joye, under one of his officers, Lieu- 
tenant St. Pierre. 

‘As the Abenaquis refused to march with the Mie 
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macs, unless accompanied by the French, de Rame- 
zay decided to send the Micmaes alone under M. de 
Montesson (enscigne en pied) and five or six cadets. 
De Montesson returned to Beaubassin on July 23 
with a number of prisoners, and Brisson of Isle Saint 
Jean, who offered his services as pilot to Port La 
Joye. He reported success, having killed or made 
prisoners almost forty men, whom he surprised on 
the banks of the Northeast River, and lost only one 
‘Micmac killed, and another wounded. If the Indians 
had been more amenable to discipline they would 
have captured a goelette with another forty men, as 
it was up the river trading with the settlers; but 
after the first triumph the Indians took to looting 
and the English discovering their danger had re~ 
turned to the shelter of the ships in the harbor. He 
reported that the English were there only for provi- 
sions and were paying generously for them. 

Among his prisoners were two of the habitans who 
had been given as hostages to the English for the 
good behavior of the others. These, together with the 
English prisoners and Brisson, whom he suspected 
of being a “bad Frenchman,” de Ramezay shipped 
off to Quebec. 

In September some deputies came from Isle Saint 
Jean to ask de Ramezay for provisions and muni- 
tions and for advice as to how they should conduct 
themselves under the circumstances. He distributed 
powder and shot among them and left them to defend 
themselves.* 
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But no oecasion arose for the use of these muni- 
tions against the English. As the war dragged on 
Isle Saint Jean again dropped into the background, 
De Ramezay ultimately failed to take Annapolis, 
though he surprised Colonel Noble at Grand Pré, or 
even to threaten Louisburg; and the English re- 
mained in peaceable possession of both Tle Royale 
and Isle Saint Jean until the Treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle in 1748.‘ Then, to the utter disgust of the New 
Englanders, Louisburg and its dependencies were 
returned to the French, in exchange for Madras on 
the other side of the world. For the inhabitants of 
both islands this was a fateful decision, for it en= 
couraged them to believe that they could still be an 
asylum for the Acadians and that one day Acadia, 
too, would rejoice in the return of the French flag.) 
But as the experiences of the war had convinced the 
English that they had much to fear and little to hope 
from Acadian professions of neutrality, they now set 
their faces to the task of anglicizing Acadia and in 
doing so they hastened toward another war in which 
neither the lack of transports nor the expense with- 
hheld them from their purpose of “extirpating the 
French from North America.” 





1 According to Shirley to Newenstle, April 29, 1747, 150 Acr- 
‘lens assisted de Ramesay in his attack upon Noble at Grand 
Px 















CHAPTER IX 
Rebirth of the French Colony 


‘THE War of the Austrian Succession came to an 
end in 1748. Preliminaries of peace were arranged 
on April 30, and a treaty was finally concluded at 
Aix-la-Chapelle on October 18. On June 3, the Comte 
de Maurepas notified La Galissoni¢re and Hocquart, 
the Governor and Intendant of New France, of the 
suspension of hostilities and informed them that Ile 
Royale and Isle Saint Jean would be restored to 
France. He suggested that the interval between the 
suspension of hostilities and the conclusion of peace 
would be a favorable opportunity for attracting 
Acadians, particularly to Isle Saint Jean; and he 
gave the Governor a free hand to take such measures 
to that end as should seem good to him, as one in 
close touch with local conditions." 

La Galissonire immediately arranged to send 
Captain Benoit with a detachment of twenty-five 
troops to Port La Joye, “as much to succour the 
inhabitants who were on the point of abandoning the 
island from lack of food as to facilitate the retreat 
and establishment of Acadians there.”* Bigot, who 
arrived at Quebec on September 1, to replace Hoc- 
quart as Intendant, sent by the boat which took the 
troops some provisions to sustain the disheartened 
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settlers through the winter, as their crop had failed 
entirely 

‘Through the good effect of this prompt assist- 
ance, the presence of the troops, and the instructions 
sent to the missionaries of Acadia, it was hoped that 
the little colony would soon be born again with re- 
newed strength. To this end, the missionaries were 
instructed to use persuasion where possible and fear 
of the Indians when necessary; and Benoit was 
structed to promise liberal assistance from the Gov- 
ernment to all Acadians who would migrate and 
bring their live stock with them. ‘The latter sugges- 
tion was very necessary, as the earlier inhabitants of 
the island had not been rich in cattle, and such num- 
bers as they had had been seriously decreased by sale 
to the English or by consumption during the absence 
of official aid and supervision. 

On July 3, 1749, Louisburg and its dependencies 
were officially evacuated by the British and restored 
to the French; and the latter were free once more to 
try their fortunes in the game of colonization. But 
in the meantime plans were being formulated by the 
British, which were to give an unnatural impetus to 
the migration of Acadians to Isle Saint Jean. ‘These 
in brief were, the settlement of British colonists in 
‘Acadia and the demand of an unqualified oath of 
allegiance from the Acadians as well as the pacifica- 
tion or extermination of the Indians. 

Ever since the Treaty of Utrecht the British head- 
quarters in Acadia had been at Annapolis, the Port 
Gan. Arch. Report, 1906, ti, p. 281 
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Royal of the French, and no adequate attempt had 
been made to take effective possession of the land by 
colonization. At the same time the small garrison had 
been so badly neglected that at times it was on the 
verge of starvation. This had been a great oppor- 
tunity for French intrigue with the Acadians and 
had enabled them to procure considerable supplies 
for Louisburg and Isle Saint Jean. There were three 
main routes by which these supplies were obtaine 
one overland from Annapolis and Minas to Che- 
bucto, another from Cobequid to Tatamagouche, and 
a third from Beaubassin to Bay Verte; thence by 
water from all three to their destination. In this way 
practically all of Acadia was under tribute to Tle 
Royale, while the new rulers could not be sure of 
supplies from their own subjects. In addition to 
exploiting Acadian trade, the French, through their 
priests and missionaries to the Indians, were able to 
keep alive and foster among the Acadians the hope 
that they would soon sce the fleur-de-lis waving over 
Amnapolis once more, especially as the British placed 
so little value upon it. As Inte as 1789 Hocquart 
wrote the Minister that the English had not been 
strengthening Port Royal and probably intended, 
‘as was being said by several English officers, to give 
it back in some exchange; that they had sent all their 
heavy cannon to Boston and had a garrison of only 
200 men and that the English settlers numbered only 
forty families, whereas the Acadian population had 
increased to 5000 souls.‘ But in the War of the Aus- 
son A, Vol 7, June 4, 1799, 
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trian Suecession the British had learned the weak- 
ness of their position and accordingly they decided 
to take more effective measures to maintain their 
foothold in Acadia by planting settlers at strategic 
points to prevent the Acadians from fraternizing 
with the French. At the same time the power of 
Louisburg was to be offset by a strongly fortified 
post in Chebueto Bay whose garrison would afford 
protection to both the new settlers and the Acadians, 

Accordingly, in the summer of 1749 Halifax was 
founded on Chebucto Bay and Governor Cornwallis 
was instructed in the interests of colonization and 
trade to erect storehouses and establish settlements at 
Chebucto, Minas, La Have, Whitehead, and Bay 
‘Verte; and also to encourage settlement “north from 
the Peninsula to the River St. Lawrence, particu- 
larly at the River St. Johns on the North Side of the 
Bay of Fundy, for the better cultivating a friendship 
the Indians inhabiting those parts and prevent- 
ing the designs of the French.” ‘Though the many 
indulgences of the British had not met with a dutiful 
return on the part of the Acadians, still in the hope 
of inducing them to become true and loyal subjects 
in the future they were to be allowed freedom of reli- 
gion and the peaceable possession of such lands as 
were under cultivation, provided that they took the 
oath of allegiance within three months from the date 
of a proclamation to that effect. If any preferred to 
remove from Nova Scotia rather than take the oath, 
the Governor was to be careful to see that they did no 
damage to their houses and plantations before doing 
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so, He was to issue a proclamation “forbidding all 
persons under a severe penalty to export out of said 
province to any French settlement whatever, any 
corn, cattle, or provisions of any kind, without leave 
first obtained from him or the Commander-in-chief 
for the time being.” Further, he was to exercise a 
careful supervision over the French priests in the 
province, to refuse his assent to the exercise of Epis 
copal jurisdiction by the Bishop of Quebec, and to 
do all in his power by education and intermarriage 
to encourage the Acadians to become British and 
Protestant.’ 

By a proclamation of July 14, 1749, Cornwallis 
gave effect to his instructions in regard to trade and 
the oath of allegiance; and, on receipt of a petition 
from the Acadians asking the privilege of taking a 
qualified oath, exempting them from bearing ar 
against the French or the Indians, he, seeing in thi 
the hope of the Acadians to be both French and Brit- 
ish subjects at the same time, issued a second procla- 
mation on August 1, fixing the last date for receiv- 
ing the oath on October 15-26." 

‘As will be seen later, the Acadians, relying upon a 
continuance of the British policy of advance and 
recede in the past, which had been due partly to 
reluctance to adopt extreme measures and partly to 
the weakness of their position, decided on a policy 
of evasion directed by the French officials and mis- 


"Gan, Arch. Report, 1903, Vol. II, App. C, pp. 50-51. 
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sionaries. That the British were aware of what was 
happening, and also played a waiting game, may be 
gathered from Governor Cornwallis’s letter to the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations, on September 11, 
1749, and their reply on February 16, 1750, from 
which the following extracts are taken: 


I have intelligence from Cape Breton and all parts 
of the Province that the Miemacs design to make some 
attempt against this settlement. They are joined by 
the Td. St. Johns Indians and headed by one Leutre, a 
French Priest. 

‘The 19th of August they took 20 Englishmen Prison- 
ers at Canso—five of them were Settlers that went in a 
Schooner to make Hay—the rest were from Boston on 
the same Errand. As soon as the Schooner returned 
with the news, I sent two Armed Vessels with Soldiers 
‘on board to recover the Prisoners and protect our men 
while they bring off all the Hay they can, a thing abso- 
ntely necessary for the Winter. One of these Vessels is 
to proceed thro’ the Gut of Canso and visit all the 
Ports in those parts and bring me back all the Intelli- 
gence he can. I gave the Officer particular Instructions 
to avoid quarrel with the Indians if possible. ‘The In- 
dians carried their Prisoners to Louisburg the 29th, 
‘M. Desherbiers sent sixteen of them here and put the 
other four on board their own vessel then in Louisburg 
Harbour. ‘The Indians pretend they did this because 
New England man who had ransomed his Vessel of them 
for £100 and left his Son Hostage never returned to 
them, tho? Col. Hopson advanced him the money. I 
have wrote to Boston to have this examined and have 
the Master one Ellingwood taken up. 
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‘The French are certainly doing everything in their 
power to excite the Indians to molest us. Not one Indian 
has appear’d in this Bay for some weeks past. I heard 
‘other day from an Officer (a Settler) at Minas That 
they are all at Cobequid with Leutre who is sent with 
the French peasants. is firmly my Opinion, My Lords, 
that if the Indians do begin, we ought never to make 
Peace with them again, It will be very practicable with 
an addition of Foree by Sea and Land to root them out 
entirely. This would have another Effect of great Con- 
sequence. Tt would take from the French Inhabitants 
the only pretext they have for refusing to be quite upon 
the same footing with the English. Could we once de- 
pend on their fidelity, I take it this would be the Strong- 
est Colony His Majesty possesses. ‘The French Deputys 
have been with us this week—they came as they said 
with their final answer. Your Lordships will see from 
the Inclosed Copy of their Letter which was Signed by 
a thousand Inhabitants, that they are, or say they are, 
resolved to retire rather than take the Oath of Alle- 
gianee. As I am sure they will not leave their Habita- 
tions this Season, when the letter was read to the Coun- 
cil in their presence, I made them Answer without 
changing anything of my former Declaration or saying 
‘one Word about it. My View is to make them as useful 
as possible to His Majesty while they do stay. If after- 
wards they are still obstinate and refuse the Oath I 
shall reecive in Spring His Majesty’s further instruc- 
tions from Your Lordships. As they Stay’d to have 
Copys of my Answer in writing, I saw them afternoon 
by myself and exhorted them to be faithful to His 
Majesty, to renounce all Connection with France and 
give all the Assistance in their Power to this Colony as 
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what must turn out greatly for their Interest. "They 
went home in good humor promising great things. 


‘Lo this the Lords of ‘Trade replied: 





‘The Refractory Disposition of the French Inhabit 
ants, the Terms they insist upon and ‘Their threats if 
not granted, of leaving the Province, undoubtedly arise 
from the Hopes and the Encouragement given them by 
the French of Canada, of their being one Day Masters 
of this Country strengthened by the unjustifiable At- 
tempts they are making to accomplish it, but when once 
these Hopes are cut off by proper Measures on our 
Part there is great Reason to apprehend that they will 
no longer stand out against that Government by which 
their Persons and Property will be best protected and 
from which Advantages hitherto unknown to them will 
every day arise. 

‘The Declaration which you was by your Instrac 
directed to make still continues in foree and We are of 
Opinion that if it shall appear that they have at any 
‘Time furnish'd the Indians or French with Arms, a full 
Proof thereof would sufficiently justify the Total Di 
arming them. 

‘As the French of Canada have made Settlements 
within the Province with views no doubt of drawing the 
French Inhabitants over to them, We are of Opinion 
that any forceable Measures, which may induce them to 
Ieave their settlements, ought for the present at least 
to be waved.’ 

















> But, while the British were hesitating to adopt 

forcible measures, the French were making frantic 

efforts to get the Acadians over to their territory, 
Gan, Arch. Report, 1908, Vol. 1, App. , pp. 52-6. 
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and this comprised, according to their claims, not 
only Ie Royale and Isle Saint Jean but the territory 
from Bay Verte to Gaspé, including the River St. 
John, which Cornwallis had been specifically in- 
structed to appropriate. The question of the limits 
of Acadia had dragged on sinée the Treaty of 
Utrecht and as it proved was not to be settled until 
the Treaty of Paris. In the meantime the confusion 
enabled the French to take temporary possession of 
the Isthmus of Chignecto and to foster settlement at 
Chipody, Petiteodiac, Memrameook, Shediac, Co- 
cagne, and to control the St. John Valley by troops 
from Canada in alliance with the Indians. 

‘A memorandum read before the King of France 
on August 29, 1749, shows both the excitement 
among the French in regard to thy founding of 
Halifax, and the means which they proposed to 
adopt to hamper the British in their attempts to 
settle Acadia and anglicize the Acadians. ‘The 
writer points out that the English would multiply 
under the protection of a garrison; that the Aca- 
dians, who had always retained the desire and the 
hope of returning under the dominion of France, 
would be compelled to renounce both, and to sub- 
nit themselves seriously and for all time to the 
English, while the French would no longer have any 
effective means of retaking the country; that Aca- 
dia would become dangerous to Canada and to Tle 
Royale in particular, since, in addition to the forces 
that would be formed among the colonists, English 
men-of-war would have a base both against Ne Roy- 
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ale and French activities in Acadia; that, finally, Tle 
Royale would be deprived of assistance from Acadia, 
an inconvenience already felt since the English had 
forbidden the Acadians to furnish cattle, corn, or 
other provisions and had taken strong measures to 
prevent it. The writer continues that since the Eng- 
lish are within their rights they cannot be opposed 
openly but such indirect means must be adopted as 
will not compromise the French. The sole apparent 
means seems to he to make the savages of Acadia 
and its environs feel how important it is to prevent 
the English from fortifying theniselves and to en- 
gage them to oppose this openly, and to incite the 
‘Acadians to support the savages as much as they can 
without exposing themselves. The missionaries have 
orders and are disposed to conduct themselves to this 
end. But it is to be feared that, in spite of their 
preference for the French, the savages may be won 
over by liberal presents to the English side or sup- 
pressed by superior force. Perhaps the English may 
even expel the missionaries to the prejudice of the 
articles of the Treaty of Utrecht, although they have 
hitherto observed these articles. 

‘However, the surest plan is to put Canada and Tle 
Royale in a state of defence at once, and to establish 
solidly Isle Saint Jean, which can be a great source 
of supply for Tle Royale in peace or in war. Orders 
have been given to attract as many Acadians there 
as possible while they are disgusted and discontented 
with English activities in Acadia. But, in the mean- 
time, the forces in all the colonies must be inereased, 
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for both Louisiana and the West Indies will be ex- 
dif Canada and Ile Royale are not made sccure.* 
"This memoir, when read side by side with the 
British accounts of Acadia, reveals clearly the mo- 
tives which actuated the French in concentrating so 
much attention upon Isle Saint Jean and in inciting 
the Indians against the new settlement at Halifax. 
When read side by side with the correspondence of 
official and missionary, it proves that the policy of 
the latter was directed from headquarters and that 
Le Loutre, des Herbiers, Prevost, La Galissonidre, 
and Bigot were all active agents in a national policy 
which had the highest sanction, a policy, however, 
hich was no doubt dictated by desperation. 'To make 
Le Loutre, alone, the seapegoat, is merely to sidestep 
the issue. He was an efficient instrament who resorted. 
toevery artifice to carry out a plan that appealed to 
his intelligence and gave expression to his masterfal 
and intriguing disposition. To him, as his letters so 
-.{ often attest, “the interests of the state and of reli- 
| gion” were one: hence he would convert the savages 
sos to make them French, and use them as a menace 
against the Acadians to prevent both becoming Brit 
ish subjects; hence, too, the origin of the first Aca- 
disn expulsion; for it was he who commenced the 
grand dérangement by forcing the Acadians over 
the Isthmus of Chigneeto so that they would be upon 
French soil. 
‘The immediate result of the grand dérangement, 
inits earlier stages, was a large influx of Acadians 
cen, Arch, Report, 1908, Vol. Uy App. N, p. 201. 
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to Isle Saint Jean, an influx accompanied by much 
privation and hardship, which repeatedly called 
forth the helpless sympathy of the harassed officials 
in Port La Joye. The task of receiving and locating 
these refugees fell to the lot of Captain de Bonna- 
venture and Sieur Degoutin, Commandant and Sub- 
delegate of the Intendant, respectively. ‘They were 
appointed in August, 1749, the former holding office 
until 1754, the latter until his death in 1752. 

‘The instructions of Degoutin have been preserved 
and throw considerable light upon his duties at this 
trying period. Civil justice belonged to him entirely, 
but in criminal cases it was his duty only to ask the 
Commandant to arrest the accused, to hold a pre- 
Timinary investigation and to await further instruc- 
tions from Louisburg. He was to take charge of the 
King’s magazines, to keep a careful record of rations 
supplied to the garrison and to the habitans and 
refugees. He was to make a census of the inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, to receive new immigrants 
with attention, and make every effort to attract as 
many as possible. While supplying the refugees with 
everything they needed from the King’s stores, he 
‘was not to give rations to the ancient inhabitants, as 
they were to be aided only in the pursuit of the fish- 
eries and in the culture of lands, but provisions 
should be doled out to them only in time of famine 
In codperation with the Commandant he was to 
pareel out Jands to both old and new inhabitants in 
proportion to their live stock and to the work which 
they could undertake. He was to assist the Com 
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mandant in every way to facilitate the erection of 
the necessary buildings for the garrison and in gen- 
eral to do everything that his zeal might suggest for 
‘the good of the service, of order, religion, justice, the 
inerease of the inhabitants, the cultivation of land, 
the multiplication of eattle, the progress of the fish- 
exy, being careful to inform the officials at Louisburg 
of all that transpired and to give frequent and exact 
accounts of the consumption of food and merchan- 
ise? 

De Bonnaventure’s first duty was to reéstablish 
the capital of the colony and to provide accommoda- 
tion for the officers and troops. Before winter he had 
completed the following buildings: office of the Com- 
mandant, guardhouse, quarters of the Commandant, 
barracks, flour magazine, quarters of the subalterns, 
dry-goods magazine, bakery, stables, forges, quar- 
ters of the captain of the troops, molasses magazine, 
quarters of the surgeon and chaplain, powder- 
vault, and prison. All these were constructed of 
wood in the most temporary fashion, but Franquet 
thought that the works had not been done economi- 
cally as they had cost more than 9000 livres.*” 

Owing to the events transpiring in Acadia and to 
‘the pressure and encouragement of the French offi- 
cials and missionaries a steady stream of immigrants 
flowed into Isle Saint Jean from 1749 to 1751. The 
first came from Beaubassin. Their settlement had 
been in the English territory contiguous to the 
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boundary claimed by the French, and in the course 
of these three years all the Acadian population mi. 
grated or were forced by Le Loutre and his Indians 
over to French soil. Part of these refugees were 
temporarily absorbed on the French side of the 
Isthmus, the remainder went to Isle Saint Jean,» 

‘A despatch of August 15, 1749, states that seven 
or eight Acadian families had retired from Beaubas- 
sin to Port La Joye, making in all fifty or sixty per- 
sons. Provisions had been distributed among them 
but at first there were difficulties in placing them, 
owing to the fact that the River of Port La Joye 
and that of Brouillan had been already conceded, the 
first to two or three families, which had cleared only 
the environs of their houses, and the second to 
Duchambon and de Pensens. In the urgency of the 
moment de Bonaventure and Degoutin were i 
structed to cede the lands not occupied or only in 
part to the newcomers, and if the ancient conces- 
sionaires made objection and had well-founded titles 
the new settlers would be required to pay cens ef 
rentes after the scale fixed for Canada, But some 
doubt was held in regard to these titles on the ground 
that in all probability they gave only permission to 
settle.” 

‘The same ruling was to obtain in regard to 
Roma’s territory if any of the Acadians wished to go 
there. 

"This despatch also announced the significant fact 
that Gautier and Bigeau had been placed in the 
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River Brouillan, These Acadians had distinguished 
themselves in the last war on the side of the French 
and had been such thorns in the side of the English 
that at the conclusion of peace they, with four others, 
had been specifically excluded from an amnesty.* 
‘They were of the farmer-merchant type, former 
owners of vessels, and, as they were well calculated to 
play the part of leaders in their new home and pa- 
triotic in extreme, they were received with alll favor 
and given all they asked, both for their vessels and 
for subsistence. 

Gautier in particular had rendered conspicuous 
services to all the invaders who had beset Annapolis, 
TIMH1747. As a result of his action his losses 
mounted up to 70,000 livres according to a statement 
presented to the Minister.'* He was in Quebec in 
VI47 and again in 1748 and acted as agent for the 
Quebec officials at Louisburg. In 1748 he was paid 
‘a special gratuity of 500 livres and a year Inter was 
given an annual gratuity of 400, partly as a recogni- 
tion of his services, partly to make a favorable im- 
pression on the Acadians, as a pledge of the favor 
that the King showed to those who served him well. 
As the later records will show he continued his publie 
spirited endeavors till his death in 1752, and was 
instrumental in indueing large numbers of Acadians 
to follow him to the land of his adoption. 

On August 9, Bigot, who had gone from Quebec to 
Louisburg to supervise the reorganization there, be- 
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cause of his experience as Intendant, 1739-1745, re- 
ported having sent a boatload of flour to Isle Saint 
Jean and that he would send another which he daily 
expected. On the twentieth, he sent 800 quintals of 
salt beef for the Aeadians who had arrived and were 
still arriving." In view of the fact that grasshoppers 
had ruined the crop in Isle Saint Jean he was at his 
wits? ends to provide sustenance for the entire popu- 
lation during the winter and following summer. 'The 
problem was complicated not only by the difficulty 
of getting anything from Acadia since the founding 
of Halifax, though he had managed to get 150 cat- 
tle, but also by the fact that smugglers from New 
England were taking greater risks owing to the pres- 
ence of English cruisers about the coasts. However, 
he had ordered 6000 quintals of flour from New Eng- 
Iand and would have to trust to that for both the 
colonists and the Indians who had to be fed if they 
were going to harass the new settlements at Halifax. 

On receipt of a call for aid in October, 1749, Bigot, 
who had returned to Quebee, sent by the vessel that 
brought the news, 300 quarts of flour, 700 to 800 
minots of seed wheat for the highlands, which would 
be needed in early spring; and promised to send 800 
or 900 minots for the lowlands, which would not be 
needed until June. Bigot, whose interest: in the colony 
never wavers, on this occasion allows himself to say, 
“This island has cost the King much since last spring 
as we have sent quantities of goods and provisions.” 
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But it was to cost much more before the tale was 
told! 

‘The year 1750 was destined to be the banner year 
of immigration prior to the expulsion of 1755. ‘The 
village and church of Beaubassin were burned on 
‘April 25," and on April 27 immigration began, via 
Bay Verte. By July, 200 had arrived and by Novem- 
ber, over 800. On July 2@ de Bonnaventure writes, 
“the Acadians come with precipitation bringing their 
beasts with them.” Five or six boats were engaged in 
the transport, including two sent from Quebec to 
Shediac with provisions for the Canadians who had 
taken @ position on the Isthmus with a view to sub- 
stantiating the claims of France and of assisting the 
migration of Acadians to French soil. 'The savages 
also were helping with the transportation and the 
whole scene presented picturesque aspects marred, 
however, by the fact that “some of the refugees were 
naked having had to escape with arms in their 
hands.” Bigot was again called upon for clothing 
and provisions and he informs the Minister that as 
all these people retire on French lands only on eon- 
dition of support for the first years we must keep our 
vord; and His Majesty will be repaid by having the 
inland peopled as well as the coast from Canada to 
Acadia.!* 

‘The English, who had allowed the migration of 

%8Gan, Arch, Report, 1905, p. 289, 

4#The church and more than 900 houses were bumed by the 
Indians atthe instigation of Le Loutre, who oct fire tothe church 


with his own hand. 
3 Can. Arch. Report, 1805, p. 814. 
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1749 to pass unhampered, in 1750 sent a garrison 
to Beaubassin where they had commenced the erec- 
tion of Fort Lawrence. They also sent cruisers into 
the Gulf to watch proceedings. This increased the 
excitement of the French and multiplied the hard- 
ships of the Acadians. One of the boats, Le Loudon, 
engaged in carrying despatches and a few Acadian 
families, was captured by them. The captain, accord- 
ing to Bigot, lacked the presence of mind to sink his 
despatches and the latter was afraid that these would 
be sent to London and might prove embarrassing, 
However, he sent duplicates of such as he had written 
to the Minister so that “diplomatic explanation” 
could be ready beforehand, but he deplored Le 
Loutre’s lack of caution in trusting his plans to 
writing" 

As it proved Le Loutre’s indiscretions were not 
great. He had informed de Bonnaventure that he 
had sixty families at Beaubassin ready to cross and 
that if the limits were not soon fixed, 100 families 
from Cobequid would follow their example and go to 
Isle Saint Jean. There was also a letter from one 
Doucette to M. Languedoc stating that if Acadia 
was not returned to France he would go with his little 
family to Canada. “I assure you,” he adds, “we are 
in a wretched state for we are like the savages in the 
woods.” Such was the condition around Beaubassin 
in the French stage of the grand dérangement.* 

Le Loudon and the St. Frangois, another boat 


28Can, Arch, Report, 1905, p. 815, 
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from Canada, were taken as prizes by the English 
and although they became the subject of ambassa- 
dorial correspondence there is no evidence that they 
were ever returned. Consequently the French also 
sent armed ships into the Gulf to protect the migra- 
tions and to attempt reprisals. 

‘Asa result of the migration to date Bonaventure 
had to provide for 1000 newcomers, most of whom 
were rationed at the King’s expense, and in order to 
encourage cultivation they were forbidden to fish, a 
prohibition that later called forth criticism from 
both Franquet and de La Roque. 

In the meantime Bigot had visited Louisburg to 
offset an attempt of the English to make a treaty 
with the Indians. He had taken with him 2000 aunes 
of cloth and promised to send more from Quebee. 
At the same time he urged Le Loutre to promise 
three years? assistance to the Acadians to induce 
them to retire from Acadia and assured him that the 
savages would assist in their transport. 

But although the inhabitants of La Rivitre Can- 
ard, Minas, Pisquid, and Cobequid seemed about to 
retire from Acadia in 1750 under threat of a gen- 
eral massacre by La Corne and Le Loutre, only a 
few moved in 1750 and 1751. Consequently the mi- 
gration of 1751 was less than half of that of 1750. 
Tt consisted of the overflow from Beaubassin and an 
advance guard from Pisquid and Cobequid. Those 
of Cobequid whom Pare Girard said would be over 
in 1751 explained their reluctance to move owing to 
the increased vigilance of English cruisers. But to 
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the younger Gautier they gave another reason, say- 
ing that to die of hunger at home or in Isle Saint 
Jean was much the same thing." Consequently they 
remained to swell the lists of 1758-1755. At the same 
time the inhabitants on the Isthmus were being taken 
severely in hand by the French and were to find that 
the title neutral French, however useful as a catch 
phrase in Acadia, was not to be relied upon on 
French soil, for, owing to the fact that some of the 
‘Acadians did not wish to bear arms in 1751, de la 
Jonquidre issued a proclamation that all those who 
within eight days did not take the oath of allegiance 
to the French King and enroll themselves in the mili- 
tia would be declared rebels and chased from their 
lands." This proclamation should be remembered by 
the Acadians, if not as an extenuating circumstance 
of the Expulsion, at any rate as interesting parallel 
reading. The French allowed only eight days to de- 
cide without debate, and the possibility of bearing 
arms was immediate. The French were in a state of 
war of their own making and might be engaged in 
actual hostilities at any moment; whereas bearing 
arms with the English would have been a remote con- 
tingency as it was only a guarantee of neutrality of 
the heart that they wished, knowing that such a state 
would in itself be sufficient to deter the French from 
invasion, As a matter of fact this severity of the 
French led some of the Acadians who had migrated 
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from Pisquid to ask leave to return to their old 
homes, and this request was granted. 

But, if the migration to Isle Saint Jean became 
Jess precipitate in 1751 and was practically negligi- 
ble in 1752, the confusion at Port La Joye was not 
Jess great. Apart from the problem of feeding so 
many new settlers, with the supply uncertain at 
Louisburg and Quebec, there was infinite wrangling 
‘as to where the Acadians should settle and what they 
should do. In the confusion old and new habitans 
were involved. There was no capable land surveyor 
jn the colony and none to be had from Tle Royale. 
‘Those who had been available hitherto were said to 
know either too much or too little. The new inhabit- 
ants were in a ferment. The old inhabitants feared 
for title to the lands already possessed by them and 
wanted sufficient land near by for natural expansion. 
Hitherto in many cases settlers had squatted on cer- 
tain areas relying on a verbal title from the Lieu- 
tenant de Roi and Sub-delegate of the Intendant. 

Practically every letter from de Bonaventure 
contains an appeal for a land surveyor for reinforee- 
ment in the administration of justice and distribu- 
tion of provisions, and for a more steady supply of 
food and settlers? effects. One settler wants to erect 
aflour mill, another a sawmill, some of the soldiers 
vant to marry and others are afflicted with scurvy. 
All settlers and soldiers alike are given to complaint 
and criticism of the overworked and disheartened 
M. Degoutin, who is out in his accounts and in bad 
health to boot. De Bonnaventure himself needs a holi- 
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day and asks querulously why he should be the only 
one who could not get it 

‘De Bonnaventure seems to have been a good officer, 
a patriotic Frenchman, zealous for the welfare of his 
new colony. He was a practical man with not too 
much education, as his letters attest. It is doubtful 
whether Isle Saint Jean could have been better served 
under the circumstances; but at times the problems 
were too much for his patience, and occasionally he 
allows himself to complain bitterly to his superiors 
of Te Royale. Although in general he is optimistic 
and well balanced, the following extracts show him 
in a less genial mood. 





‘The habitans to the number of 45 whom I have placed 
between Point Prime and Point a la Framboise have this 
winter asked me to make a parish which request I have 
granted. The chaplain went there to say mass and re- 
mained with them 15 days. On his return they have not 
seemed satisfied with him nor he with them. Tt is abso- 
lutely necessary that you [Desherbiers] come here. I 
have no place to lodge you or feed you but with sheer 
‘money one can prevent oneself dying of hunger.” 

‘The habitans of the Rivitre du Nord Est have asked 
permission to make a parish on the said river. As it 
appears to me a division that suits several and as T 
could wish that the whole river acknowledge this parish, 
Thave put off deciding until I receive your orders.** 

I try to smooth out everything as well as I can by 
such suavity as I can muster and a little punishment 


2200 IV, Vol. 90, pp. 81-44, 
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when necessary but I shall certainly be worn out with 
what I forsee. The thing is started and T must exert 
my self as I can to give laws to people who know only 
their own particular will. It is a difficult task to my 
notion, to make these people happy, and above all in 
their present state when a large part of them has all 
winter been reduced to bread and peas. As speech has 
not failed any of them I am obliged to close my ears and 
have patience. If you have a frigate to send off early 
for this port I think that it would be absolutely neces- 
sary, and would stop complaints, which reiterated so 
frequently must have ill effects. 

‘The garrison, that I have here, composed as it is in 
part of young people, are disposed to gnaw the same 
bone. I assure you that there is in these free wills of the 
habitans something very pernicious.** 








‘To comfort the harassed Commandant, Desher- 
biers informs him that Prevost is sending some meat 
and vegetables and that Sieur Franquet will be sent 
over to study the needs of defence on the island. As 
for the parishes the refugees may have them wher- 
ever there are enough habitans to support a curé, but 
he should consider the best strategie sites for the 
churches so that the habitans ean be easily assembled 
there to hear the orders of the Court. As to the 
grumbling inhabitants, they should be told that when 
he comes he will enquire into the conduct of each and 
administer blame and praise accordingly. He adds: 
“I know that the Acadians are not accustomed to 
obey their superiors, but if they are French they 
‘ought to obey them in so far as they are commanded 
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for the service of the King and the good of the coun- 
try which he gives them. 

“In regard to the corporal who wishes to marry 
I cannot allow it at present. I have written to the 
Court in regard to old soldiers who are suitable as 
settlers to have them discharged when they wish to 
settle in the colonies. As soon as I hear the intention 
of the King in this matter, I shall permit those who 
are worthy to marry, but I shall not allow any sol- 
dier to marry while he remains in the service. 

“Nor shall I allow Bijeau to use eau de vie. The 
use of this liquor is pernicious here as with you." 

‘The conditions set forth above and in other corre- 
spondence of the period tend to confirm the impres- 
sion that the sufferings of the Acadians who were 
forced over to Isle Saint Jean (1749-1751) were 
quite as acute and widespread as those of their coun- 
‘trymen after the Expulsion of 1755. In many cases 
they did not have as much clothing and personal 
effects as the English allowed their fellow-sufferers 
from Grand Pré; and although they received a more 
cordial welcome in Isle Saint Jean than in the New 
England colonies, they do not seem to have been 
much better provided for. The officials at Ne Royale 
and Quebec sent what they could to the much-tried 
de Bonaventure and Degoutin, but far from enough 
to maintain the refugees in ordinary comfort until 
they could become self-supporting. Most of the time 
they were reduced to bread and peas and suffered 
from lack of meat, while sueh live stock as they had 
28:1 TV, Vol. 30, p. 28 
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was jealously guarded until it should multiply suffi- 
ciently to feed Louisburg. The older inhabitants, 
handicapped by a succession of crop failures, were 
denied rations, while all around them were widows 
and orphans whose misery compelled them to share 
what little they had. At the same time they saw their 
holdings threatened by the new arrivals in view of the 
fact that no proper survey had been made and that 
the refugees were being settled among them on lands 
that were probably theirs by right of possession or 
at any rate on lands that should have been pre- 
empted for the natural expansion of their own 

jes. Though a number of new settlements were 
being created there was still enough incompetency 
and injustice in the distribution of the lands to cause 
bitter heartburnings and strife, and at the same time 
they missed the consolation and advice of their 
clergy. But the officials at a distance found ground 
for felicitating themselves on the numbers who had 
been seduced from their allegiance to the English; 
and, while deploring the quantity of provisions 
needed, counted not the cost to the Acadian exiles 
who were but pawns in a heartless game of impe- 
rialism, 























CHAPTER X 


Franquet Makes Plans 


COLONEL FRANQUET, an Officer of Engineers, 
who had been sent from France to superintend the 
new fortifications of Louisburg, and to devise a sys- 
tem of defence for the French possessions in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, visited Isle Saint Jean in 1751. He 
left Louisburg on July 27 and returned on Septem- 
ber 5. In the interval he had visited the chief settle- 
ments on the island and had prepared an elaborate 
report of forty pages outlining its condition and 
prospects and making recommendations for its 
future development.* Something of the beauty of the 
summer entered into his report and inspired an out- 
look that was not altogether justified by later events, 
and at the same time lifted him above the petty wor- 
ries that were causing so much discomfort to the 
local officials. The climate captivated him and he 
thought it brighter and less rigorous than Tle Roy- 
ale. He prophesied that in less than ten years Isle 
Saint Jean would furnish Te Royale with all the 
cattle and grain it could possibly consume. 

With each of the grievances and fears of the habi- 
tans he deals in turn; and recommends, (1) that the 
four chief ports of the island be fortified and pro- 
vided with a garrison, and that communication by 
and be improved; (2) that three additional ecclesias- 
tical parishes be created ; (8) that the decree against 
3€8 V, Vol. 8, poh 
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fishing be revoked and the habitans allowed to profit 
from the industry while not neglecting agriculture; 
(4) that an expert surveyor be sent to settle the 
land disputes once and for all; (5) that the govern- 
ment of Isle Saint Jean be organized independently 
of Louisburg; and (6) that direct communication 
be established between the colony and France, 

Franquet’s detailed account of his journey about 
the island together with his observations upon the 
settlements and the habitans have been sympatheti- 
cally translated and brilliantly summarized by the 
late Professor John Caven as follows:? 


‘A fair wind had carried the vessel which bore Fran- 
quet from Louisburg through the “Passage de Fronsac”” 
—Canso—and round the lofty promontory of St. 
Louis, Cape George, but after passing Pictou Island, it 
shifted round to the northwest, and the thirty-first of 
Taly and first of August were spent in beating between 
the shores of Acadia and the Island. On the former he 
noticed the Harbour of Tatamagouche, which he was 
told lay only seven leagues from Port Lajoie. On the 
Island shores he passed Cap a L’Ours, and les Isles a 
Bois—[Cape Bear and Wood Islands] and Point Prim, 
On the third of August the wind was favourable and 
the vessel laid her course up what was then called the 
Great Bay of Port Lajoie. ‘The hidden dangers caused 





2PBI. Mag. Vol. 1h, Nos. %, 8 9. 

Professor Cavan of Prince of Wales College devoted some time 
to. study of isolated incidents in the history of Isle Saint Jean, 
Thave checked all his work and found It accurate as to fact. This 
fatract isnot a literal translation throughout but It preserves the 
trative of Franguet, while Interpreting here and there by a 
comment in season, 
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by the reefs running out from St, Peter’s and Gover. 
nor’s Island are mentioned, and pilots are cautioned 
not to drift from the channel. At length they ran 
through the narrow entrance with Point a la Framboise 
on the right, and Point de la Flamme on the left, and 
along the northern shore past. Point de la Croix, from 
which a huge cross rose high above the water, and 
onward still past Point de Ia Guerite, whence the wateh- 
ful sentinel paused in his walk to note the passing craft, 
then under the graveyard, and on till opposite Point 
Marguerite, now Battery Point, on the southern shore, 
and the creek on the northern side formed by the small 
stream that runs to the sea through the valley of War- 
ren Farm, when the vessel came to anchor. Franquet 
contemplated with delight the magnificent natural har 
our that stretched out before him,—its waters sur- 
rounded with a rose-eoloured beading, set in an ebony 
frame of dark forests, that covered the red shores and 
extended up along the courses of the three great estu- 
.. Only on the rounded heights and shelving slopes 
of Port Lajoie had the monopoly of the forest. been 
invaded. The houses of the settlers could be seen seat- 
tered along the sides of the valley, while the more pre- 
tentious buildings of the Government crowned the sum- 
mit, and rose on the seaward breast of the eminence that 
rrises with a long gradual ascent from the landing creek 
‘towards the harbour’s mouth. ‘The romance of the scene 
was somewhat impaired by the discomforts to be ex- 
countered in landing. Only at high water could a bost 
approach the bridge that spanned the creck, At other 
times the boat's services had to be supplemented by 
wading along the flats in order to gain the shore. 

‘or six days Franguet was busy at Port Lajoie, in 
specting the public buildings, which he found com 
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structed afler a flimsy fashion, examining the condition 
of the royal stores, and studying in the light of military 
science the best position for the erection of a fort. 
‘Three sites lay in the engineer's choice, each of them 
good and capable of being strongly fortified; one, that 
on which an earth-work yet stands—the other a height 
on the opposite side of the valley, where in modern times 
stood the mansion of Ringwood, and a third, an cleva- 
tion on the same ridge as the first but further inland, 
Although the Inst two eminences had each a greater 
iuight, than the other, Franquet gave a preference to 
the first mentioned, because at close range it fully com- 
manded the entrance to the harbour, and was provided 
vith a plentiful supply of water from a spring on its 
very summit. The work which he proposed to place on 

height was a fort with four bastions, enclosing an 
area sufficient to contain all the necessary buildings for 
the accommodation of « garrison of four hundred men, 
with stores and provisions for two years. 

‘The projected fort was planned in accordance with 
the newest principles of fortification, The bastions and 
cartains were to be of solid masonry—brick and stone. 
Excellent brick clay had been discovered at a short 
distance from the site where the fort was to be built, and 
if the Island sandstone was found to be too soft for 
such a work, it was proposed to import from Isle Roy- 
ale the same quality of stone as was used in the defences 
of Louisburg. 

To ensure still further the safety of the harbour, a 
square redoubt was to be erceted on the Point a Ia 
Framboise, and the Vidette Station on Point de la 
Flanme strengthened. The redoubt, so far as can be 
judged from the plan, was not intended to be a tempo- 
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rary work, thrown up to be armed and manned only to 
meet an emergency, but designed to contain a perma. 
nent garrison, with which an enemy striving to enter 
the harbour would have to lay his accounts to reckon, 

Tt was now the ninth of August, and Franquet: hay- 
ing accomplished the more important portion of his 
mission at Port Lajoie, hastened, while the pleasant 
months still lasted, to visit St. Peters and other setile- 
ments of the Island. 

Embarking in a flat-bottomed barge manned by six 
stout oarsmen, he directed his course up the North East 
River. He had not proceeded far, however, before he 
discovered that the strength of the current was setting 
a severe task to the rowers. The barge was accordingly 
taken in tow by a small schooner, and proceeded on her 
way up the stately river, Franguet taking diligent note 
the while of the changing scenes that presented them- 
selves to right and left. The unexplored forest was to 
be seen everywhere—a waving sea of verdure throwing 
itself from the distant uplands down to the river banks, 
‘There small openings were beginning to appear, with 
the log houses of the settler rising among the stumps 
of the recently felled trees, and strong though patchy 
harvests waving over the yet unlevelled and unfenced 
fields, Round L’anse aux morts, la petite Ascension, and 
La Rivitre des Blanes on the right bank, and L’anse aux 
Perogues—LiIsle aux foins and la Rividre de Brouillan 
‘on the left, and along the courses of little streamlets 
‘on both sides of the river, were seen the settlements of 
some newly arrived Acadians.* About two leagues up 








#0 for as T can make out, the places mentioned in the text 
correspond with what we now call Spring Garden Creek, Wright's 
Greck and Marshfeld Creele on the right benk of the river, and 
Stewart Cove, Fullerton’s Marsh and Johnston's River on the lett 
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the river Lisle aux chevres—MNally’s Island—was 

1d, and on either side extensive flats began to 
though salt, and coarse, is yet, observes Franquet, 
tender and wholesome food for cattle. 

‘The winding channel was at intervals marked with 
buoys, but even with these aids Franquet recommends 
to those who would sail up the North East River in a 
vessel of forty or fifty tons, to carry an experienced 
pilot. When opposite Bel-air, now Scotch Fort, the 
boat’s head was turned towards the right bank. ‘The 
tide was rapidly ebbing, and a dread of drifting on 
shallows, accompanied with the prospect of securing 
quarters for the night in the houses of the settlers that 
rose on the slope above the river, brought about this 
carly halt in the journey. With much difficulty the land 
was reached, the barge having to pass through a deep 
trench which had been cut in the slimy mud. The house 
which they had seen on the upland belonged to a settler 
named Sieur Gauthier. He was an Acadian, as was also 
his nearest neighbour, Sieur Bugeau, Bach occupied a 
farm of a hundred and sixty acres, and had been settled 
there for eighteen months. The thick woods which had 
originally covered their lands, had -boen partially de- 
stroyed by fire, and the labour of clearing thus rendered 
lighter. The travellers received a cordial welcome from 
{ese warm-hearted Acadians, and in the evening Fran- 
quet walked round Gauthier’s fields, with a view to 
ascertain for himself the quality of the crops. He-saw 
there fields bearing wheat, peas, oats, and many kinds 
of vegetables, with such promise of plentiful yield, as 
he had not seen surpassed even in the most favoured dis- 
tticts of Frances and these fields, as Gauthier told him, 
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had been prepared for cropping only in the month of 
‘March. Both Gauthier and Bugeau spoke in terms of 
eulogy on the capabilities of the soil. It would yield, 
they said, in abundance everything that man needed for 
subsistence, and they hoped, as time went on, to find in 
the generous fertility of their new fields some recom- 
pense for the losses they had suffered in leaving Acadia, 

"The news of Franquet’s arrival had spread among 
the settlements on both sides of the river, and when he 
rose on the following morning he found a number of 
these settlers waiting to consult him upon the site of a 
church which they had resolved to build. ‘The difference 
of opinion was limited to one point—whether the church 
should stand on the north or the south bank of the river 
Both sides had agreed to argue their case before Fran- 
quet, and abide by his decision. He was nothing loath 
to undertake the duties of umpire, but requested that 
all interested in the matter should be notified to meet at 
Sieur Gauthier’s where on his return from St. Peters, 
he would hear the question debated and give his decision, 

Before these matters could be arranged the tide had 
begun to ebb, and portions of the shallows were begin- 
ning to appear above water. The party at once em 
barked, with what haste the difficulties they had to 
encounter would allow. Having gained the offing they 
proceeded up stream, noticing on the left bank the 
River “Au Moulin”—Mill Brook, so called from a saw- 
mill which an enterprising settler had erected on it, 
Still farther on the Pisquid came into view, with its 
numerous dwellings on either bank. ‘The well cleared 
ands under cultivation, and the fields of waving grain, 
woke the admiration of the travellers. ‘They were told 
that the settlement was an old one, and that every 
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farmer in it enjoyed an easy competency, possessing a 
sufficiency of farm stock, and reaping every year from 
his fields enough to satisfy all his wants. ‘The view up 
the Pisquid Valley was one to charm the eye. On the 
shelving sides of the valley through which the river ran, 
stood the log houses of the settlers, dotting the Iand- 
scape with a pleasing irregularity, and by every house 
was its spring of fresh water. Up the slopes behind the 
houses Jay the cultivated fields, their crops beginning 
to assume the ripening tints of autumn, while along the 
summits of these slopes waved spreading beeches and 
hardwood trees of various kinds. Over the entire picture 
fell the warm light of an August sun, and Franquet 
records the impression which this landscape made on 
him, by saying, that life in a spot so picturesque could 
not be otherwise than agreeable. 

ess than a league above where now stands Mount 
Stewart, the barge came in front of a house built on the 
right bank and looking down on the river. Its situation 
had in a manner forced it to assume some of the duties 
of an inn, in those days of toilsome travel, being about 
midway on that route between Port Lajoie and St. 
Peters. Tt was occupied by a widow named Gentil, 
‘whose hospitality was well known to the traveller. Here 
merchants and others were accustomed to halt for rest 
and refreshment. Immediately under the dwelling in a 
miniature estuary through which when the tide was low, 
ina bed worn in the slime, ran the limpid waters of a 
great spring which Iay at some distance up in the 
Woods, the barge was moored, and Sieur Franquet, be- 
fore resuming his journey, found time to admire the 
luxuriant fields of grain that lay around the residence 
of Madame Gentil. 
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‘The portion of the journey which yet remained to be 
accomplished was of a most arduous character. From 
‘Madame Gentil’s to St. Peter’s Harbour, a road six or 
seven feet wide had been laid out. But it was a road 
without bridges, although it crossed swamps and 
streams. Beyond cutting down trees when the line lay 
through the forest, or removing stumps when the ray- 
ages of fire had destroyed the timber, man’s labour had 
been studiously withheld from the work, ‘The roadway 
itself owed nothing either to pick or’ spade, but bore 
uunsoftened on its surface all the irregularities bestowed 
by wild nature. The old-fashioned choutte dragged 
along by two stout oxen, was the only conveyance that 
might venture on such a road. ‘Two or three of these 
primitive vehicles were at the service of the travellers, 
‘They, however, seem to have used them only to cross 
the crecks and streams. 

Leaving the house of Madame Gentil, the road bent 
away from the river in a north easterly direction, lead- 
ing through an extensive stretch of blackened and 
charred timber, relicts of the great fire which consumed 
the forest from the sources of the North East River to 
St. Peters. Plodding along under a burning sun, Fran- 
quet and his companions picked the blue berries, which 
grew in great plenty along the route, and found them 
in the heat of the day a welcome refreshment, ‘The road 
leaving this burned track approached the southern 
waters of Savage Harbor, and crossing the estuary of a 
small stream, which at high tide was covered with two 
fect of water, it entered thick woods, from which it 
issued to plunge through another creek, which was 
always filled with water, and having a soft mud bottom 
was most difficult to cross. At this point the gray sand 
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dunes began to appear on either hand, then came a sue 
‘easion of ponds along which the road skirted. In heavy 
floods these ponds overflowed, covering the roadway 
and causing, not indeed danger, for the bottom was 
hard, but much inconvenience to the pedestrian. Leay- 
ing the ponds, the travellers soon arrived at the en- 
closed lands of the settlers, through which they passed 
Aill they reached the entrance to St. Peter's Harbour. 

Franguet observes that the settlement. was entirely 
omer! of old residents, The stream of Acadian emi- 
had only touched the remote boundaries along 
fhe right bank of the North East River. The houses of 
the fishermen clustered along the breast of the slope at 
the foot of which stood stores and warehouses, and on 
jts rounded summit rose the large and strongly built 
charch dedicated to St. Peter. Owing to the extensive 
land grants the houses of the farmers stood far apart, 
Nothing, in Franquet’s eyes, had ever surpassed the 
beauty and abundance of the harvest. He traversed field 
after field forming, as was his wont, comparisons in his 
‘own mind, between the crops he had seen in the most 
favoured provinces of France, and the erops he saw 
there waving under his eyes from soil only recently re~ 
simed from the wilderness. A grist mill was greatly 
needed in the settlement and he urged the Government 
to erect one in a locality as central as possible for the 
farmers, 

‘From the dunes which thickly studded the sea-shore 
‘on the east and west side of the harbour, there grew a 
species of wild grass which made good fodder for cattle. 
No settler’s deed of concession contained any mention 
af these sand hillocks, and the commandant, no matter 
how carefully he exercised the rights of the Government 
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in granting to settlers permission to cut the grass, 
never failed to be accused of partiality. Hence, angry 
altercations and feuds disturbed the peace of the com- 
munity. To put an end to these unseemly quarrels, 
Franquet suggested that the grass should be cut by 
common labour, and the hay distributed among the 
‘workers in proportion to the number of cattle possessed 
by each. 

For the defence of the settlement Franquet designed 
a piquet fort of four bastions, and recommended it to 
be built on the crown of the same eminence on which the 
chureh stood. By placing it on the shore, it might, he 
argued, better defend the entrance to the harbour, but 
fan enemy making a descent might effect a landing at 
some distant point of the coast, occupy the eminence 
and thence completely command the fortress. On the 
other hand the guns of the fort from the crest of the 
eminence, would protect wide range of country, and 
yield shelter to the inhabitants and their property, 
Even in the event of an enemy effecting a landing the 
fort would be a rallying point, from which the defenders 
could be driven only by cannon, and after all the for 
malities of a regular siege. 

All now being finished there was nothing to detain 
Franquet longer at St. Peters, he therefore set out at 
‘once on his return journey. Plodding among sandy dunes 
and over rugged ground, wading through swollen rivers, 
and miry creeks, when he arrived at the dwelling of 
the widow on the North East River, the road appeared 
to him a great deal worse than when he travelled it only 
a few days previous. Personal experience of the griev- 
ances that aiflict a people is sometimes a strong incen- 
tive to officials to devise a remedy. Franquet, during the 
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time he rested at Madame Gentil’s set himself the task 
of planning some other route by which travellers could 
reach St. Peters with less discomfort than he had en- 
dared. He traced the course of the stream which fell 
jnto the river near the dwelling of Madame Gentil, and 
in less than a mile came upon a spring from which by 
many outlets a copious volume of the clearest water 
oiled up and gathering together formed a brook which 
stole away in limpid purity between grassy banks to 
ect the great river below. Hemmed in by ancient trees 
it was such a spot as a pagan poet would have made the 
haunt of Naiads or the buskined followers of Diana. 
The French called it “La Grande Source.” Franguety 
after examining the country through which the align- 
ment would run came to the conclusion that with very 
little labour « good road could be constructed in an 
‘limost straight line from the Grande Source to the 
height on which the church stood near St. Peter's Har 
bour. He was also assured by residents that the tide 
made its way up the channel formed by the waters from 
the Grande Source in sufficient volume to earry shallops 
at half tide well up toward the fountain head. Here, 
therefore, in Franquet’s opinion was a site adapted in 
every way for the shipment of merchandize passing 
from St. Peters to Port Lajoie, and he sent his plans 
for all this to the Government, and supported them by 
vigorous argument. 

Having finished his survey of this locality, enough 
of the sunshine of an August day still remained to show 
him as the barge floated down the stream, the quict 
farm-steadings surrounded with every appearance of 
comfort and plenty, and the rich fields of grain that 
adorned the banks on either hand. ‘The night was spent 
at Sieur Gauthier’s. 
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Early on the following morning nearly all the settlers 
from both sides of the river were collected to represent 
their views and hear Franquet’s decision respecting the 
site of the proposed church. With regard to expenses 
and other details perfect unanimity prevailed in the 
meeting, the only point in dispute was on which side of 
the river the church should be built. Franquet, having 
heard the arguments of either party, called to the 
notice of the meeting the fact, that were the church to 
be built on the southern bank of the river, only the 
inhabitants who lived on that bank could be reckoned 
upon to attend it, whereas were it built on the northern 
side the settlers around ‘Tracadie which was only two 
leagues distant, would come there to Mass oftener than 
they would go to St. Peters. Besides, said he, Sieur 
Bugeau has generously offered a free gift of land on 
which to build the church, his orchard he offers for the 
site of a Presbytery, and his garden for a cemetery. 
Franquet added yet another consideration which in our 
days may be regarded as trivial, but which possessed 
weight among a people of simple tastes, and easily satis- 
fied with natural enjoyment. At the foot of the slope, 
on the summit of which was the proffered site of the 
church, a spring of water called Bel-air spring, and 
renowned all over the distriet for its purity and fresh- 
ness, gushed from the yellow sand in cool abundance. 
‘There, continued Franquet, those who come from a dis- 
tance can rest and refresh themselves after their long 
journey. The cogency of these reasons healed all differ- 
‘ences, and it. was agreed to build the church on the site 
offered by Sieur Bugeau, and to call the new parish 
that of St. Louis. It was further stipulated that for the 
‘accommodation of those residing on the opposite side of 
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the xiver coming to church, a ferry boat should be pro- 
vided and maintained at the expense of the parishioners 
‘on both sides of the river Finally, Franquet promised 
to use his influence with the Government to obtain from 
France a bell for the new church, 

‘When Franquet and his party returned to Port La- 
joie, they learned that the frigate, “Gracieuse,” from 
ay Verte, commanded by Lieutenant de ‘Taurin, was 
‘anchored a good league away from the harbour’s mouth. 
‘The commander it seems was in the belief that any 
nearer approach would be attended with risk. Franquet, 
with ready tact seized the opportunity to enlighten the 
commanders of French war-ships on the navigation of 
the waters that led into Port Lajoie. To a young Lieu- 
tenant on board the “Gracieuse” he set the task of 
sounding and preparing a chart of the course into the 
harbour from where his ship lay at anchor up to what 
js now known as the three tides. The work was carried 
out with a zeal and intelligence that drew words of high 
commendation from Franguet. 

Franguet had yet to visit Trois Rividres, but the 
journey there involved less toil and less hardship than 
that to St, Peters. As Franguet sailed up and down 
the spacious harbour taking soundings, examining head- 
lands, and exploring the three great rivers that like 
so many highways offered safe communication with the 
interior of the country, he was struck with the magnifi- 
cence of the situation, and its great importance as a 
seaport whether in peace or war. The entrance in every 
condition of the tide was safe to ships of the heaviest 
tonnage, with an abundance of deep water inside to 
afford good anchorage to the entire navy of the nation. 
From such a station a flect could watch the passage of 
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Canso, sweep the waters of the Gulf, protect the com 
munications between Bay Verte and Canada, and be- 
tween the Island and Isle Royale. And yet as Franquet 
turned over in his mind all these advantages, the beauti- 
ful expanse of water was disturbed only by the wind, 
the rush of the mackerel, or the splash of the wild fowl, 
Not a boat save his own was visible, Not a human being 
save the sailors on board his own craft. was to be seen, 
‘The water was a solitude, and the land on all sides « 
wildemess, stretching farther than the eye could trace 
it, Only from Brudenell Point had the forest disap- 
peared. It lay cleared but houseless, for the hand of the 
New England spoiler had in 1745 swept away every 
vestige of the flourishing settlement that adorned the 
headland, leaving only the arable lands to tell a story 
of ruined hopes. 

‘That a tract of country possessing in such rich abun- 
dance all the qualities powerful to attract the settler, 
should be without an inhabitant at a time when Acadian 
families were pouring on to the Island in steady 
streams, was duc to the fact that the allodial rights 
conferred on the company represented by De Roma 
were still in full legal vigour. Two thousand and five 
hundred acres of water frontage with forty acres inland 
had been granted to this company by the Crown, and 
although it was next to certain that the shareholders 
had for ever abandoned their speculation, yet their 
charter existed still, and the immigrant wisely preferred 
the Crown to a Lord Superior, Franguet urged the 
Government to put an end to this stagnant condition of 
matters by effecting some compromise with the com 
pany, and so allow the matchless harbour and the rich 
surrounding lands to be turned to some account. In view 
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of a settlement, and the possibility of the Crown estab- 
lishing defences to protect the scttlers from marauders 
in war times, Franquet drew out the plan of a redoubt, 
to be built of stone and brick on Brudenell Point. 

Such is the account which Franquet has left of his 
journey through the Island of St. John, The picture he 
‘draws of the condition of the Island at the time of his 
visit is truthful; his suggestions for improving that 
condition are conecived in a vein of administrative wis- 
dom which does him credit, his eulogies on the fertility 
of the soil, the richness of its pastures, the value of its 
natural harbours, and the navigable character of the 
‘great estuaries that allured the waters of the ocean far 
up into the heart of the country, were all true, but they 
shared the fate of Cassandra’s prophesies—they were 
either not believed or deemed unworthy of being quick- 
ened by action. Franquet also, as we have seen, drew up 
for the defence of the Island four permanent places of 
strength. ‘These never rose in solid masonry and earth- 
‘work on the sites they were designed to occupy, but lay 
rolled up in the quiet recesses of Government archives, 
useful only to the moralist to illustrate afresh the fu- 
tility of good intentions, even when carried to the verge 
of action, but left there. 

Communication between the different settlements was 
fected in those days chiefly in canoes, hugging the 
shores along the bays and estuaries. ‘Travelling in this 
way was always laborious and at certain seasons dan- 
gerous. But it was the only method, for the Island was 











roadless. The nearest approach to a highway was that 
lying between the Grande Source and St. Peter’s Har 
bour, along which Franquet made his journey with 
much toil and discomfort. The Count De Raymond, 
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perceiving the necessity of establishing some means of 
prompt communication between the principal settle 
ments, ordered a road five feet wide to be opened be- 
tween Point Marguerite and ‘Trois Rividres. It was in- 
tended that another road should run from the latter 
harbour in a straight line to St. Peters. Franquet sug- 
gested a change, which without adding much to the 
length of the journey, would afford additional conven- 
ence to travellers going between the different. settle 
ments. His plan was to carry a road as straight as 
possible between Brudenell Point and a spot on the left 
bank of the North East River, opposite to the Grande 
Source. A line drawn from Point Marguerite to East 
Point would eross this road almost at right angles, and 
from the point of intersection a third road could be 
laid out to St. Peter’s Harbour. We have no means of 
Knowing how far these suggestions were adopted. A 
traveller who in the following year visited many settle- 
ments of the Island, remarks that through the dense 
forest which covered Point Marguerite ran the “Royal 
Road” of Three Rivers. It was undertaken by the Count 
‘De Raymond, and was carried on as far as the penin- 
sul. of Three Rivers. From this it may perhaps be 
inferred that Franquet’s hints on road-making shared 
‘the same fate as his administrative suggestions, and his 
plans for securing the Island against the aggression of 
foreign enemies. 
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CHAPTER XI 
"The Census of Sieur de La Roque: 1752 


‘THE census made by the Sieur de La Roque under 
the direction of the Comte de Raymond, Governor of 
Tle Royale, is the last detailed account of Isle Saint 
Jean extant. It was taken in the summer and early 
autumn of 1752 and is a trustworthy landmark be- 
tween the first rush of immigrants after the founding 
of Halifax and the second influx due to the fall of 
Beauséjour and the Expulsion of 1755. The Sieur 
de La Roque was instructed to make “a general 
census of the settlers, on the island, name by name, 
men as well as women and children, their respective 
ages and professions, the number of arpents each has 
of improved land, the number of their cattle, their 
species, fowl, etc., etc., distinguishing the good work- 
men from those who are not, and the character of 
each individual and lastly a general survey of 
everything.” He did this work with zeal and knowl- 
edge and gave much satisfaction to the Comte de 
Raymond. 

From this census, which is also a sort of journal 
end running commentary, many interesting facts 
may be gathered as to the general condition of the 
inland in 1752. It also serves as a useful check upon 
many of the guesses that have been made about popu- 
lution and general conditions both prior and subse- 


Mh census has been printed in full in the Report of the 
Omadian Archiver, 1905, Vol. Il, pp- 77-165. 
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quent to that date. The chief defect of the census is 
the absence of a statistical summary, although this 
hhas not been an unmixed evil as it has compelled one 
to go over it many times and in so doing to receive 
impressions that would otherwise have been missed; 
and, moreover, neither the pathos nor the humor of 
life can find adequate expression in statistics. Tt is 
one thing to say that an enforced migration causes 
hardships to young and old alike, but one receives 
much more vivid impression of hardship from read- 
ing such an excerpt as the following, in which an old 
couple of eighty-eight and eighty-three years, re- 
spectively, have to pull up their stakes and share the 
common ruin of their children and grandchildren: 


Paul Boudrot, ploughman, native of lAcadie, aged 
49 years, has been two years in the colony. Married to 
Marie Joseph Dunron, native of PAcadie, aged 40 
years. 

‘They have two sons and three daughters: 

Jean Charles Boudrot, aged 12 years; 
Bazille, aged 4 years; 

‘Marguerite, aged 17 yearss 
Frangoise, aged 14 years; 

Anne, aged 7 years. 

Charles Douaron, their father, native of P'Acadie, 
aged 90 years and infirm. Married to Frangoise Godel, 
native of PAcadic, aged 85 years. 

‘They have in live stock five oxen, four cows, one sow 
and four pigs. The land on which they are settled is 
situated on the Rivitre des Blanes, it has been given to 
them verbally by M. de Bonnaventure. They have made 
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a clearing on it of five arpents in extent where they have 
sown seven bushels of wheat and eight bushels of oats. 


Or again: 


Jean Fraiquingout, ploughman, native of Plouanne, 
bishopric of Saint Malo, aged 87 years, he has been in 
the country two years. Married to Anne Lejeune, native 
of PAcadie aged 85 years. 
‘hey have one son and two daughters: 
Toseph, aged 7 years; 
Véronique, aged 5 years; 
Amne Marie, aged 6 months. 
In ive stock they have one pig, having lost all besides 
during the past winter. 


‘There is no doubt that this couple also lost an 
intervening child owing to their migration, while 
their poverty reveals at a glance the hardship of leav- 
ing the rich valleys of Acadia to eut a new home out 
of the thiekly wooded upland. 

But the case of the widow compelled to seck a new 
home under such conditions is still more deserving 
of pity as the following passage reveals: 


Marie Boudrot, widow of Pierre Richard, very poor, 
mative of PAcadie, aged 86 years, has been in the coun- 
try two years. 
‘She has six children, five sons and one daughter: 
Pierre Richard, aged 19 years 
Paul, aged 17 years; 
Tosephy aged 18 years; 
Honoré, aged 10 years; 
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‘Thomas, aged 6 years; 
Marie, aged 15 years. 

‘They have no live stock. 

‘The land on which she is settled is situated on the 
north bank of the said Rivigre du Nord-Est. It was 
given to her verbally by M. de Bonnaventure and he 
rrestumes possession as they have made no improvements, 


‘Nor does the census reveal any widespread comfort 
on the part of the older settlers. Less than a dozen 
could boast of fifty acres of cleared land or of any 
considerable stock. They are rich in children but not 
otherwise, and the widow with her large brood ean 
ook for little help from her almost equally indigent 
neighbors: 


Marie Genty, widow, very poor, of Jean Baptiste 
Hiaché Galland, native of PAcadie, aged 48 years, and 
she has been 29 years in the country. 

She has seven children, five sons and two daughters: 

‘Antonine Haché, aged 18 years; 
Michel, aged 16 years; 

Toseph, aged 14 years; 

Louis, aged 12 years; 

Georges, aged 10 years; 

Marie Joseph, aged 25 years 
Marguerite Louise, aged 28 years. 

Of live stock they have two oxen, one cow, one horse, 
one wether, two ewes, two sows, four pigs, five geese and 
ten fowls. 

"The land on which they are settled is held by grant 
from M. Duvivier. They have made a clearing for the 
sowing of thirty-two bushels, but. have sown only seven 
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not having been able to procure more owing to their 
poverty. 


‘Most of the settlers were married and they mar- 
ried young; some as early as sixteen ; but in general 
on attaining their majority. ‘There were many 
widows and widowers with large families; but even 
these had the habit of marrying again. Only one case 
of separation is recorded, that of a soldier whose 
wife had left him. 

‘The care with which the officials of New France 
‘and Acadia watched the cradles is clearly revealed in 
the census: 


Jean Henry dit Le Neveu, Junior, native of l’Acadic, 
aged 21 years, has been in the country two years. Mar- 
ried to Marie Pitre, native of ’Acadie, aged 21 years. 
‘They have no children, being married in the month of 
Jonuary only. 

Live stock: two pigs. 


Again: 


Charles Pitre, ploughman, native of PAcadie, aged 
28 years, has been in the country fifteen months. Mar- 
ried to Anne Henry, native of ’Acadie, aged 21 years. 

"They have no children, being married in the month 
of February only. 

In live stock they have one cow, two pigs and one 
sheep, 


Evidently Jean Henry had given his twin sister in 
exchange for his wife; and the two new families thus 
created awaited the future in confidence. Their live 
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stock was not numerous, and each husbandman had 
made a clearing for sowing only four bushels of 
wheat; but the faith of the pioneer must ever be ‘the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. 

As intimated in the letter of Prevost to the Minis- 
ter, November 28, 1751, the original settlements had 
been increased and others added. The Sieur de La 
‘Roque enumerates settlers in twenty-eight different 
localities always clustering around the coasts or at 
the mouths of rivers or on their banks. This was due 
to the needs of communication as well as to the fact 
that pasture lands were here already provided by 
nature, a matter of extreme importance to those who 
depended so much upon their live stock for the bare 
needs of existence. The total population was 2223 
exclusive of the garrison, of whom 868 were bachelors 
or heads of families. These were distributed as fol- 
lows: 

Port La Joye, 9 families: 89 persons; Rividre du 
nest, 19 families: 109 persons; Rivitre du Nord, 
"7 families: 44 persons; Rividre du Nord-Est (north 
side), 84 families: 185 persons; (south side) 10 
families: 64 persons; Rivitre de Peugiguit (east 
side), 7 families: 84 persons; (west side) 8 families: 
87 persons; Rividre du Moulin-d-S: 
808 persons; Anse au Comte Saint-Pierre, 4 families: 
81 persons; Anse au Matelost, 24 families: 158 per- 
sons; Grande Anse, 18 families: 95 persons; Grande 
Ascension, 11 families: 59 persons; Pointe au Boul- 
Jeau, 8 families: 14 persons; Anse de la Boullotierre, 
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1 family: 11 persons; Pointe Prime, 18 families: 78 
persons; Anse  Pinnet, 177 families: 110 persons; 
Havre La Fortune, 6 families: 48 persons; Pointe de 
PEst, 4 families: 28 persons; St. Pierre du Nord, 63 
families: 858 persons; Tracadie, 8 families: 64 per- 
sons; Etang des Berges, 2 families: 15 persons; 
‘Macpee, 82 families: 201 persons; Bedec, 8 famili 
42 persons; La Traverse, 5 families: 28. persons; 
Riviere des Blonds, 5 families: 87 persons; Rivigre 
‘au Crapeau, 2 families: 12 persons; Anse du Nord- 
Ouest, 8 families: 80 persons; and Anse aux Sang- 
lier, 2 families: 10 persons. 

‘At Port La Joye the capital and the headquarters 
of the garrison, the oldest settlers had been only 
three years in the country, and most of them two 
years or less. This shows conclusively that all the 
original settlers had moved into the interior during 
the English occupation, 1745-1748. At the same time 
Three Rivers the site of Roma’s colony had not a 
single inhabitant. 

Of the total population, 151 stated that they had 
come over in 1748-1749 ; 862 in 1750; 526 in 1751, 
and 27 in 1752. During the same period, 1748-1752, 
98 children were born to the old inhabitants and 114 
+o the new. If this total of 1573 be deducted from the 
grand total of 2228, it leaves only 650 as the popula 
tion for 1748 when the island was reoceupied by the 
French. ‘This estimate must be approximately cor- 
rect, for it is confirmed by both Franquet who gave 
the number of ancient habitans as 648 and Desher- 
biers who, in a letter to the Minister, November 5, 
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1749, placed the population at 653 for the preceding 
year. In this letter he says, “The census made last 
Year shows 128 heads of families making 735 per- 
sons, in which number are included 21 habitans from 
Acadia totalling 82 persons.” It is a pleasure to note 
how nearly these three different estimates approach 
one another and they should discredit completely the 
wild statement of Prevost in 1751 that the new in- 
habitants numbered about 2000 and the old inhabit- 
ants about 1100.° 

Of live stock, the habitans possessed 98 horses, 
1259 cattle, 799 oxen, 1280 sheep, 1295 pigs, 2398 
hens, $04 geese, 90 turkeys, and 12 ducks. As these 
figures include beasts and fowl of all ages and seem 
to be reliable the mortality among the beasts brought 
over from Acadia by the refugees must have been a 
heavy one. ‘This mortality is referred to in the corre- 
spondence of the period* and may be realized to some 
extent by comparing these figures with the specific 
statement of Prevost that up to November, 1751, the 
‘Acadians had brought over to the island 2209 horned 
cattle, many pigs, several sheep, and 171 horses 
"These added to the live stock of the ancient habitans 
should have shown a considerable increase even after 
due allowance had been made for probable shipments 
to Louisburg. AAs itis, the grand total of Sieur de La 
Rogue is actually less than the increase from Acadia 
as given by Prevost. ‘This can be explained only on 

2, Vol. 160, p. 108, 


8Cit TV, Vel. 30, p. 246 
4€11 B, Vol. 29, p. 26; CH IV, Vol. 18, p. 676, 
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the hypothesis that as a result of the failure of erops, 
1749-1761, the cattle were consumed by the starving 
inhabitants or died from lack of fodder. 

In addition to the live stock the habitans owned 4 
schooners, one of 15 tons, one of 25, one of 26, and 
cone of 45 to 50 tons; 4 batteaux; 15 fishing boats; 
and 11 small boats or canoes. There were only 4 flour 
nills and 2 sawmills for the entire colony. 

“Although the erops promised well, there was much 
land lying idle for lack of seed. The entire seeding 
or the year consisted of 1490 bushels of wheat, 129 
bushels of oats, 181 bushels of peas, 81% bushels of 
barley, 8 bushels of rye, one bushel of linseed, one 
of sprat, and one-half bushel of buckwheat; but there 
vwas land cleared for sowing 2985 bushels of wheat if 
the settlers had had it to sow. In eleven of the newer 
settlements although small clearings had been made 
not a bushel had been sown; and even in the older 
settlements there was great dearth of seed. 

This dearth of seed was due not only to the short- 
comings of official France in not keeping its promises 
to the Acadians who had migrated under assurance 
of liberal aid but also to a succession of misfortunes 
from 1749 to 1751. ‘These may be illustrated from 
the Sicur de La Roque’s comments on Malpeque, one 
of the oldest and most promising of all the settle- 
ments: 


‘The lands in the neighborhood of the harbor of Mac- 
pec are superior in quality to those of St. Pierre and 
‘the Rividre du Nord-Est, and even to all those we have 
visited up to the present time, Nevertheless those who 
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have settled here have not been able to seed their lands 
this year, but it must be taken into consideration that 
this was due to the bad seasons from which the unfor. 
tunate settlers have suffered, during three consecutive 
years. The first year the trouble was caused by fied 
mice, A prejudiced, ignorant and vulgar people did not 
long hesitate in ascribing the coming of this plague to 
some evil spirit working against the island. Suspicion 
fell on a man named St, Germain dit Perigord. This sus- 
picion coming to the knowledge of the Indians, they 
took the man Perigord, put him to death and buried him 
on the Isle of Comte de Saint Pierre, which lies to the 
larboard as you enter Port La Joye. 

‘The second bad season was caused by innumerable 
legions of locusts of a prodigious size. They were of 50 
voracious a species that they ravaged all the growing 
grain, vegetables and even the grass and the buds on the 
trees. 

‘The last year the wheat crop was totally scalded. 
‘These are the events of those three years of anguish, 
that have reduced these poor settlers to the depths of 
poverty, so that for at least six months the greater 
number amongst them had not even bread to eat, but 
subsisted on the shell fish they gathered on the shores of 
the harbor when the tide was out. It is certain that un- 
less the King makes them a gratuity, or a loan of seed 
grain, to seed their land this coming spring, the settlers 
will be under the bitter necessity of abandoning the dis- 
trict, if they would eseape death from hunger, as they 
have no other source of livelihood. 

"The condition to which the settlers on the harbor of 
‘Macpec have been actually reduced, demonstrates that 
it is an important and absolute necessity that they 
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should be permitted and encouraged to pursue the cod 
fishing industry. There has for a long time been a mis- 
taken belief, founded on a lack of experience of the 
conditions, that the settlers who follow the fisheries neg- 
lect the cultivation of the soil. ‘The harbors of Saint 
Pierre and of PAcadie are a certain proof in evidence to 
‘he contrary. Witness the extensive clearings which the 
settlers have made in those places, and I venture to 
firm that the fishery is an incontestable means of pro- 
‘oting the culture of the soil, because it enables settlers 
to employ domestics, and to raise cattle and live stock 
for lack of which land will be allowed to remain idle. 
‘This is not the only advantage that, would accrue to the 
settlers, for it can be stated as a certain fact verified 
by experience that if ever again the people suffer such 
hardships, as are said to return every ten years, in the 
form of a plague of locusts, followed the ensuing year, 
‘when beech nuts are plentiful by one of field mice, they 
vill be enabled to support the losses these animals ocea- 
sion there, by means of the proceeds of the fisheries, 


At East Point, also, a settlement dating from 
1719, not a bushel of grain had been sown. The spe- 
cial circumstance affecting this settlement was a 
disastrous fire which swept over the original site on 
the south of the point and embraced in its destructive 
course several leagues on the north side of the island. 
‘This misfortune had led the settlers to move to the 
north side of the point two leagues to the westward 
and there they had cleared about sixty acres, but 
vere dependent upon government assistance for seed; 
“and if the King does not make them a gift or loan 
of seed so that they can sow it next spring they will 
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find it impossible to maintain themselves, being today 
at the last stage of poverty through the great mor- 
tality among their live stock.” 

‘The principal settlement in 1752, as always, was 
Port Saint Pierre with the tributary settlement of 
the Northeast River because of the fishing trade, but 
as had been frequently pointed out these fishermen 
were at the mercy of a ring of merchants in Louis- 
burg who charged exorbitant prices for their sup- 
plies and took the products of the sea at their own 
valuation. ‘The Sicur de La Roque suggests that “if 
the settlers could supply the bread, meat, clothes, 
and linen and the fishermen were obliged to procure 
only their salt, lines and hooks from the aforesaid 
merchants, they would be able to sell their fish at the 
lowest price and reap a substantial profit.” 

‘Viewed as a whole the census of Sieur de La Roque 
is the most valuable document of the French period 
in Isle Saint Jean. It reveals both the achievements 
and the aspirations of the French in what might be 
called the era of hope. The virtues and vices of pater- 
nalism stare at one from every page. But his recom- 
mendations like those of his predecessors were neg- 
lected by the corrupt and decrepit Court, and the 
next few years were crowded by events which the 
harassed officials of the little colony were unable to 
control and which finally drove them and their wards 
to the ends of the earth. 











CHAPTER XII 
‘The Shadow of Calamity 


ON the return of Franquet to Louisburg the Comte 
de Raymond, influenced no doubt by his report, 
jssued the following instructions to de Bonnaventure 
on October 4, 1751: 


M. de Bonaventure will welcome all those who wish 
to establish themselves in Te Saint Jean, He will en- 
courage them to clear such lands as shall be granted to 
them. He will promise them all the help that they 
need for the first year’s subsistence and 
establishment. He will protect all the new 
as well as those who are already settled there. 
He will be particularly careful to grant only such 
lands as have not already been granted or such as have 
been reunited to the Royal domain. If he find any to 
whom lands would have been granted which they had 
not cultivated but who offer to do so next spring, he 
vill confirm their grants because they naturally should 
have the preference. 

‘He will exert himself to encourage the ancient: colo- 
nists to form villages in accordance with the plans that 
Thave shown him. He will make them feel the necessity 
of doing this not only for their own interests but also 
because it is His Majesty's poliey. The obvious reasons 
for these villages are that those who inhabit them ean 
help one another easily, ean assemble themselves to- 
gethir in case of need, that when priests are provided 
they will all be in reach of spiritual guidance, and what 
isworthy of great consideration, a surgeon to heal them 
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when they are ill; and finally one of them can be chosen 
as their syndic and can assume charge of the com 
munity, receive orders from him and through him make 
requests for such aid as they shall need in certain 
contingencies, 

‘This arrangement can be made by granting to the 
colonists already settled lands of greater depth instead 
of width, as a means of drawing them closer together, 
It is true that if these lands were already cleared, there 
would be a part of these colonists who would be obliged 
to draw near to one another at the spot where it will be 
determined to form the village and to abandon a part 
or even all of what they had already cleared, which will 
cause them grief. M. de Bonnaventure must. use his 
judgment in such eases according to the circumstances 
‘after making personal examination as far as possible or 
‘examination by Captain Dufresne and Ensign Bosre- 
don, as to the situation chosen and how it will suit to 
form villages in the different parts where habitans have 
been placed. 

In regard to new colonists who wish to establish them- 
selves on the said island, M. de Bonnaventure will avoid 
inconvenience by placing them immediately in villages 
according to the plan indicated to him. 

He will have a register made of all the concessions 
already granted. He will pay particular attention to 
the savages, treat them with favor but at the same time 
he will keep them in respect and attachment to the King 
and watch over their conduet. 

He will have Sieurs Dufresne and Bosredon examine 
the roads from Port La Joye to Three Rivers and from 
‘Three Rivers to St. Peters and from Three Rivers to 
East Point, which they will repair so that a man on 
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horseback may travel comfortably, and this they shall 
do next spring, commencing with the road from Port 
a Joye to Three Rivers and then from ‘Three Rivers 
to St. Peters. 

‘He will improve the small end of the road from the 

point of River Port La Joye or North East which goes 
to St. Peters and make it a little higher. 

He vill be eareful to prevent all prohibited commerce, 
particularly to see that no one buys codfish from the 
English. 

‘He will be especially careful not to allow any beasts 
sent out of the island, above all cows, sheep, sows, ete, 
to that these species may multiply and in time make the 
island self-supporting. 

It will be necessary to put in the titles which he will 
have accorded, first that each grantee will be allowed to 
have certain quantity of land in proportion to the 
number of his horned cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, ete., 
and that he will make a garden and clear land for sow- 
ing grain of all kinds. He will regulate all according to 
the situation and extent of the Iand to be granted. 

‘He will inform himself of everything that happens in 
all parts of the said island on every occasion that pre~ 
sents itself. 


In 1752 considerable progress was made in Isle 
Saint Jean in spite of the dearth of provisions. It 
‘ras possible to estimate the needs of the refugees 
with greater accuracy owing to the fact that immi- 
gration was slight: only seven or eight Acadian fami- 
lies crossed over in the good season and later in the 
year five German and Swiss families, deserters from 
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Halifax; and in addition fortune was kind, bringing 
‘a bountiful crop. 

In spite of the sad condition of many of the refu- 
gees who, according to de Bonnaventure and Prevost, 
showed signs of avarice and chicanery and a fond. 
ness for wrangling with one another, the year 1758 
was one of hope. The crops gave splendid promise 
until late in August when they were attacked by 
rust; but, as it was, the grain yielded seven to one, 
On the other hand the gardens were very fruitful and 
this did much to offset the moderate returns from 
wheat. One sole habitan carried 5000 cabbages and 
100 hogsheads of turnips to Louisburg; and, though 
hhis case was exceptional, it was a great encourage. 
ment to others. The Governor of Ile Royale gave 
flour in exchange for wheat and imported New Eng- 
Jand wheat for seeding in the following spring. 

In his observations on farming in the island, Pre- 
vost throws an interesting sidelight on the extent to 
which paternalism was carried at this date. Some of 
the Acadians wished to raise horses but he diseour- 
aged the industry on the grounds that they would 
require more food than oxen, that as they gave 
quicker returns and needed less training oxen would 
be neglected, and that as they would find an easy sale 
in the West Indies, that would lead to commerce with 
the enemy. Hence the habitans must be prohibited 
from having more than one horse per family.* 
Further the island could now felicitate itself on the 
208 TV, Vol. 8% p. 282 
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resence of priests, a fact which gave “inexpressible 
joy” to Prevost. Prior to 1752 there had been only 
the chaplain of the garrison at Port La Joye, but 
henceforth there were to be four additional priests, 
stationed at Malpeque, St. Peters, Northeast River, 
and Point Prim. 'The habitans vied with one another 
in completing the chapels, and the Minister directed 
that 2700 livres be diverted from the secret service 
funds for this purpose. Those of Point Prim, most 
of whom were from Cobequid, were particularly de- 
lighted to have with them their former priest Pere 
Girard. He in turn took a deep interest in their 
affairs and interceded with the Minister on their 
behalf. The following extract from one of his letters, 
dated October $1, 1758, confirms one in the belief 
that the lot of the refugees in the French stage of 
the grand dérangement left much to be desived: 





Our refugees in general do not lose courage, and hope 
by working to be able to lives but the nakedness which is, 
almost universal and extreme afflicts them sore; and I 
can assure you that several will be unable to work this 
winter for lack of implements. ‘They cannot protect 
themselves from the cold either by day or by night. 
Most of the children are so naked that they cannot 
cover themselves. When I enter their huts and find them 
sitting in the ashes beside the fire, they try to hide 
themselves with their hands and take to flight having 
tither shoes, stockings nor chemises. All are not re- 
duced to this extremity but almost all are in need.* 


' President of the Navy Board to Le Normant, March 30, 1753, 
3B, Vol 98 
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‘The progress of the English establishments at 
Fort Lawrence and Fort Edward, stimulating os 
they did the menaces of the French and Indians 
at Beauséjour, spurred on the Acadians so that in 
1758 and 1754 migration was revived after the lull 
of 1752. Some 400 passed over to Isle Saint Jean in 
1758. This number included 135 who had gone to Tle 
Royale and settled at Pointe & La Jeunesse, where 
they had almost starved. The census of 1753 gives a 
total of 2641, an increase of 418 over that of Sieur 
de La Roque in 1752. In live stock there were 823 
oxen, 1497 cattle, 1651 pigs, 1440 sheep, and 152 
horses. On cleared lands 21493 bushels of wheat had 
been sown and on burned land 60514. There was 
additional land cleared for sowing 5555 bushels, and 
burned for sowing 2429 bushels. Of peas 42044, bar- 
ley 23%, rye 5, and oats 495% bushels had been 
sown. The dearth of sced had prevented the habitans 
from using almost two-thirds of their available land; 
and it required all the surplus crop to provide seed 
for the following year. 

In the spring of 1754, 8000 bushels of wheat, 1000 
of peas, and a quantity of oats were sown, and, bar- 
ring an accident, the Governor of Louisburg looked 
forward to the prospect of drawing some grain from 
Isle Saint Jean instead of sending it there as had 
hitherto been the sad necessity practically every year 
since its foundation.’ Acadians still continued to 
migrate and would have done so in greater numbers 
but for the lack of fortifications, a lack which the 
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officials of Louisburg and Port La Joye urged in 
almost every letter from 1749 to 1758. In April M. 
de Bonnaventure, the Commandant, was transferred 
to Louisburg and was succeeded by M. Rousseau de 
Villejouin.® 

‘The census of 1755, as supplied by the missiona~ 
ries to L’Abbé de L’Isle Dieu, revealed a population 
of 2969. This census is the first to show a settlement 
at Three Rivers since the failure of Roma, but ac- 
cording to it there were then 101 persons located 
there and others were arriving. Immediately after 
the census was taken an unprecedented number of 
Acadians crossed to the island owing to the fall of 
Beauséjour and the Expulsion of 1755 which fol- 
loved it. This was the most trying period of all for 
the Commandant. ‘The refugees eame Inte in autumn 
without warning, without resourees, and the island 
had little to offer. Between the last months of 1755 
and the first months of spring some 2000 were flung 
upon the care of de Villejouin." They came from 
Beauséjour, Cocagne, Pisquid, and Cobequid. From 
the latter a few had moved over quietly during the 
‘two years preceding the expulsion, but in 1755 the 
village moved en masse via Tatamagouche so that 
when the British officers arrived bearing the orders 
of Lawrence not a single habitan was to be found. 
Tn his extremity de Villejouin shipped off the more 
aged and infirm to Canada but he still had 1400 
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additional refugees to feed and nothing to feed them 
with. Under such circumstances it is little wonder 
that the “souls” whom the missionaries were sending 
to Isle Saint Jean became “mouths” to the practical 
Commandant. By 1756, then, the population of Isle 
Saint Jean must have exceeded 4400 and of these 
fully one-third were entirely at the ration of the 
King while an equal number must have been less 
than self-supporting. It is interesting to note that 
of 87 Acadians who crossed over from Cocagne in 
the spring of 1756, 16 had been expelled by the Eng- 
lish and disembarked in Carolina. They, with $4 
others, had made their way back to the St. John 
River, thence to Cocagne. They were destined to be 
expelled once more in 1758." 

"The suffering of all during the winter of 1755- 
1756 was great. De Villejouin had implored help 
from Louisburg but the officials had little to spare, 
‘They sent what they could, it being a mild spell late 
in December, and promised more in April. But all 
that could be carried in a goclette and a batteau 
could not suffice for so many. In the spring Drucourt 
and Prevost sent two vessels with provisions and it 
the summer Bigot sent from Quebec on the boat, Le 
Flora, which carried the “useless mouths” thither, a 
boatload of provisions, and another boat, Les Deur 
Socurs, on its way to Louisburg was chased by the 
English and had to unload in Isle Saint Jean.’ Even 
with this aid de Villejouin reported in November, 
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1756, that he had only two months? supplies on hand 
for the 1400 recent arrivals at the minimum ration 
of 20 pounds of flour, 10 pounds of vegetables, 12 
pounds of beef, 1 pound of butter, and 1 pot of 
molasses per family per month, At the same time the 
ancient habitans owing to bad weather in August 
had only half what they needed for winter, and would 
be unable to keep anything for seed.” Under such 
trying conditions de Villejouin feared that unless 
help came from some unexpected quarter he would be 
compelled to kill off the cattle to avert starvation; 
and this would be a great pity as there was plenty 
of fodder to winter the 7000 horned cattle which they 
actually possessed. He had recently gathered some 
400 of these at Tatamagouche, of which he sent 178 
to Louisburg; and he was sending 24 young men to 
Acadia to winter there that they might pick up wan- 
dering cattle for Louisburg and save themselves and 
their own beasts as long as possible. But the refugees 
have neither clothing nor money and those who are 
without money or cattle cannot have even meat if the 
rations give out. In addition to all this salt was searce 
and the officers of the garrison had nothing to drink. 

‘A few days later the Commandant wrote that the 
habitans were pressing him every day to allow them 
‘okill the cattle but he did not wish to do that except 
a8 a last resort. 

By good luck Prevost was able to buy the cargo 
of a prize taken from the English and he sent to Vil- 
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lejouin 1179 quintals, 60 pounds of flour, 258 quin- 
tals of salt beef, 183 quintals, 16 pounds de pieds et 
testes de cochons, 8942 pots of molasses, 100 hogs- 
heads of salt, 517 ells of drugget, 8214 ells of coarse 
blue cloth, 176 wraps of various kinds, 100 hats, and 
2000 ells of blue, striped stuff for chemises, charging 
him to make this last until spring. Apart from this 
lot, the stores of Louisburg were empty and there 
was no merchandise in the colony.” 

One of the boats carrying the salt and part of the 
flour got caught in the ice near Port La Joye. Most 
of the cargo was saved by the Indians.’ 

‘The tale of 1757 was even more distressing. Some 
seed wheat was brought from Franee on the frigates 
that came out for the defence of Louisburg, but the 
crop was again a failure, and de Villejouin had to 
muster all his courage to face the winter. ‘The fears 
of the habitans were increased by the rumors of Eng- 
lish designs against Louisburg. Some of them grew 
so discouraged that they did not till their lands, as 
they expected a raid from the English at any mo- 
ment. ‘To provide against this contingency, all the 
coast inhabitants were armed as well as possible and 
provided with ammunition. The women and children 
were sent up the Northeast River and the habitans 
there were instructed to send their families and cattle 
into the woods on the approach of the enemy. 

In the meantime the young men of the colony were 
playing an active part against the English. Sixty 
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of them had been armed and sent over to Acadia in 
the winter of 1756. They picked up a number of 
horses and 40 oxen near Pisquid. Here also they 
killed 18 Englishmen, wounded four, and eaptured a 
magazine with 800 hogsheads of wheat, 60 of flour, 
some lard and butter. They also burned two grana- 
ries of wheat, a bakery and a mill. In addition to 
this they aided some Acadians who were in hiding 
between Cobequid and Tatamagouche to migrate to 
Isle Saint Jean and carried 500 oxen to Louisburg. 

Gautier, son of Nicolas, the old enemy of Eng- 
land, was engaged as a scout for France. In the win- 
ter of 1756 he had made a remarkable journey to 
Quebee by the St. John Valley carrying messages 
from Louisburg. During 1757 he was busy in the 
vicinity of Halifax from which he and his Indian 
guides seldom returned without scalps and prisoners 
taken at the very gates of the citadel."* 

In the early spring of 1757 de Villejouin directed 
the capture of two boats from the English, one di- 
reetly under the guns of Fort Gaspereaux, the other 
near by. 

But all these exploits profited little the hungry 
refugees of Isle Saint Jean. They were still an object 
of much solicitude to the officials of Canada and Tle 
Royale but they could give them little assistance, 
hile their solicitude was not entirely altruistic. ‘They 
eemed to be quite as much concerned with the con- 
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servation of horned cattle as with the sufferings of 
the Acadians. Vaudreuil writing to the Minister on 
April 18, 1757, says that de Villejouin has only six 
weeks" provisions for the refugees while many of the 
ancient inhabitants are in want and have no seed, 
“The women and children dare not go out being 
unable to hide their nakedness. It is the same with a 
number of the men. Isle Saint Jean deserves atten- 
tion. It would be a great pity to lose it, the more that 
there are actually 6000 horned cattle there. It is very 
necessary then that the King should send some frig- 
ates to the island and even have them remain there 
during the winter, otherwise the English could easily 
pillage and burn the scattered settlements.”"* 

‘On December 10, 1757, Prevost wrote the Minister 
asking for seed wheat and immediate assistance to 
avert famine in Isle Saint Jean where the last two 
‘crops had been a total failure. He had succeeded in 
getting some wheat and rye off prizes, otherwise they 
would have starved to death. As it was the prospect 
for the winter of 1758 was pitiable and many would 
suffer extreme want until the next crop which could 
not be sown unless seed came from France.” ‘This is 
the last extant report prior to the conquest. by the 
English. But the silence speaks eloquently of hard- 
ship and neglect. 

Such then was the condition of Isle Saint Jean on 
the eve of greater calamity. During five years there 
had been only one good crop and it: had been limited 
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through lack of seed. ‘Throughout this period the 
ancient inhabitants had hardly been able to provide 
themselves with the bare necessities of life. At the 
same time there were between 1400 and 2000 refu- 
gees entirely dependent upon the King’s stores which 
seldom could boast two months? supplies on the most 
careful rationing. Old and new inhabitants alike were 
constantly beset by a double fear, the fear of want 
and the fear of invasion. Yet, in the main, they kept 
up a brave front and relied upon the King. ‘Though 
there were complaints of insubordination, only an 
obedient and dependent people would have submitted 
to the ordinances which aimed at preserving the eat 
tle for the future needs of others, while they pre~ 
served a miserable existence on bread and peas, eked 
out with occasional doles of salt meat reshipped from 
Louisburg. As it proved, it would have been better 
to have killed their cattle, for they were ultimately 
destroyed or captured by the English when the fall 
of Louisburg involved the tragic isle in the same 
fate. 




















CHAPTER XIII 


‘The Expulsion of 1758 


‘THE year 1758 was a fateful one for the habitans 
of Isle Saint Jean, Faithful to the end they did what 
they could to assist in the defence of Louisburg. All 
the youth capable of bearing arms were sent off with 
the Indians under M. de Villejouin, son of the Com- 
mandant. They were employed by Drucour, at Miré, 
where they were joined by Boishebert with troops 
and Indians from Freneh territory, on July 1. Ac- 
cording to the latter, de Villejouin’s detachment: con- 
sisted of 200 men, badly equipped. One hundred of 
them had to be abandoned because they had no shoes.* 
"The others, though willing, were of little use, as 
Louisburg capitulated on July 26, and with Louis- 
burg were involved the fortunes of Isle Saint Jean. 

‘The third article of the capitulation was as fol 
lows: 


‘The Governor shall give orders that the troops which 
are on the Island of St. John and its dependencies, shall 
repair on board such ships of war as the Admiral (Eng- 
lish) shall send to reeeive them? 


‘The inhabitants were afterward included as it 
had now become the settled policy of the British to 
root out the French completely. Consequently steps 
were immediately taken to deport everybody to 
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France. On August 8, Amherst instructed Lord 
Rollo, accompanied by Lieutenant Spry, engineer, 
to take 500 men on four ships of war, and to proceed, 
under proper convoy provided by Admiral Bosca- 
wen, to St. John’s Island. ‘There he was to build a 
fort near the existing barracks or on the best site 
available, capable of being defended by 100 men or 
as many as should be necessary for their own secu- 
rity and for the security of the island. Carpenters, 
boards, spikes, nails, palisades, and everything 
necessary were to be taken along with the troops. 

‘M. Drucour was to send two or three officers from 
Louisburg to inform the garrison and the inhabit- 
ants of the capitulation and to instruct them to lay 
down their arms. If any of the inhabitants should 
refuse to lay down their arms or should offer opposi- 
tion they were to be treated as rebels and destroyed 
“that we may remain in quiet possession of the 
island” 

All the inhabitants who should surrender or be 
taken alive, were to be brought to Louisburg, and if 
the number should be so great as not to leave room 
for the troops, they should be sent off first and the 
ships would return for the latter. 

‘When everything was settled, a captain and three 
subalterns with 100 to 180 men or as many as Lord 
Rollo should consider necessary, should be left and 
he should return to Louisburg for further orders.* 
On August 8, Colonel Rollo set out and immedi- 
$0, 6, Vo. 88, p. 108 
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ately on arrival proceeded to build Fort Amherst, the 
first fort erected on Isle Saint Jean; and to round up 
the inhabitants, who after hearing the officers sent 
by Drucour, made no resistance, in the neighborhood 
of Port La Joye, although many of those in the out- 
lying settlements escaped to Miramichi and Quebec, 
carrying with them or destroying as much of their 
live stock and household effects as they could, Four 
French schooners kept busy on the north shore trans- 
porting the people with their flocks and household 
gods. The Indians also mustered to the number of 
150 on the north shore and gave Rollo no little un- 
easiness as to their intentions, but they confined 
themselves to destroying property to prevent it from 
falling into his hands.* The chaplain of Port La 
Joye escaped the day before Rollo arrived, but the 
priests of Northeast River, St. Peters and Point 
Prim were embarked with their parishioners. 

Among the first lot of 692 sent from Port La Joye 
and its neighborhood was the Commandant and his 
family who wrote the following letter, which is both 
a tribute to his humanity and a sad confirmation of 
the miserable condition of the inhabitants: 








Port La Joye, 


September 8th, 1758. 
My Lord, 


I received the letter which you honored me by writing 
last spring and I made use of the seed which arrived 
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on the royal boat, the only one which came to our is- 
and. Although this added to what I had in store from 
last autumn was not nearly sufficient to sow all the 
lands that were prepared, T had hoped to be in a posi- 
tion to feed the whole island this autumn with very little 
outside assistance-~a very gratifying prospect for me, 
My Lord, after three years of unrelieved want. More- 
cover, during those three years, the island was stocked 
with enough cattle to supply effective and annual aid 
to Louisbourg. 

In accordance with your orders, My Lord, I had 
taken all possible precautions, in the sad situation in 
which I found myself, to repulse the enemy had he pre~ 
sented himself on our coasts before the surrender of 
Louisbourg. This contingency did not arrive and the 
taking of Louisbourg has necessarily entailed our loss. 

Three weeks after this expedition, the English eame 
to Isle Saint Jean and from two officers whom M. Dru- 
cour had sent on the English vessels, T received his let 
ter by which I was enjoined to conform to the eapitula- 
tion which he had made with the English generals in 
regard to Louisbourg and its dependencies. 

Under those conditions, it remained to me, My Lord, 
only to play my part. Knowing Louisbourg fallen, I 
could not advise the habitans to take arms without ex- 
posing them to the fury of the conqueror. Nor accord- 
ing to my notion, could I without orders, abandon the 
habitans and proceed to Canada. Without superior or- 
ders, such conduct on my part would have appeared 
lacking in natural fecling as it would have exposed the 
people who had trusted in me to all the horrors of war 
since all avenues of retreat had been closed. Even if the 
‘enemy had given me time to evacuate the country, it 
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would have been impossible: Miramichi which was the 
most easily accessible, was without provisions: some of 
‘those who went there from here have been obliged to 
return, preferring rather to abandon everything than 
to die of hunger. 

‘A request was presented by the inhabitants to Colo- 
nel Rollo, who eame to take possession of the island, 
in the name of his Britannic Majesty, asking permission 
to remain on their lands. Colonel Rollo even permitted 
them to send Messrs. Biscara and Castier to present the 
request to the Generals at Louisbourg, but the English 
generals did not consent, apparently wishing to effect 
the complete evacuation of the habitans. I do not think, 
My Lord, that they ean succeed this autumn, for, al 
though M. Rollo has had embarked along with me, 
about. 700 persons, who are actually in the roadstead, 
‘there remain on the island about 4000 souls. No one is 
to blame, My Lord, that a greater number have not 
embarked or that more did not surrender at Louis- 
bourg, for the treatment of the English does not make 
one wish to be under their rule, nor is the treatment of 
the officers more gracious. 

In short, My Lord, all these wretched people will re- 
turn to France, and I would take the liberty of repre- 
senting their sad condition to you. Itis three years since 
the last refugees arrived on the island. ‘They had to 
endure heavy losses and much hardship in getting here, 
and on arrival, they found themselves so to speak desti- 
tute. Want of provisions and clothing were their com- 
anions on the island, I had very little to distribute, My 
Gistributions have been meagre, and it was only by mak- 
ing them often that I was saved from seeing anyone 
actually die of want. On their return to France, My 
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Lord, unless you interest yourself in their sufferings 
and losses, I see them plunged into the most frightful 
nisery that they have ever experienced, such as I can 
searcely paint for you. These poor people will be with- 
out food and clothing, unable to procure lodgings and 
firewood, in a strange world, timid by nature, and know- 
ing not whither to turn in their hour of need. 

‘Messrs. Biscara and Castier will be necessary to them 
‘as leaders. They are capable men, My Lord, and I on 
ny part could earnestly wish that it would please you, 
when I am allowed to come to France, to permit me to 
rejoin these people. I think, My Lord, that to avoid 
illness they should be placed far from a seaport; and 
if you have confidence in me, I offer to follow them 
‘wherever you please to settle them. 

It will be, I think, My Lord, a great mistake, if the 
English do not permit a certain number to remain on 
the island, as it would be very difficult to restock it with 
cattle of which there remain over 6000 at the disposal 
of the English. 

My family goes to Rochefort, and it is in that way I 
have the honor of writing you. The separation of our 
families greatly increases our expenses, and we find our 
selves unable to support them. I myself have lost much 
both in Louisbourg and in Isle Saint Jean. ‘This island 
has caused me much worry and expense, and during the 
four years, while I have been in charge, I have not had 
the smallest gratuity. But as you have appeared satis- 
fied, My Lord, with my administration, I beseech you 
not to abandon my family during my sojourn in Eng- 
land. On my return, if my means permit, T propose see- 
ing you personally to give you a more detailed account 
of my conduct. I earnestly hope, My Lord, that it will 
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‘meet with your approval and will deserve your protec 
tion. ‘This is the favor that I beg you to grant me.* 
Tam with very profound respect, My Lord, 
Your very humble and very obedient serv 
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A letter from Boscawen to Pitt, September 13, 
1768, based upon a report from Lord Rollo reveals 
the English ignorance of the island at this time as 
well as their credulity. In this letter he says: “By the 
number of the inhabitants on this island, and the 
plenty of corn and cattle they have, you will sce the 
great importance of it to the French, by the best 
accounts I can get, they have been the only supply 
for Quebec of corn and beef since the war except 
what has been brought from Europe, having at 
present above 10,000 horned cattle, and many of the 
inhabitants say they grow each of them 1200 bushels 
of corn annually, they have no other market for it 
but Quebee. They have been an asylum of all the 
French inhabitants of Nova Scotia, and have from 
this island constantly carried on their inhuman prac- 
tice of killing the English inhabitants for the sake 
of carrying their scalps to the French who paid them 
for it, several scalps were found in the Governou”s 
quarters when Lord Rollo took possession, I have 
wrote to his Lordship to desire he will send a particu- 
lar account of the island, its produce, and if possible 
how this great increase of inhabitants came about. 
‘As the Island hitherto has been thought of small 
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consequence and not to have above four or five hun- 
dred inhabitants; indeed M. Drucour informed me 
there might be near 1500." 

‘The preceding chapters adequately dispose of the 
notion that Isle Saint Jean had ever been a source of 
supply for Quebec and, with the exception of cattle, 
for Louisburg. On the contrary, its history had been 
one long ery of famine and almost every year it had 
to draw flour and seed from Quebec, Louisburg, 
‘Acadia, New England, or even from France. Prior 
to 1752, Louisburg got its cattle from Acadia and 
even after the expulsion most of its cattle came from 
the same place, having, it is true, been picked up 
there by Acadian refugees on Isle Saint Jean. In 
1956 and 1757 a few eattle were shipped from Isle 
Saint Jean, but that had been done only by the most 
careful husbanding of resources and to the eruel neg- 
lect of its own inhabitants. Before that date the sup- 
ply of cattle had been meager indeed; but it had 
always been a ground of hope that one day the island 
would be a source of supply for Louisburg. It ean- 
not be too distinctly emphasized that Isle Saint Jean 
under the French was never self-supporting. 

The sealps alleged to have been found by Lord 
Rollo have also been @ subject of controversy. But 
there is no reason to doubt the accuraey of his state- 
ment in this regard as there is ample evidence to 
prove that the French encouraged the Indians to 
bring English sealps to them and there is evidence 
ako that they paid for them. On the other hand these 
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scalps were not taken by the Acadians of Isle Saint 
Jean but by the Indians. ‘The only Acadian from 
Isle Saint Jean who can be definitely connected with 
the Indians in their scalping raids was Gauthier 
whose exploits are commended in the journals of both 
The Formidable and The Inflexible. The Chevalier 
Barbier de Lescoet, Second Captain of The For- 
midable says, September 22, 1757: “Last evening, 
the Acadian Gautier, and 4 Indians who had left on 
the Ist of the month for Halifax, returned. . . . ‘The 
object of the party was to capture prisoners, but 
they did not succeed in doing s0; they only killed two 
men whom they scalped.™* ‘The diarist of The In- 
flexible says: “A man named Gauthier, resident of 
Louisburg, a sworn enemy of the English, did not 
neglect to tell us what was going on in their ports, 
although 60 leagues distant. Our general detailed 
him on several occasions to go there with some In- 
dians, who never returned without bringing scalps 
and prisoners, secured even at the foot of the ram- 
parts, and I must say that Gauthier received a well 
deserved reward from the general.” 

Apart from Gauthier, the Indians of Isle Saint 
Jean joined with their brothers of the mainland in 
many scalping raids that were applauded by de 
‘Vaudreuil in a letter to the Minister dated August 6, 

1am, Arch, Report, 1995, Vol. Part VII, p. 8 

‘Toid, Part VIII, p. 6. This Gauthier was 4 son of Nicola 
Gautier ‘and’ moved about from Isle Salnt Jean to Lousbure 
Hie with his father was famllir with all parts of Acadia. After 


Delng transported to France he and his brother fitted out pri 
twers for preying upon English commerce, 
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1156. So that it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
Lord Rollo wrote in good faith, although his letter 
docs not necessarily reflect upon the humanity of the 
habitans settled in Isle Saint Jean. Responsibility 
must be placed upon the French leaders. 

‘Phe deportation of the inhabitants of Isle Saint 
Jean proceeded slowly. Captain Hay, who was agent 
for the transports sent to Port La Joye, refused to 
allow any to be sent to the north shore of the island 
to intercept those who were escaping by French 
assistance. On October 29, Lord Rollo reported that 
1500 had been embarked. On November 5, Admiral 
Durell reported that 2000 had been embarked in 
16 transports and sent as cartel ships to France.” 
On November 6, Whitmore in a despatch to Pitt 
reported that 2200 had been embarked but that Lord 
Rollo much against his inclination had been obliged 
to leave the inhabitants of a whole parish behind, as 
they lived at a distant part of the island about 100 
niles by land. On November 14, Lord Rollo returned 
to Louisburg. Consequently, whatever additional 
habitans were deported by him must have come in 
during the intervening two weeks." 

From the records both French and English that 
have survived or are accessible it is impossible to 
decide as to the total number exported. In addition 
to the 2000 who according to Admiral Durell were 
sent off before November 5 a fleet of seven transports 
set out from Canso on November 25 under the leader~ 


# Adm, See. In Letters, Vol. 481, pp. 1191-1194, 
Correspondence of Pitt, Vol. tp. 899. 
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ship of Captain Nicholls in the Duke William. Ac- 
cording to this narrative there were over 700 in the 
Duke William and the Violet which were the largest, 
Estimating the five smaller ones at 600, this would 
make a total of 8500" who were transported in 1768, 
of whom 700 were drowned."* On the other hand it is 
possible to argue that these seven transports were 
part of the sixteen mentioned by Admiral Durell, 
although both the dates and the total are strong evi- 
dence against that hypothesis. Again when one looks 
at the French records there is equal confusion. The 
records of Acadians at the ration of the King do not 
distinguish between Acadians from Isle Saint Jean 
and those from Ile Royale. According to a statement 
of 1768 there were in round numbers 2400 living at 
the expense of the King. ‘This would seem to indicate 
cither that there had been a heavy mortality, which 
we know to be true, or that the smaller number had 
been deported. Even if the larger number of 3540 
be taken as the number deported from Isle Saint 
Jean, there were still 1100 to be accounted for, ac- 
cepting, as we are led to do by other evidence, de 
Villejouin’s estimate of between 4600 and 4700. 
Many of these escaped to Quebec in French schooners 
from the north shore. Others fled to Miramichi where 
they were reported by Murray to Wolfe, September 
24, 1758, as in a starving condition and making 
preparations for migration to Canada. Others again 

s1Senator MeLennan gives the specific number 3540, Loud: 


bourg from Its Foundation to Its Fall, p. 200. 
12 See Appendix K. 
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found their way to St. Pierre and Miquelon—obvi- 
ously those from St. Peters, East Point, and Three 
Rivers. A census of these islands taken in 1767 en- 
rolls eighty-one as from Isle Saint Jean, and some of 
theni can be identified from the eensus of Sieur de La 
Roque. 

‘The same confusion exists in attempting to esti- 
mate the number who remained on the island. Lord 
Rollo stated that he left one whole parish which was 
distant from Port La Joye. This was no doubt the 
parish of Malpeque; but there were other habitans 
up the Northeast River who also escaped deporta~ 
tion. That this is so may be gathered from an entry 
in Knox’s Historical Journal, July, 1759. 


A fleet of transports are arrived from New York and 
Boston with stores and provisions. . ... By these ships 
vwe are informed that M. Bois Hebert (who is now in 
the country) was at Cape Breton when we were there, 
and that since our departure, he paid a visit to the 
island of St. John, and summoned the commanding 
ofeer of the fort to surrender, on pain of being put to 
the sword. To this menace he received the following 
reply. “Monsieur—you are mistaken. I am not to be 
terrifed by you or your threats, and, if you have any 
regard for yourself and your raggamudfins, you and 
they would do better to carry yourselves off while you 
are in whole bones.” Upon this splendid answer, the 
Partisan, and his gens de Bois, retired to the woods, 
Where they lay perdue for several days; at length « 
fergeant and eighteen men were sent out from the fort, 
on some oceasion or other, who unfortunately fell into 
ambush, and not one of them eseaped the sealping knife. 
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It is obvious that Boishebert found some habitans 
upon whom he could rely for provisions and who were 
able to support him in the ambuseade. By this time 
the Acadians were adepts at living in hiding, as the 
English were to find when they sent for the parish 
that had been left by Lord Rollo. Early in the spring 
of 1759, Governor Whitmore sent two armed sloops 
and two transports to the island to relieve the garri- 
son and take off the remainder of the inhabitants, 
but on their arrival, Captain Johnson, who had given 
the spirited answer to Boishebert, informed them 
that the French had all gone off to Canada.” But 
this was not the case. A few may have gone, sufficient 
to give support to the rumor, but many must have 
been in hiding, particularly in the western part of 
the island; and these retained their loyalty to 
France, still hoping for her ultimate return. A re- 
port of Governor Wilmot dated June 2, 1764, states 
that there were upward of 900 Acadians on Isle 
Saint Jean who “recently in a most solemn manner” 
declared that they would recognize no sovereign save 
the King of France."* When Captain Holland made 
his survey in 1765 he estimated thirty Acadian fami- 
lies on the island; and in 1767 Captain Morris gave 
the specific number 207. It would appear then that 
between 200 and 800 inhabitants were all that re- 
mained after fifty years of effort to perpetuate the 
French race and character in Isle Saint Jean. 


29M, Vol. 21, p. 204 
HN'S.A, Vol. 1%, pp. 1, 65. 








CHAPTER XIV 
Social Life and Institutions 


FROM the beginning Isle Saint Jean was a depend- 
ency of Ile Royale: both its government and its in- 
terests were subordinated to those of the fortress of 
Louisburg. During the twenty-eight years, 1730- 
1758, when the island was part of the Royal domain, 
with the exception of the three years when it was in 
the hands of the English, there was a garrison at 
Port La Joye, varying from thirty to sixty men. At 
intervals additional soldiers were taken over from 
Louisburg for clearing or construetion purposes; 
but in no case was there ever more than 100 men, and 
that rarely. The commander of the garrison was also 
the head of the colony, except during the interval of 
eleven years when de Pensens and Duchambon bore 
the title Lieutenant de Roi. This title was not revived 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, except in the 
case of du Vivier; but he did not repair to his post; 
and, owing to suspicious dealings with the English 
Commissioners on Acadian boundaries, he was sup- 
planted by de Bonnaventure. Both de Bonnaventure 
and de Villejouin held the title of Commandant only. 

‘The duties of the Commandant as gathered from 
the instructions that have survived were by no means 
slight. He was the responsible head of the colony, 
accountable for defence, good order, and the general 
welfare of the settlers. He was the force behind the 
Sub-delegate of the Intendant in the administration 
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of justice. With the Sub-delegate, he conducted pre- 
liminary investigations in criminal cases and then 
awaited orders from Louisburg. He and the Sub- 
delegate were jointly responsible for the granting of 
lands and for the distribution of the settlements, 
‘The Sub-delegate of the Intendant was responsi- 
ble for the fiscal administration of the colony, the 
magazines of the King, the pay of the garrison, the 
distribution of seed and relief, the administration of 
civil justice. His task was heavy, owing to the red 
tape that tied the hands of the colonists making his 
permission necessary in the most trivial eases. ‘This 
in turn destroyed the initiative of the settlers and 
caused them to lean more heavily upon him. During 
the entire period under review there were only two 
Sub-delegates: Poitier Dubuisson who assumed office 
under the Comte de Saint Pierre in 1722 and re- 
mained in the colony until his death in 1744; and 
Frangois Marie Degoutin who was appointed in 
1749 and died in 1752. Both were buried in the ceme- 
tery of Port La Joye. On the death of Degoutin, 
Deslongrais who had acted as his assistant during 
his last illness, carried on as warden of the stores. 
‘There was some thought of making Roma Sub-dele- 
gate but the idea was dismissed as impracticable, 
Later Sieur Pascaud was recommended but there is 
no record of his appointment. It is probable that in 
the Jast days of turmoil, when the distribution of 
relief to Acadians was the most pressing duty, the 
Commandant made temporary appointments from 
the officers of his staff, as warden of stores, while 
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justice was constrained to wait upon a peace that 
never came, 

One example of what we should call a coroner’s 
inquest has survived. From this it would appear that 
such an inquest was conducted by the officers of the 
garrison. The ease was that of one Prest-i-Rire, 
mason and soldier of the company of de La Vallidre 
attached to that of Dufresne. He had been missing 
since January 10 and was discovered on the ice of 
Port La Joye in the second week of April. Gabriel 
Barbudeau, Surgeon Major of Port La Joye, on 
requisition of Sieur de Pommeroy, Ensign Major of 
the garrison, and on orders from Denis de Bonna- 
venture, Commandant, went out to view the corpse. 
They stripped it and, on discovering no marks of 
fire, iron, stick, or other violence, found that the man 
had died from exposure to cold and the abundance 
of snow which had fallen during the day on which 
he had been lost. ‘The corpse was frozen in all its 
parts. The verdict was witnessed by the surgeon, two 
commissioned officers, two sergeants; after which the 
body was turned over to Rev. Patrice La Grée, chap- 
lain of the garrison, for burial. 

‘This verdict is found among the records kept by 
the chaplain of Port La Joye, under date of April 
12, 1752. These records, as far as they survive, are 
valuable for the light that they throw upon the inner 
life of the colony. Under date of July 3, 1721, 
Father Breslay certifies that Jean Roy, dit La Mon- 
fagne, aged twenty-one years, and Sieur de La Bois- 
sitre were drowned on May 21. Under the same date 
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Father Breslay records another tragedy common to 
every group of pioneers in a wilderness: that Etienne 
Poitevin, aged eight years, was lost on June 6, and 
has not yet been found. 

In the absence or scarcity of notaries the priests 
often performed secular services for the inhabitants 
not only in arbitrating disputes but also in putting 
family settlements into something like legal form. 
‘On November 16, 1736, in the presence of Pere 
Angélique Collin, in default of a notary, Michel 
Haché and Anne Cormier his wife, on the one part; 
Michel, Joseph, Marie wife of René Rassicot, his 
children on the other part, agreed that the said chil- 
dren should each undertake to give ten livres per 
annum to their father and mother during their life, 
commencing from that date, the said children agree- 
ing that the right of the father and mother to leave 
their property to whom they should think fit, was not 
to be affected by this agreement. 

But such entries are rare and deal with the less 
ordinary affairs of life. The records naturally deal 
almost entirely with marriages, births, and funerals. 
‘The witnesses in most cases were unable to sign their 
names, but their marks signify their presence and 
also their response to the meaning and duties of life. 
‘Marriages and births were times of rejoicing and the 
families turned out en masse to do honor to the 
occasion. 

Occasions of rejoicing were not numerous in Isle 
Saint Jean. The earlier settlers soon appropriated 
the marsh lands and natural meadows and as popu- 
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Jation increased the newcomers were forced to clear 
the uplands though hopes were long entertained of 
effecting a redistribution of the lands so as to give 
old and new inhabitants a share in both the lowlands 
and the uplands. To the Acadians, who loved the 
marshes which required only to be dyked and dried 
for a couple of years before seeding, it was not a 
grateful task to cut down the forest and extract huge 
stumps before the uplands could be made available. 
But, albeit with heavy hearts, they made the at- 
tempt; and, as soon as the brush was burned, they 
planted and sowed amongst the stumps until the lat- 
ter should decay and could be more easily removed. 
Under these circumstances serious fires were inevi- 
table and the correspondence of the period frequently 
refers to damage by such fires. In 1752, de La Roque 
found Gillaume Patris situated on a piece of land 
granted him at St. Peters by Aubert and Dubuisson 
in 1793, but he could not produce the deed as it had 
been burned in the fire of 1724, In 1736 a fire had 
taken place in St. Peters and the Northeast River. 
Té-was so serious that the crops were destroyed, help 
had to be procured from Louisburg, and seed from 
Acadia. In 1752, Magdelaine Poitevin, also, reported 
to de La Roque that she held her land by grant from 
de Pensens and Dubuisson but could not produce her 
deed as it had been burned at the time of the fire 
fourteen years ago. If her memory served her rightly 
there was another fire in 1788, but it is possible that 
she referred to the big fire of 1736. In 1742 St. 
Peters again suffered from a fire which not only did 
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serious damage to the settlement but also caused the 
death of two families comprising thirteen persons, 
In this case the Minister complained that these fires 
were becoming all too frequent and that somethin, 

ought to be done to prevent them. ‘Though the Aca- 
dians were unfamiliar with forest clearings there is 
no reason for concluding that they were unnecessa- 
rily careless. All pioneers in similar circumstances 
have had similar experiences conditioned by the 
winds and the seasons. But the results were serious 
not only because of the immediate damage but also 
because even the firewood was destroyed; and as early 
as 1751 Franquet reported that the inhabitants of 
St. Peters and the Northeast River had to draw 
their wood from a distance. But these two settlements 
were not unique. The case of East Point was even 
worse. Here the original scttlement had been on the 
south side of the point, but in 175@ de La Roque 
found that this settlement had been reduced to a 
wilderness by fire, traces of which were found for 
miles along the north shore. As a result the inhabit- 
ants had established themselves on the north shore 
at a distance of six miles from the point. Though 
they had cleared some land, they had not. been able 
to procure a bushel of seed. In such cases fire was 
a bad master. 

Other calamities befell these Acadians in their new 
homes. In 1724, 1728, and 1788 their crops were 
absolutely destroyed by field mice which on the latter 
date left nothing but desolation behind them from 
‘Malpeque to ‘Three Rivers. Malpeque suffered from 
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the same pest in 1749. Of these mice and their habits 
an interesting description has been given by Roma 
who wrote from first-hand experience. According to 
him this mouse was somewhat larger and stouter than 
the ordinary mouse, of a blackish color, with short 
legs and flat paws, badly adapted for climbing. It 
lived in the forest and fed on herbs of different kinds. 
‘After the manner of the squirrel it laid up stores of 
provisions against winter, consisting of seeds, nuts, 
and grasses. Its dwellings were to be found under 
rocks, in hollow trunks of fallen trees, and even in 
the fissures of standing ones. Its provident habits 
enabled it to maintain its body in a plump condition, 
affording thus a dainty morsel greatly prized and 
sought after by its enemies, the dog, the cat, the fox, 
the marten, the hawk, the owl, and the crow. But its 
fecundity was remarkable, Every six weeks the 
female bore from ten to twelve young. When heavy 
sow had protected them during several consecutive 
winters they increased enormously and then burst 
forth upon their devastating march. They marched 
in long narrow columns and destroyed everything on 
their way. They did not stop for the rivers, those in 
the van being pushed on by those behind. In this way 
they wrought their own destruction and for days 
after their raid their dead bodies floated along the 
river banks and out to sea. The survivors again 
lurked in the woods till new broods had replaced the 
ld and some ten years later resumed their activities 
in search of food. As population increased and the 
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axe and fire levelled the forest, the settlers gradually 
got the upper hand. 

In the intervals between the raids of field mice the 
Acadians had to contend against grasshoppers, rust, 
and “scald.” ‘These plagues were sometimes local, 
sometimes general in their effects, but among them 
they managed to keep the settlers in a state of want 
and to provide the officials at He Royale with a plau- 
sible explanation of the heavy costs of colonial enter- 
prise, although much that was charged to relief in 
Isle Saint Jean apparently never reached the suffer- 
ing inhabitants, finding its way rather into the 
pockets of the corrupt officers. 

‘Though turnips and cabbage are occasionally 
mentioned in contemporary correspondence, the Aca- 
dians do not seem to have grown the potato in Prince 
Edward Island. Wheat and peas were the usual crop 
but oats, barley, and rye were also grown. Pea-soup, 
bread, and molasses were the staple food, and apart 
from pork, mutton, and fowl, only salted beef seems 
to have been used. This was due to the fact that all 
cattle were carefully treasured in the later years of 
the colony for the use of Louisburg. Every family 
raised one or more pigs for home consumption. These 
were easily fed, particularly on the upland farms, 
where they roamed through the woods in summer and 
fattened on beechnuts in autumn. Sheep, too, found 
food among the weeds and the tender leaves of the 
smaller shrubs as well as on the wild grasses of both 
the uplands and the marshes. For the more venture- 
some habitans there was food in the woods, in the air, 
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and under the sea, but not everyone possessed a gun, 
while after 1749 the colonists were forbidden to fish 
lest in so doing they should neglect agriculture. But 
the settlers at Malpeque had oysters and other shell- 
fish at their very doors, those on the seacoast must 
have found it impossible to resist lobsters, fresh her- 
ring, and cod, while those on the rivers could catch 
delicious trout without any of the fishing tackle for 
which Louisburg charged so much. 

For clothing the ancient settlers relied on the 
sheep from whose wool they made a coarse drugget, 
but for linen they had to rely upon the stores in 
Louisburg. The newer settlers, who were in the ma- 
jority after 1750, were unable to get sufficient start 
to become self-supporting, and at times were utterly 
destitute. ‘The ancient settlers also grew tobacco 
which brought comfort to the men during the long 
winter evenings as they sat in their little log huts 
beside the fireplace and made their axe-handles, tubs, 
benches, and other necessities. ‘The women chewed 
spruce gum at their work, both as an aid to digestion 
and as an excellent substitute for the toothpasie 
which they had never known. 

‘The coming of spring brought not only new hope 
to the hearts of all but.also maple sugar, the manu- 
facture of which in a erude form they had learned 
from the Indian. But here again, all could not share 
in its joys, for nature had not planted a scarlet 
maple tree on every hill, while on the other hand fire 
had destroyed many a beautiful grove. 
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‘As to the character of the people, contemporary 
opinion is not unanimous. De Pensens found them 
lazy, but he was called upon to initiate young men, 
who had been brought up among the marshes of Aca- 
dia, into the difficulties of clearing a farm of heavy 
timber. Naturally they undertook the work with re- 
luctance. De Bonaventure made the same complaint, 
but he was dealing with disheartened refugees who 
wondered whether the good God had not forsaken 
them utterly, Besides they were scantily clad, half- 
starved, and had not found conditions in the Island 
‘as they had been represented to them before they left 
their smiling homes in Acadia. 

On the other hand Forant, Franguet, and Prevost 
all found the Acadians strong, vigorous, obedient, 
intelligent, handy with the axe, submissive to reli 
gion, even a little superstitious. These agree that 
they were not so much lazy as inclined to avoid hard 
labor and to concern themselves only with the necessi- 
ties of life, leaving the luxuries to those who valued 
them more highly. Franquet and Forant both ac- 
cused them of being self-seeking and fond of money, 
but for the latter they can be pardoned as they saw 
little enough of it, and much that they received from 
the French was card-money that was later dis 
honored. Naturally, then, they became mistrustful 
and demanded coin of the realm before parting with 
the hard-earned products of their industry. 

In general one may accept Franquet’s observation 
that the Acadians, although good-natured, were not 
always easy to manage, that they submitted more 
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ily to gentleness than to violence, and that those 
rere most successful with them who showed 
affability rather than firmness. 























CHAPTER XV 
‘The French and the Miemacs 


‘THE only inhabitants of the coasts and Gulf of St, 
Lawrence prior to French colonization were the Mie- 
macs who roamed over the entire country from Gaspé 
to Cape Breton, including New Brunswick east of 
the River St. John, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island. They were a vigorous warlike race and, 
though they had no permanent habitations, had de- 
veloped certain well-established customs, all of which 
have been fully set down in the works of Lescarbot, 
Biard, Denys, Le Clereq, Champlain, and others. 

‘During the French régime statistics of population 
are sadly incomplete but there is reason to believe 
‘that the Micmacs did not comprise more than 400 
families, at most 2000 souls, of whom 1000 or 1100 
were in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, 500 or 600 
in New Brunswick, and 300 on Prince Edward Is- 
Jand. At no time could there have been more than 600 
capable of bearing arms, although boys over twelve 
were included in this category. Such being the case 
the influence of these children of the forest upon the 
fortunes of both the French and the English was out 
of all proportion to their numbers and due no doubt 
to their familiarity with the country and to their 
methods of warfare. 

From the first friendship that was formed between 
Membertou and Poutrincourt at Port Royal to the 
last struggle at Louisbourg in 1758, the French tried 
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towin and maintain the alliance with the Miemacs by 
all the arts of diplomacy that could be employed ‘in 
the interests of the state and of religion.” In this 
respect they outwitted the English who found to 
their cost that even when they imitated the more 
humane policy of the French it was misrepresented 
to the Indians as an attempt to get them into their 
toils with a view to their ultimate destruction. 

‘As early as 1720 Soubras, Commissaire of Tle 
Royale, expressed his desire to get the Indians to 
settle in villages so as to be readily accessible to 
French influence, but he did not wish to have them 
too near the garrison because of the demoralizing 
effect of drink upon the Indians and of sexual license 
upon the soldiers.* This plan was persisted in, and as 
late as 1751 Abbé de PIsle Dieu, Viear-General for 
the French colonies, wrote that the interests of the 
state and of religion required that the Indians be 
formed in villages that they might be attached to 
the state by religion and then utilized according to 
circumstances.* From the first the French mission 
aries had labored with courage and endurance to 
convert the Indians and to inculeate reverence for 
their earthly father, the French King and the first 
son of the church. Their language had been reduced 
to symbolic writing by Le Clercq and by continual 
pressure upon them some sort of ordered life had 
been achieved ; s0 that in 1720 St. Ovide, Governor 
of Me Royale, could report that he had distributed 
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presents to 289 Indians, bearing arms, from six vil- 
lages of Acadia and Ile Royale. Apart from the fact 
that his report shows that a beginning had been made 
in getting the Indians to choose a permanent home 
for winter at least, the list itself is interesting. On 
this occasion he distributed 1200 pounds of powder, 
1500 pounds of shot, 20 guns, 2000 flints, 25 blan- 
kets, 40 axes, and 60 mattocks, the whole valued at 
almost 2000 livres. ‘To the Indians who came from 
Miramichi and Bay Chaleur he gave four barrels of 
powder and six quintals of shot.* ‘Though he does not 
mention the number of families thus supplied it is 
probable that they were not more than half the num- 
ber of those who received presents in English Acadia, 
as the latter received 12 quintals of shot. 

In 1722 a census of the Indians of Acadia and Ile 
Royale was made by Pére Gaulin. This shows that 
the Indians were grouped around ten centers and 
that the entire population was only 838: 164 heads 
of families, 101 boys from 12 to 25 years of age, 
147 boys under 12, 160 women, 216 girls, and 50 
widows. ‘The extraordinary number of widows bears 
mute testimony to the toll of war and of the wander- 
ing life. 

‘A report made by St. Ovide to the Minister on 
November 20, 1727, illustrates the anxiety of the 
French to prevent the Indians from making friends 
with the English, the rather ill-concealed violation 
of neutrality in dealing with those on English terri- 
tory, and the increasing importance of Isle Saint 
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Jean as a rendezvous for the Micmac population 
after the English conquest of Acadia. 

‘The report begins with a reference to the stupidity 
of the English in capturing and hanging three In- 
dians on the east of Acadia, a blunder which Gover- 
nor Armstrong was unable to rectify even by the 
most lavish distribution of presents and by the asser- 
tion that he had nothing to do with it as it had been 
the work of Bostonians, St. Ovide then relates how, 
in order to avert suspicion, he had informed the In- 
dians of Acadia that he was ill and would, therefore, 
be unable to mect them in person, but that if they 
would go to Isle Saint Jean, a feast would be given 
them and presents distributed by de Pensens. How- 
ever, he had suggested that the chiefs should come to 
see him in Ile Royale. Fifteen chiefs came at his bi 
ding and had several conferences with him in which 
he expatinted upon the cruelty of the English, stat- 
ing that they only sought means of destroying them 
utterly. He then promised them liberal doles, upon 
which they vowed loyalty to the French, professed 
themselves willing to die for their King, and to instil 
into their children hatred of the English.‘ 

On November 8, 1728, St. Ovide reported that he 
was sending Petitpas and his two sons of an Indian 
woman to France to get them out of the way, as he 
suspected them of being in touch with the younger 
Indians whom they were influencing in favor of the 
English. At Toulouse he had met the Indians of Te 
Royale and received assurances of their loyalty. At 
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Isle Saint Jean he had met those of Chaleurs, Mira- 
michi, Acadia, and Malpeque. Having told them that 
it was impossible to have two fathers, they declared 
for the French, particularly as they were at the time 
eager for revenge upon some English fishermen who 
had maltreated some of their eanoes.* 

Under date of 1728 there is an interesting memoir 
which states that originally there had been in the 
budget of Acadia 4000 livres for presents to the 
Indians, which sum was at first continued on the 
removal of government to Tle Royale, but that upon 
recognition of the fact that many of the Indians were 
in closer touch with Canada, 2000 livres had been 
transferred there for the Abenaquis. However, on 
learning that the Indians of Acadia would go to war 
against the English more willingly if provision were 
made for their children in their absence, it was de- 
cided in 1728 to employ 2000 livres a year for the 
expense, in the name of the Jesuits, s0 as to conceal 
from the English the source of this aid. In 1726 this 
sum was inereased to 4000 livres.* 

When Isle Saint Jean had been reunited to the 
Royal domain, in 1780, the French adopted a definite 
policy of assembling all the Miemacs annually at 
Port La Joye and Toulouse in June or July. There 
they made a feast, recommended fidelity to the 
French father, distributed presents, and sent them 
back to their villages. Almost all the Indians of Aca- 
dia and Isle Saint Jean assembledsat Port La Joye, 
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those of Ile Royale and the remainder of Acadia met 
at Toulouse. This may be illustrated by de Pensens? 
report of 1782, in which he says that when entrusted 
by Bourville with the presents for the Indians, he 
went first to Toulouse to meet those of Ile Royale, 
Antigonish, Bay of All Isles, La Have, and Cape 
Sable. As they had not arrived he left the presents in 
charge of de La Vallitre, Commandant at Toulouse. 
‘A few days after his arrival in Isle Saint Jean, those 
of that island, and of Miramichi, Richibuctou, Baye 
de Chaleurs, Gediak, Les Mines, and Beaubassin met 
him in Port La Joye. He made a feast and distrib- 
uted presents, receiving the usual assurances. 
Likewise, in 1784, St. Ovide met 250 Indians of 
Acadia in Port La Joye. Here he learned that the 
English had been trying to win them over by pres- 
ents but that one of the chiefs had chased the Eng- 
lish agent away, threatening to “crack his skull.” 
He first distributed flour, biscuits, and peas for a 
feast and arranged with the missionary Pare Gelas, 
‘who had come with his village from Miramichi, to 
select six representatives from cach village for a 
council on the following morning. Fifty-two arrived 
for the couneil and they commenced by asking if it 
‘was war with the English. He replied, “Not yet, but 
if s0, ean you be relied upon to make sacrifices for 
the French King, who cares for you, and gives you 
presents, unlike the English who aim to destroy you 
and carry you off to die in prison at Boston?” ‘They 
thereupon pledged their faith anew and seemed to 
resent the fact that he could doubt their fidelity. On 
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the other hand they reproached him for not provid- 
ing them with a missionary, and asked him to leave 
Pere Gelas with them to confess and marry them, as 
already several of their youths had died like beasts 
of the field, while the lack of religious marriages was 
leading to libertinism, He granted their request in 
view of the fact that those who lived at Miramichi 
were near enough to Chaleurs where another mission 
ary could be had in ease of need. 

In 1738 Duchambon reports having distributed at 
Port La Joye, on behalf of Bourville, 16 quintals of 
powder, 29 quintals and 65 pounds of shot, 2% guns, 
5725 flints, and 88 pickaxes; but the Indians had 
complained that as their numbers were increasing 
they each received too small a quantity and that they 
would go to the English unless the amount were in- 
creased.” 

‘The increase in the number of the Indians was due 
to a temporary cessation of hostilities and freedom 
from epidemies. Even so, a memoir of 1739 gives only 
600 capable of bearing arms. At least 200 of these 
would be boys from 12 to 25 years of age: computing 
the total population on the basis of Pére Gaulin’s 
census of 1722, when 265 bearing arms gave a total 
of 888, the number of Miemacs in 1739 would still 
be under 2000 (1897). These were distributed in vil- 
lages throughout the entire territory from Baye de 
Chaleurs to Tle Royale as follows: Restigouche, 
Miramichi, Richibuctou, Shediac, Beaubassin, Shu- 
1, Vol. 158, p. 166, 
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benacadie, Port Royal, La Have, Cape Sable, Pictou, 
‘Tatamagouche, Antigonish, Ninganiche (Ingonish, 
Ile Royale), and Malpeque (Isle Saint Jean). ‘The 
annual presents had by this time been increased to 
85 quintals of powder, 63 quintals of shot, 1500 

ts, 45 guns, and 80 pickaxes.* But even these 
presents were not enough. In November, 1789, Pére 
Maillard asked for more guns, and suggested having 
20 medals made for distribution to those chiefs who 
showed special fidelity to the French from time to 
time, Ten years later, however, Le Loutre wrote, “I 
have lost many savages and have many widows and 
orphans since the war.” 

Each distribution of presents was made an occa~ 
sion by the French for inciting hatred and mistrust 
of the English. Unfortunately, as the years went by 
they were able to compile an ever lengthening list of 
acts of folly on the part of irresponsible English 
adventurers. ‘Though it was patent to the French 
that these were not acts of government, they eagerly 
made use of every blunder to maintain their own 
alliance. ‘The following speech of Comte de Ray- 
mond, cited by Pichon, though rather long, will serve 
as an illustration of the uses to which the misbe- 
havior of wayward Englishmen was put. AAs its spirit 
is in harmony with the policy of St. Ovide and other 
officials, it is probable that in this case at least 
Pichon’s testimony was true,"” 

cx B, Vol 3% p. a8, 
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Listen to me, my children, you call me father, and I 
ccopt of the name with pleasure. I am the organ of 
the king my master, your protector, your benefactor 
arid support. Hence it is not only in the quality of 
father that I summon you together at present; but 
morcover as interpreter of the greatest monarch upon 
earths of a king that has no superior but the true God, 
the knowledge of whom he has communicated to you 
for the good of your souls. 

‘A report is spread that your brethren the Abenakis, 
the Marechites, and perhaps the Mikmacks of the Heve, 
have concluded a peace with the English, or at least have 
granted them a four years’ truce. 

I shall not tell you how odious it is for those false 
brethren to have concluded this peace without my 
Knowledge, after the late and spontaneous assurance 
which you had given me. Neither shall T remind you of 
the oaths, which each chief took in my presence on this 
occasion in the behalf of all your tribes, at the time I 
was amongst you, and when I gave you fresh proofs 
of the liberality, affection and kind disposition which 
our unparalleled monarch bareth towards your nation. 

‘Those who have broken their new engagements, I 
abandon to their own reflections; but as a good father, 
I must open your eyes to your real and solid interests, 
‘and to what concerns your preservation. Neither will 
it be difficult for me to demonstrate that the step your 
brethren have taken, is diametrically opposite to both. 

Upon my arrival in these colonies, over which the 
king has been pleased to appoint me governor, my first 
care was to cast an eye upon those tribes, which are 
cherished and protected by his majesty. I have been 
inquisitive to know every thing concerning them, and 
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especially the motives they had for making war against 
the English when France was in peace with that nation, 
By the most diligent researches, from some of your own 
people, and from persons of undoubted integrity, I have 
learnt what follows. 

It is alleged against the English, that in the year 
1744, towards the end of the month of December, they 
committed the following treacherous acts and baxbari- 
ties, M. Ganon having the command of a detachment of 
English troops, was sent to observe the retreat of the 
French and savages before Port Royal in Acadia, where 
he found two lonely cottages of the Mikmack savages. 
In these were five women and three children, and:two of 
the women were big with child; but the English, without 
any regard to objects so worthy of compassion, plun- 
dered and set fire to the two cottages, and inhumanly 
butchered the five women and two children. It was even 
found that the pregnant women had their bellies ripped 
open; an act of barbarity, which notwithstanding it 
hhad been in time of war, made those who informed me 
thereof, to shudder with horror. 

Five months before this erucl action, one David, 
captain of an English privateer, having artfully set up 
French colours in the strait of Fronsae, contrived so, 
‘by means of a renegado who served under him as an 
interpreter, as to inveigle the chief of the savages of 
Cape Breton, together with his whole family, to come on 
board his ship. ‘This chief, whose name was James 
Padenuque, was first of all confined to a dungeon, after- 
wards carried to Boston, and stifled at length on board 
‘ vessel, in which the English pretended to convey him 
back to Cape Breton. Yet they detained his eldest son, 
who was only eight years old; neither would they con- 
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sent to restore him, though the savages had returned 
‘several prisoners without ransom, in order to recover 
his liberty, and notwithstanding that this condition had 
been accepted 

In the month of July 1745, the same David by the 
like strategem took a savage family, who had no other 
way to get out of his hands, than by making their 
escape the very night they were taken. 

‘At the same time one Bartholemew Petitpas, being 
appointed interpreter of the savages, was carried 
prisoner to Boston, In vain did you claim him several 
times in exchange for some English prisoners at. that 
time in your custody. In vain did you grant two of 
them, who were officers, their liberty, on condition that 
Bartholemew Petitpas was sent back. ‘They were deaf 
to your offers, and insensible to your generosity; and 
soon after they put your brother to death. 

‘The same year, 1745, your missionary having been 
invited to a parley on your account by several letters 
from one of the chief officers among the English, and 
having received a declaration in writing, that he should 
be at his liberty to return back to you when he pleased, 
ventured to repair to Louisburg. But when he had done 
every thing that was desired, the English, instead of 
observing their promise, detained him against his will, 
used him extremely ill, and though he was in a very bad 
state of health, obliged him to embark for England, 
from whence he was not remanded to France till some 
time after. 

Tt was also in the year 1745, that the dead bodies of 
several of the savages were dug up at Port Toulouse, 
and thrown into the fire by the inhabitants of Boston, 
who likewise insulted the burying ground of your 
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nation, and broke down all the crosses erected over the 
tombs. 

‘The horrid affair of 1746 is another event that ought 
never to be blotted out of your memory. The woollen 
goods, which the savages bought of the English mer- 
chants at that time trading in the basin of Mejagoue- 
che, were all poisoned, so that upwards of two hundred 
savages lost their lives. 

What happened in 1749 is an event of the same atro- 
cious nature. Towards the end of the month of July, 
when the inhabitants of New France were strangers as 
yet to the suspension of arms concluded between the two 
crowns, the savages had taken some English prisoners 
on the isle of Newfoundland; by whom they were in- 
formed of the suspension of arms signed the year before 
at Aixla-Chapelle, to which they gave credit upon the 
bare assertion of the prisoners. After this easy acquies- 
cence, they expressed the greatest joy upon so happy 
‘ reconciliation. Nay, they treated them as brethren, 
untied them, and conducted them to their cottages, in 
order to shew them some marks of hospitality ; but not- 
withstanding this generous behaviour, those perfidious 
guests murdered five and twenty of your people, men 
and women, in the middle of the night. There happened 
only to be two savages at some distanee, who brought 
us the news of this horrid massacre. 

‘Towards the end of the same year, the English being 
gone to Chebucto, in order to make the settlements they 
have there at present, so prejudicial to our interest, 
caused a report to be spread, that they were going to 
destroy all the savages; and since that time, they have 
acted but too much in consequence of this menace. They 
even sent detachments of their troops on all sides in 
pursuit of your people. 
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‘These are the accounts that have been given me: but 
to the above related facts, which must have come to 
your knowledge, I shall add a piece of intelligence which 
Thave received lately ; namely, that the English traders 
have talked strangely here to one another, in the hear- 
ing of people who they imagined did not understand 
them, and from whom I have received this information, 
In the course of their conversation they explained them- 
selves very clearly concerning their intention of con- 
cluding a sham peace with your nation. They said that 
under this specious pretext, they should find means to 
assemble as many as they could from among your dif- 
ferent tribes, and then to massacre you all 

It is not my intention, in reminding you of so many 
acts of cruelty, to excite you to a barbarous and bloody 
war. A true christian is ineapable of any such design. 

Besides, you are at liberty to conclude wat or peace. 
‘The king lays you under no restraint upon this heads 
but you cannot enter into a peace under the present 
circumstances, without consulting that protector, who 
has never failed to grant you what succours you had 
occasion for, and who has given you so many marks of 
his affection. Besides, the repeated oaths you made in 
my presence some time ago, that you would conclude 
nothing without my knowledge, must surely be the more 
binding, as they were voluntary and unasked, You 
called in your patriarch as witness to this engagement; 
and from the marks of joy which you shewed on that 
occasion, there was room to think you could not break it, 

But on the other hand, have not. you reason to appre 
hend, that in such a case his majesty would be justly 
incensed against your behaviour, so as to stop his boun- 
teous hand, to withdraw his succours, and to abandon 
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you to your barbarous enemies? A misfortune which 
‘those very enemies desire may befall you, and to which 
they would be glad to see you reduced. Consider there- 
fore that it is of the greatest consequence for you not 
to tumble into the pit they are digging for you; and 
such is your real interest, 

With regard to your preservation, in general and 
particular, ought not all the savages under the protec- 
tion of my sovereign, to be convinced by the facts above 
related, of the shocking extremity to which they would 
be reduced without the assistance of France? But if on 
the other hand you will not make peace without the 
consent of your chief support, you will ever find him a 
bulwark of defence betwixt you and your enemies. 

Consult your patriarch, who is a man of sense and 
understanding, and has the same paternal bowels for 
you as myself, and though continually employed in the 
‘are of your souls, still endeavours to procure you all 
the sweets and comforts of life. 

Could the ashes of your fathers, your mothers, your 
wives, your children, your friends and relations, be 
raised again to life, and become capable of utterance, 
they would speak to you in these words: Never conclude 
peace without the knowledge and consent of your 
supports be sure you mistrust an enemy who studies 
nothing but your ruin, and who wants to separate you 
from your friends only with a view to surround you, 
and to make you an easier prey. Beware of their pres- 
‘ats: for there is surdy a snake in the grass. They 
would further add: Send two of your people to your 
brethren; let them set off directly and lose no time, but 
sequaint them with the dangerous step they have taken; 
et them open their eyes in regard to what I have been 
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saying, and thereby they will be prevented from enter- 
ing into a peace, which must infallibly terminate in 
their ruin, 

These, my children, are my sentiments concerning 
your welfare, and merely on this account I called you 
Yogether. It is now your business to determine which 
side you will embrace. 





Among the early French missionaries to the In- 
dians of Acadia under British rule were Pere Bréau 
at Pisquid and Pére Descloches at Beaubassin. But 
those who did most to induce them to settle in villages 
were the Abbés Gaulin and Courtin. The former re- 
mained in Acadia but the latter spent the summer in 
visiting the outlying districts, particularly Isle Saint 
Jean. It was he who induced the Indians of the island 
to settle at Malpeque, 1780-1785. These two devoted 
missionaries translated the prayers of the church into 
Micmac, part of the catechism, and some religious 
instruetion.* On the death of the Abbé Courtin, who 
was drowned off the coast of Te Royale in 1738, the 
Abbé Bierne was sent to replace him, having Petit- 
pas as his interpreter; but he grew weary in well- 
doing and was allowed to return to France. He in 
‘turn was succeeded by Pére Vincent, who came under 
censure of the Bishop of Quebec, and also returned 
to France. Henceforth the Indians of Malpeque had 
no resident religious instructor, a need which was 
deeply felt. Forant wrote in 1789 that the Indians 
‘of Malpeque were “very wretched and very liber- 
tine.” He urged assistance for the erection of a 
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church and a residence for a priest, but without sue- 
cess. Likewise he failed to get a missionary for Mal- 
peque, both Desenclaves and de Vauquelin who came 
out from France in 1739 declined the honor, the 
former on the plea of ill health, the latter because of 
the difficulty of learning the language at his ad- 
vanced age. 

In the meantime the Indians of Acadia were being 
served by the Abbés Maillard and Le Loutre, both 
from the Seminary of the Holy Spirit, of Paris. 
‘They resided, when not on the move, at Ninganiche 
and Shubenacadie, respectively. The plan at this 
time (1789) was to have the missionary at Nin- 
ganiche serve the Indians of Antigonish, that of 
Malpeque serve those of Pictou, Tatamagouche, 
Beaubassin, Shediac, and Richibuctou, while the mis- 
sionary of Shubenacadie should serve Port Royal, 
La Have, and Cape Sable. But when Father Vincent 
vent to France and no successor was found, Le Lou- 
tte’s activities embraced practically all of English 
Acadia and Isle Saint Jean, though he rarely visited 
the latter. After the founding of Halifax he made his 
headquarters at Beaubassin until the fall of Beausé- 
jour when he went to Quebce and ultimately to 
France, though not before experiencing prison life 
in the hands of the English. Maillard was sent to 
France by the English in 1746, but returned to Aca- 
dia in 1750. 

‘The general policy of the French Government was 
to utilize the missionaries as political agents. It was 
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they who always assembled the savages for the an- 
nual distribution of presents. While they were to im- 
prove the conduct of the Indians, they were above all 
to strengthen their attachment to the King and to 
prevent intercourse with the English. “Tt is also,” 
says a French writer, “through the zeal and care of 
these missionaries, coupled with necessary cireum- 
spection, that the Acadians are kept loyal.” To this 
end they were given their rations, 500 livres a year, 
and additional presents for the Indians in winter.** 

‘The French Government would not tolerate any 
slackness on the part of either priest or missionary 
and it held the Bishop of Quebec responsible for the 
patriotism of both. On May 12, 1745, the Minister 
wrote a very indignant letter to the Bishop, reprov- 
ing him for the Iukewarmness of some of the clergy 
in the recent French invasions of Acadia, In this 
letter he says that the King had been informed that 
only Sieurs Maillard, La Goudalie, Laboret, and Le 
Loutre had endeavored to assist the French, that 
Sicur Desenclaves had given information to the Eng- 
lish and had exhorted his parishioners to be faithful 
to the King of England, that Sieur Chauvreulx had 
threatened to excommunicate any who joined the 
French, and that Sieur Miniac, Vicar-General, al- 
though he was more circumspect, had acted even 
more effectually to cause the failure of the enterprise. 
‘The King had thought of recalling these three but 
had decided instead that they should not participate 
in the distribution of the funds which he had 
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granted for the maintenance of the curés in Acadia, 
He hoped that the Bishop would let them know of 
his displeasure and urge them to efface the unfavor- 
able impression which they had created. 

In defending himself and his clergy the Bishop 
replied that he had carried out his instructions to 
have the Acadian missionaries act so as to be able to 
remain in the country, and that he had advised all 
except Le Loutre to be “outwardly neutral” (2 Vea 
téricur newtres). “When it was a question of sending 
Canadian troops to Acadia, I asked Beauharnais to 
tell the officers to give written orders to the habitans 
when they demanded aid so that in case of failure the 
habitans could vindicate themselves to the English 
government, and that was done. I know that M. 
Miniac has given as much seerct aid as he could to 
the Canadian expedition sent this year, I have heard 
nothing against M. Chauvreulx. On the contrary I 
thought him a little too active against the English, 
likewise M. de La Goudalie. I had heard M. Desen- 
claves spoken of and I have written him several times 
in reproof.” ‘The Bishop then adds that prudence 
was not 2 crime and that if the missionaries had fol- 
owed the wishes of some of the officers they would 
have been chased out of Acadia." 

‘This correspondence between the Minister and the 
Bishop illustrates some of the difficulties with which 
the Acadian clergy and the missionaries to the In- 
dians had to contend. Their hearts were with the 
French but they had to live within the dominions of 
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the English. If chased out of Acadia their flocks 
would be without a shepherd or worse still might be 
gathered into the English fold. On the other hand if 
they were timid on behalf of the French they were 
promptly reprimanded and threatened with disgrace. 
Even the Abbé Girard who had taken the oath of 
allegiance to the English was criticized for his deli- 
cacy, because his conscience which allowed him to 
withdraw to Isle Saint Jean did not allow him to 
take an anti-English stand in Cobequid before his 
departure.” 

But by some strange defect of logic the mission~ 
aries to the Indians were not supposed to be bound 
by any scruples whatever. Perhaps they were pro- 
tected by their mobility, although in availing them- 
selves of it, they departed from their policy of keep~ 
ing the Indians in permanent villages and dragged 
their Micmac allies about in the wake of the refugees 
who had erossed the Missaguash. ‘The temperament 
of the missionaries also had something to do with it. 
Le Loutre in particular, encouraged by the officials 
at Tle Royale, and not cautioned to be outwardly 
neutral by the Bishop of Quebee, flung himself into 
the fray with abandon. Supplied with presents by 
Bigot, Desherbiers, and Prevost, he hounded the In- 
dians against the new English settlers at Halifax in 
the interests of the state and of religion, and forget- 
ting the spirit of religion he said, “I shall do my best 
to make it appear to the English that this design 
originates with the Indians, and that I had nothing 
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to do with it" At the same time Desherbiers, who, 
on August 15, 1749, had informed the Minister that 
he and Bigot were sending Le Loutre on his vile 
errand, wrote Cornwallis two months later that he 
saw with “horror and indignation the cruelty and 
treachery of the savages,” and begged him to believe 
that he had not nor should have any part in such 
actions. La Jonquitre also approves of Le Loutre, 
including in his praise Pere Germain, saying that 
they “inanage their intrigues so as not to appear in 
them.” Two years later the same La Jonquiére in- 
forms the Minister that he has sent several Acadians 
disguised as Indians with the savages to give them 
courage and that “if they should be captured they 
could say that they acted of their own accord.”"* So 
the wretched story of the interests of the state and 


religion proceeds until the final overthrow of French 
power in America. In 1758 Le Loutre pays 1800 livres 
for eighteen English scalps, and Prevost, who writes 
the glad tidings to the Minister, says that Le Loutre 


should have an advance fund for such emergencies.” 


After the fall of Beauséjour Le Loutre’s activities 
in Acadia eame to an end. He was reproached by the 
Bishop of Quebec not for his poliey in regard to the 
English but for his severity toward the Acadians. 
From him the interest shifts to the Abbé Le Guerne 
and he is best described in his own words, “The first 
18.Can. Arch, Report, 1005, Val. Th App. 
1d, pp. 285, 296, 811, 
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quality of a missionary, if he is worthy of his name 
is to be an honest man, and the first duty of an honest 
man is an inviolable fidelity to his country.” 

Tt was the attempt to be faithful to their country 
that made these missionaries sometimes forget to be 
honest men. In attempting to unite the interests of 
the state and of religion they attempted the impos- 
sible. One cannot but admire their courage in the face 
of great danger and untold hardship but it is diff- 
cult to repress the thought that their vision must 
have been clouded by the fogs from the Bay of 
Fundy. On the one hand they taught Christian 
charity and exemplified self-sacrifice; on the other— 
they set the ignorant savage upon the unarmed set-— 
tler and paid for his scalp. Some extenuation may be 
sought in the narrow bigotry of the age and in the 
weakness of the French forces in Acadia, yet when 


every such plea can be made one still has misgivings 
as to the gulf between patriotism and honesty. But 
till the bitter end of the struggle the French and 
their missionaries were able to keep the Micmacs as 
their allies. 


20 Can. Arch. Report, 1905, Vol. TL, App. N; p 850. 

21 The New Englanders openly pala for Indian scalps at thls 
time;.and the British used Indians against the Americans in the 
‘War of Tdependence. 





CHAPTER XVI 
Epilogue 


THE conquest of 1758 and the transportation of 
the inhabitants to France meant the failure of 
French colonization in Isle Saint Jean in so far as 
the old idea of colonics d’exploitation was concerned, 
but it did not mean the extinction of the French race. 
‘The 200 or $00 Acadians who remained gathered 
such stray cattle and stores of grain as they could 
and managed to exist for a few years by means of 
fish and game. During the first two decades of Brit- 
ish rule, they lived more or less in a state of fear and 
trembling until they found that their new masters 
were not disposed to treat them harshly, now that 
French power had been “extirpated irom North 
America.” Further, the Acadians themselves, secing 
that France had entirely abandoned them as well as 
their brothers of Quebec, sought wisdom from expe- 
dieney and resigned themselves to their fate. 

When, in 1767, Prince Edward Island was par- 
celled out among a number of landlords some of these 
decided that the easiest way to secure settlers would 
be to induce the dispossessed Acadians to become 
their tenants. In this way lots 17, 19, 24, and 43 be- 
came the new homes of the much wandering habitans. 
From that date they began to increase slowly but in 
recent years they have so multiplied that according 
to the census of 1921 they now number 11,971 per 
sons, and constitute more than one-eighth of the 
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total population of the island, the chief settlements 
being at Rustico, Tignish, Egmont Bay, Palmer 
Road, Bloomfield, Mont-Carmel, and Miscouche, all 
of which are found in districts that had not been 
inhabited during the French régime. 

At first, because of their sad experiences, their 
lack of education, and of an intellectual tradition, 
they made no contribution to the cultural life of the 
colony, remaining aloof from the British and coneen- 
trating their efforts upon the mere struggle for exist- 
ence. Seventy years after the conquest they produced 
a native priest and from that date a new era dawned. 
In 1854 an Acadian, M. Stanilas Poirier, was elected 
to the Provincial Legislature, and he subsequently 
contested twenty-eight provincial or federal elections, 
sustaining only one defeat. In 1867 another, M. 
Joseph-Octave Arsenault, was elected and he con- 
tinued to represent his district in the Provincial 
Legislature until 1896 when he became a Senator. 
In 1917 his son, the Hon. Aubin E. Arsenault, be- 
came Provincial Premier, and, in 1921, a Judge of 
the Supreme Court. These achievements have done 
much to give the Acadians confidence in themselves 
and in the British institutions which they distrusted 
so long. 

As their first participation in public affairs coin- 
cided with a movement on the part of their English 
speaking compatriots to provide for free general edu- 
cation, they also began to take a mild interest in 
Knowledge. Today they possess forty-five Acadian 
schools, comprising sixty rooms; but so far they have 
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been able to provide only forty Acadian teachers, 
most of whom are immature. They have no colleges 
or high schools although somewhat advanced instru 
tion is carried on in the convents at ‘Tignish, Mis- 
couche, and Rustico. 

This fundamental lack of an educational tradi- 
tion, as contrasted with their Scottish fellow coun- 
trymen, also accounts for the limited number of 
Acadians who are represented in the liberal profes- 
sions. There is only one Acadian in the medical pro- 
fession, although two practice medicine outside the 
province; and there are only two practicing law; but 
their parishes are served by their own clergy and 
they have given several to the Magdalen Islands as 
well as to other parts of Canada and to the United 
States. In the business world they have not yet mani- 
fested much skill nor are they well represented in the 
Civil Service. In journalism, they have not succeeded 
in maintaining a local paper, but have pooled their 
resources with L’Evangeline, the national Acadian 
journal, published outside the provinee.* 

But the leaders of Acadian thought in the prov- 
ince are now engaged in educational propaganda 
with a view to developing self-respect and race con- 
sciousness. To this end the Society of St. Thomas 
Aquinas has been founded by the clergy at Bloom- 
field, to create a foundation for the education of the 
Acadian youth. “With the moral support and pecu- 

2 the facts given above are quoted from a lecture by Professor 
Henri Blanchard, Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, de- 


livered before a convention of Acedian teachers held at Mlseouche 
in 1020, 
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niary aid of all our friends,” says Professor Blanch- 
ard, “we soon hope to see several priests, doctors, 
lawyers, and other Acadian professional men, set out. 
from colleges and universities and march to the de- 
fence of our religion, our race and our rights.” 

‘This attempt to improve the lot of the Acadians, 
who were exploited and then heartlessly abandoned 
by the French, and hitherto more or less ignored or 
neglected by the British, must command the sympa- 
thy and receive the assistance of all who strive after 
knowledge and get wisdom. But the passion and 
fervor with which Professor Blanchard sets forth the 
present condition and past history of the Acadians 
suggest a danger which he and his countrymen 
would do well to ponder. It would be very unwise in 
pursuit of a commendable object, the stimulation of 
the present generation to intellectual and cultural 
activity, to instil into their minds the idea of secking 
revenge against the present English-speaking in- 
habitants of Prince Edward Island, for a wrong done 
by imperial rivalries in the past. Such a course would 
be mutually destructive, but above all disastrous to 
the Acadians themselves. Nor is it well in reviewing 
the history of their sorrows to dwell only upon the 
drastic steps taken by the British in 1755 and 1758, 
and to ignore the equally drastic measures taken by 
Le Loutre at Beaubassin and by La Jonquiére in the 
Isthmus of Chignecto, as well as the hardship and 
suffering of the years 1749-1758 in Isle Saint Jean 
and New Brunswick, due to the unwise policy and 
unfulfilled promises of the French. Nor should one 
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forget the patience shown by the British in the years 
1714-1755, and their equal justice after the Aca- 
dians had taken the oath of allegiance. 

If the tragic period must be revived, it should be 
treated as a whole in its true relation to the rival 
policies and practices of both French and British; 
and he who would “see life steadily and see it whole,” 
must not be content to rail at either Lawrence or Le 
Loutre; but must look back to the politico-religious 
and commercial imperialism of Louis XIV, which 
threatened to strangle both Holland and England, 
and brought the howling savage to the doors of the 
English colonist in America, before it met its cruel 
nemesis, first in Acadia in 1755, then in Quebec in 
1159, and finally in Paris in 1798. 

Further, if and in so far as the Acadians are being 
urged to do their duty, in religion, edueation, and 
government, to that extent they must in a sense 
register a protest against their ancestors for adopt- 
ing the false idea of neutrality in citizenship. As 
they assume publie offices under free British institu- 
tions, offices which were never in existence under the 
French, as they administer justice and discharge the 
duties of government, they will learn, and should 
proclaim, that no attack is being made upon their 
religion, their race, or their rights. ‘They are free to 
worship and do worship as they wish, their race is 
enshrined in its traditions, and their rights are the 
duty of finding complete self-expression according 
to their nature. ‘The more they educate thei 
the more positions of trust and responsibility they 
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will fill, on the true democratic basis not of race nor 
of religion, but of a career open to talent. 

But there are signs that such truth has been recog- 
nized. All national movements which seek inspiration 
from the past are subject to the danger of perversion 
when the problem is complicated by racial differ- 
ences. It is only by @ wise reading of history that 
history can be what Napoleon deemed it, “the base 
of the moral sciences, the destroyer of prejudices, 
the torch of truth.” The magnificent national service 
of the Acadians in the recent war and the brilliant 
leadership of Ex-Premier Arsenault, lead one to 
hope that the independent judgment, which the 
French officials condemned in the Acadians, still per- 
sists; that they will “obey their superiors” only when 
they believe that their commands are for the common 
good; and that they will cultivate “the will to co- 
operate,” in the interests of Prince Edward Island 
and the Dominion as a whole, along which road alone 
lies the future prosperity of Canada, of civilization, 
and of humanity. 





APPENDIX 4 


Officers of Government in Isle Saint Jean 


(1720-1758) 


De Gotteville de Bellisle, Commandant, 
Dubois Berthelot de Beaucours, Commandant, 
De Pensens, 
Commandant, 1726-88 
Lieutenant de Roi, 1788-87 
De La Pérelle, Acting-Commandant, 
‘Du Haget, Acting-Commandant, 
Louis Duchambon, Lieutenant de Roi, 
Benoit, Ensign in command of garrison, 
Denis de Bonaventure, Commandant, 
Rousseau de Villejouin, Commandant, 








Poitier Dubuisson, Sub-Delegate of the In- 
tendant, 

Frangois-Marie Degoutin, Sub-Delegate of 
the Intendant, 

Deslongrais, Warden of Stores, 


1720-22 
1722-28 
1726-87 


1732-88 
1736-87 
1787-44 
1748-49 

749-54 
1754-58 


1722-44 


1749-52 
1752- 






























































APPENDIX B 








‘The Clergy in Isle Saint Jean (1721-1758) 
Port La Joye 





‘Abbé René-Charles Breslay 
‘April 17, 1721, to April 29, 1728 
L’Abbé Marie-Anselme Metivier 
Tuly 25, 1721, to July 14, 1728 
Frére Louis Barbet Dudonjon 
August 19, 1728, to June 11, 1724 
Frére Félix Pain 
July 1 to July 8, 1725 
Frére Leonard Patin 
Tuly 26, 1725 
Frére Félix Pain 
November 27, 1725; March 6, 1726; June 5, 1726; 
September 8 to September 21, 1726 
rire Pierre-Joseph de Kergarion 
January 24 to March 22, 1726 
Frére Ignace Joseph Flamant i 
Tune 27, 1727, to Tune 29; December 27, 1727 
Frere Juan Despirac 
December 18, 1727 
Frére Félix Pain 
November 26, 1727, to February 2, 1728; Septem- 
ber 9 to November 7, 1728; April 21 to May 21, 
1729; October 24 to October 81, 1729; May 14 
to May 22, 1780; October 17 to November 8, 
1780; May 9 to July 10, 1781 
Frere Mathieu-Frangois Le Paige 
December 8, 1781, to October 25, 1788 
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L'Abbé de Bierne 
October 10, 1788 

Frére Athanasa Guégot 
November 26, 1783, to June 20, 1785; December 
12, 1785, to August 20, 1736 

Frére Le Paige 
October 20 to October 23, 1785 

Frére Angélique Collin 
October 11, 1786, to July 21, 1737 

Frére Gabriel Le Moign 
September 24 to October 27, 1787; December 17, 
1787, to January 8, 1789; March 12 to July 28, 
1789 

Frere Le Paige 
‘November 18, 1787 

Frére Ambroise Aubré 
January 28, 1739; August 1, 1789, to June 80, 
1741 

Frére Elie Kriclse 
August 16, 1741, to May 11, 1744 

Frire Patrice La Grée 
September 15, 1749, to January 22, 1751; Janu- 
ary 26, 1751, to September 25, 1752 

Frire Alexis du Buron 
Tanuary 15 to 24, 1751 

Frire Isidore Caulet 
August 16, 1752 (en passage) 

Frére Ambroise Aubré 
October 9, 1752, to July 16, 1754 

TAbbé Pierre Cassiet 
August 17, 1754 

Abbé Peres 
August 25; 1764 (en passage) 
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Frere Gratien Raoul 
September 15, 1754, to May 80, 1758 
Frére La Force acts conjointly with Frére Raoul 

August 16, 1755 
‘¥rére Cassiet acts conjointly with Frere Raoul 
October 8, 1757 


N.B. This table has been compiled from the Registers 
as found in Etat Civil, Isle Saint Jean, G* Vol. 411— 
1 and 2. In the early days of the colony the Récollet 
missionaries paid periodie visits for the performance of 
their duties, but from 1788 onwards they were in more 
or less permanent residence subject to leave of absence 
when a relieving friar was sent. Frére Kergarion’s name 
does not appear in these registers but the late Abbé 
Casgrain stated that he had seen the old register used 
by him and on that testimony I have inserted his name 
‘As the individuality of these men was merged in their 
order the official correspondence gives no hint of their 
death except in the case of Félix Pain, 





Pointe Prime 


L’Abbé Girard 1752 to 1758 * 
St, Louis du Nord-Est 
L/Abbé Perronnel 1752 to 1758 
PADS Cassiet 1758 to 1758 
St. Pierre du Nord 
L7Abbé de Biscaret 1758 to 1758 
La Sainte Famille de Malpec 
L/AbbE Cassiet 1752 to 1758 
L/Abbé Dosque 1768 to 1758 


N.B. This table is based on a letter of October 81, 
1758, written by Prevost to the Minister: C** IV, Vol. 
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88, pp. 819-828, and on subsequent correspondence. 
Fathers Girard, Perromel, and Cassict died in France, 
the latter at a ripe old age. Father Dosque died in Que~ 
bee. Father Biscaret was drowned on the way home in 
1758. 

Prior to 1752 the chaplains of Port La Joye some- 
times visited the outlying portions of the colony and 
when this was not possible a layman was commissioned 
to act, particularly in eases of interment. 


APPENDIX CO 


Census Returns 


Year Population 
1720 250° 

1728 297 plus 127 fishermen 
1780 as“ isl 
1781 a7“ 125, 
1784 396“ 1760 
1785 492“ ial 4 
1st 653 

1748, 785 

1752 2,228 

1758 2,641 

1755 2,969 

1756 4,400 to 4,500" 

1758 4,600 to 4,700" 

1768 800" 

1921 net 


2 Estimate. 
















































































APPENDIX D 


Account of a Journey in Winter on the Ice from 
Chédaique (Shediac) to Quebec 


Comatusication by sea being ordinarily totally inter- 
rapted at the end of October, or at latest by the middle 
of November, the Governors of Canada and Te Royale 
used to send couriers once during the winter (generally 
at the end of March) to inform each other of such mat- 
ters of interest as ad taken place in their territories 
after the close of navigation. These couriers generally 
made the round trip, and were three in number, tried 
men, familiar with the route—the sort to withstand 
fatigue. 

In 1756 the problem arose of conveying certain royal 
despatches from Ie Royale to Quebec. In this 
gency they cast their eyes upon one Gauthier, a native 
of Isle Saint Jean, who happened to be in Louisburg. 
‘The proposal that he should undertake the journey was 
not displeasing to him, although he knew neither the 
paths nor the roads on the route. He accepted the com- 
mission in the hope of engaging, at home, an Acadian 
to accompany him by eanoe from Isle Saint Jean to 
Shediac, where he would procure some Indians to act as 
guides and pilots for the journey. His plans material- 
ined and he arrived at Shediac, a settlement of French 
and Indians, under command of M. de Boishebert, Lieu- 
tenant of troops from Canada, who was stationed at 
the Pécoudiac (Petitcodine) River. 

Shediac is situated on a river which runs from the 
eastern shores of the continent into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence opposite the western coast of Isle Saint Jean, The 
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Petiteodiae empties from the east into French Bay 
(Bay of Fundy). There is a portage of six leagues from 
one river to the other, a good road; and there are six 
or cight French dwellings on the Petiteodine. 

‘They ascended the said river about two leagues and 
made the portage, Ouaigesmock (Washademoak), also 
six leagues, to another river whose name they did not 
know but thought to be the Chiamaniste (Salmon 
River); (more probably the Canaan or Washade- 
moak). ‘There were no dwellings along this portage. 

‘They followed this river, on the ice for 20 leagues, 
to Gensec (Jemseg), a French village of 80 or 40 
houses, situated a little this side of its confluence with 
the River St. John, and 25 leagues from the French 
fort at the confluence of the River St. John and the 
Bay of Fundy. 

sJemseg is situated on the left bank of the River St. 
John. From here they crossed the river and travelled 
along the right bank to Hautepack (Springhill), an- 
other village of French and Indians, Amalécites (Mali- 
sects), the residence of Pere Germain, Jesuit missionary 
to these tribes. They reckoned 10 leagues from Jemseg 
to Hautepack. 

From the village of Hautepack, travelling always on 
the ice of the St. John, they proceeded to Medoctec 
(Meduetic Flat), also a village of the Maliseet and on 
the right bank of the river. ‘They reckoned the distance 
between the last two villages at 80 leagues, which they 
travelled in three days, 

From Medoctee they went to Grand Falls, partly on 
the ice and partly by land, as the river had overflowed 
its banks and in places was not frozen. They made only 
80 leagues in 11 days owing to the condition of the 
roads. 
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Grand Falls is a waterfall of 50 to 60 feet. Here 
there is a French post furnished with provisions for 
travellers. 

‘At the said Grand Falls they made a portage of half 
‘a league, re-entered the river and made 80 leagues on 
the ice, in three days, as far as its confluence with the 
‘Madaouésea (Madawaska). They ascended the Mada- 
waska, always on the ice, and made 10 leagues in two 
days. ‘Then they entered the lake of the same name as 
the river (now Lake Témiscouata) for a distance of 
four leagues, and halted on the left bank where there 
was another French post, From there they followed 
the river du Cap a Voriginal (probably Tuladi-Trois 
Pistoles) to its confluence with the St. Lawrence, mak- 
ing 20 leagues. 

‘Having arrived at its mouth, they took the highway 
past the dwellings along the St. Lawrence to Point 
Levis, making 88 leagues in cariolles. ‘They crossed the 
river a distance of one quarter league and arrived in 
the lower town of Quebec, having travelled a total 
distance of 17194 leagues. 

One can only state approximately the time necessary 
for the journey. It depends more or less on the weather, 
and upon the hardships which the couriers encounter. 
It is difficult in winter which compels one to camp 
oftener than in any other season, and to carry enough 
provisions for unforseen contingencies which arrive all 
too frequently." 

2Anon, C21 
201% leagues. 


















‘Vol. 4, pp. 172-177. The text gives a total of 
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APPENDIX B 





Loss of the Duke William on the Atlantic 


Ocean* 








‘Tae Duke William having proceeded to Halifax ar- 
rived there safe; and from thenee went to besiege Louis- 
bourg. . . 

On the reduction of Louishourg, the island of St. 
John, in the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, fell 
by capitulation, and the inhabitants were to be sent to 
old France, Lord Rollo with a large party were sent on 
board the transports which were ordered thither for 
that purpose. The transports were nine in number, of 
which the Duke William was one. They proceeded under 
convoy of the Hind sloop of war, Captain Bond, but 
meeting with contrary winds and bad weather had a 
long passage. 

A large party of soldiers having been ordered up 
| the country to bring the inhabitants down on board the 

different transports, as the Duke William was the larg 
est used, the missionary priest (who was the head man 
of the country) with the principal inhabitants, were 
ordered by Lord Rollo, to go to France with Captain 
| Nicholls. On his arrival, he requested the favour, that 
| the people might come on board to mass and to be 
] 












married. Captain Nicholls told he had no objection on 
condition that he had a fee of every bride. Being asked 
what he demanded as a fee, the captain replied—the 
first after she was married. The priest being a facetious 
man complied; and they had a great many marriages 







1 Remarquable Voyages and Shipwrecks, Barrington, 
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‘as a notion prevailed among the crew, that all single 
men would be made soldiers. 

Having got a great abundance of stock, they all 
sailed from St. John’s together; Captain Wilson, with 
Lord Rollo, and some soldiers on board, and Captain 
‘Moore with soldiers, under convoy of the Hind, Captain 
Moore's vessel was lost going through the Gut, by 
striking on a rock under water and the soldiers were 
put on board Captain Wilson, bound to Louisbourg. 
Captain Moore, his son, mate and carpenter, took their 
passage in the Duke William. 





they lay in the Gut of 
Canso some time. ‘The French used frequently to go on 
shore, and remain there all night, making fires in the 
wood to keep themselves warm. Some of them desired 
that they might be allowed muskets to shoot game, as 
they were not afraid of meeting with the Tndians, which 
Captain Nicholls granted. About three hours after they 
‘were gone, one of them came running, and begged that 
the captain with his people would go immediately on 
board as they had met with a party of Indians who 
were coming down to scalp them. Accordingly, Captain 
Nicholls with the other masters and sailors, went off 
and had but just got on board before the Indians came 
down; but, finding only Frenchmen, they went away 
directly. 

‘November 25th, they sailed out of the Bay of Canso, 
with a strong gale at N.W., Captains Nicholls, Henry, 
Beaton, Dobson, Sugget, Whitby and Kelsy, agreed to 
make the best of their way to France with the people 
and not to go to Louisbourg as it was a very bad tine 
of the year to beat upon the coast. Captain Nicholls 
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was appointed to lead the fleet. 'They took leave of the 
agent, who was bound to Louisbourg. 

"The third day after they had been at sea, it blew a 
storm in the night, being thick with sleet, and very 
dark. The transport parted company with three ships 
of the fleet. The storm still continuing, in a day or two 
she parted with the rest. The Duke William continued 
in very good order, and though the sea ran mountains 
high, went over it like a bird, and made no water. 

On the 10th of December, they saw a sail, which 
proved to be the Violet, Captain Sugget. On coming up, 
Captain Nicholls inquired how all on board were; he 
replied, in a terrible situation, they had a great deal 
of water in the ships, her pumps were chocked and he 
was much afraid that she would sink before morning. 
Captain Nicholls begged of him to keep up his spirits, 
and he would, if it were possible stay by him, and spare 
him @ pump, which he got out of the Parnassus. He 
also told him, that as the gale had lasted so long he was 
in hopes that it would moderate after twelve o'clock; 
but, unfortunately, it rather increased. 

At changing the watch at twelve, Captain Nicholls 
found that they went fast ahead of the Violet, and that, 
before morning, if they did not shorten sail, they would 
run her out of sight. While scudding under the fore-sail 
and treble-reefed main-sail, he consulted with Captain 
Moore and their mate, what was best to be done, and it 
was unanimously considered necessary that the main- 
top-sail should be taken in, as the only way to save their 
lives was by keeping them company till the weather 
should moderate. Accordingly they took in the main- 
top-sail and got their three pumps ready in case of 
necessity. They had forced the spare pump down the 
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after-hatch-way, and shipped into an empty batt, of 
which the French had brought several on board for the 
purpose of washing. They aired them with spun yam, 
to bail in case of need. They now thought that the Vio. | 
let gained on them and at four o’elock, to their great 
satisfaction, they saw her very plainly. 

On changing the watch they found the Duke William 
still very tight and going well, the carpenter assuring 
the captain there was no water to strike a pump. Being 
very tired with walking the deck so long, Captain 
Nicholls thought he might go down and indulge himself 
ith a pipe of tobacco; he told the mate to acquaint 
him immediately should there be any alteration. "They 
had driven the board next the lower part of the pump 
to sce how much water was in the well; and every half 
hour, when the bell was struck, the carpenter went 4 
down, As he had yet found no water, Captain Nicholls 
entertained no apprehensions of the safety of the Duke 
William; he was only concerned at present for the 
Violet. 

Soon after the captain had filled and lighted his pipe, & 
while sitting in the state room, he was thrown from the | 
chair by a blow which the ship received from a terrible 
sea. He sent the boy to ask the mate (Mr. Fox) whether 
anything was washed over. ‘The mate sent word that all 
was safe, and that he saw the Violet coming up fast. 

Being still very much fatigued, the captain thought 
he would try to get a little sleep to refresh himself ; and 
without pulling off his clothes, he threw himself on the 
side of the bed. Before he had closed his eyes, Mr. Fox 
came and told him that the carpenter had found the 
water above the keelson, and that the ship must cer 
tainly have sprung a leak. The captain immediately 
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arose and took the carpenter with him into the hold, 
and to his great surprise found the water roaring in 
dreadfully. On examination he found it was a butt 
started, and the more they endeavoured to press any- 
thing to stop it, the more the plank forsook the timber, 
‘They then went on deck to encourage the people at the 
pumps. Captain Nicholls had made a mark with a piece 
of chalk to see how the water gained upon them. Find- 
ing their case desperate, he went to all the Frenchmen’s 
cabins and begged of them to rise: telling them that 
though their lives were not in danger, their help at the 
pumps was highly essential. They immediately got up, 
‘and cheerfully assisted. 

By this time it was daylight, when, to their great 
surprise and concern, they saw the Violet on her broad- 
side, a little distance from them; and the fore-yard 
broken in the slings of the fore-top-sail set, and her 
crew endeavouring to free her of the mizen-mast, as it 
appeared she had just then broached to, by the fore- 
yards giving way. Tt came on a most violent squall for 
ten minutes, and when it cleared up, they found, to 
their great and deep concern, that the poor unfortu- 
nate Violet, with near four hundred souls, was gone 
to the bottom. This fatal disaster shocked even the 
stoutest on board the Duke William; especially as a 
similar fate was now threatening them. 

‘All the tubs before mentioned, were now got together 
‘and made gangways, the Frenchmen and women, who 
behaved with uncommon resolution, assisting. ‘They 
then opened all the hatches, and as the water flowed 
fast into the hold, they filled the tubs and hauled them 
up, and turned them over the combings on the upper 
deck, which with three pumps constantly at work, and 
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baling out of the gun-room scuttle, must have vented 
large quantity of water. A seam would not have hurt 
them, but a butt’s end was more than they could man- 
age; however, every method was tried which was 
thought of service. They quilted the sprit-sail with 
oakum and flax, with one of the top-gallant-sails in the 
same manner, to see whether anything would suck into 
the leak to stop it but all in vain. 

‘They continued in this dismal situation three days; 
the ship notwithstanding their endeavours, full of 
water, and expected every minute to sink. The captain 
had given all the liquor that was left on board to the 
people, and all the provisions; the hold being full of 
water, and the ship swimming only by the decks being 
buoyed up with empty casks. 

‘About six o’elock on the fourth morning, the people 
came to the eaptain and declared they had done all in 
their power; that the vessel was full of water; and that 
it was in vain to pump any more. The captain told them 
he was convinced that what they said was too true, and 
complimented them upon their attention and exertion, 
He then acquainted the priest with their situation, 
assuring him that every method for saving the ship and 
the lives of the people had been resorted to in vain and 
that they expected the decks would blow up every mo- 
ment. The priest appeared confused; but immediately 
went to give his people absolution; and a melancholy 
scene ensued. Strong, hearty, and healthy men, looking 
at each other, with tears in their eyes, bewailing their 
unhappy condition, and preparing for death, 

Captain Nicholls now walked upon the deck with 
Captain Moore, desiring him to think, if he could of 
some expedient to avert their destruction. Captain 
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Moore, with tears in his eyes, confessed that he knew of 
xno method. Captain Nicholls proposed hoisting out the 
boats, that in case a ship should appear, they might 
save their lives, as the gale was more moderate. Captain 
Moore thought it would be impossible, as everyone 
would endeavour to get into them. The former captain 
however, called his mates, carpenters, and men, and pro- 
posed getting their boats out, at the same time ac- 
quainting them that it was to save if possible, every 
soul on board and that in case any person was to be so 
rash as to insist upon going into the boats, besides those 
whom he should think proper, he would immediately 
punish such person. They all solemnly declared that his 
‘commands should be as implicitly obeyed as if the ship 
were in her former good condition—a rare instance of 
obedience and submission. 

‘The captain then went and acquainted the head 
prisoner whom they had on board, with what they were 
going to attempt. He was a hundred and ten years old, 
was the father of the whole island, and had a number of 
children, grand-children, and other relations on board. 
He assured the captain that he and his fellow-prisoners 
would assist him in anything he proposed, and the eap- 
tain in return assured them that he would run the same 
chance with them, and never desert them, 

Captain Nicholls now asked Mr. Fox and the ear- 
penter if they were willing to venture in the long-boat 
they answered bravely that they were; for whether they 
died in the vessel or a mile or two farther was a matter 
of very little consequence; and as there was no prospect 
but death if they stayed they would willingly make the 
attempt. The captain then proposed to Captain Moore, 
the carpenter, and mate, their going into the cutter, 
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which they also agreed to, As the sea was too high to 
ower the boats into the water with the runners and 
tackles, the captain told them his people should get 
the cutter over the side, and have a proper painter 
made fast to her before she dropped into the water; 
and that they should have two axes to cut the runners 
and tackles when they should think the most convenient 
time, They accordingly got the cutter over the sides; 
and the ship lying pretty quiet, they cut the tackles, 
and she dropped into the water very well and the 
painter brought her up. They went then to work with 
the long-boat. Daylight now raised their spirits, and 
the weather was tolerably moderate, ‘The mate and car- 
penter cut the runners and the long-boat fell into the 
water as well as the cutter had done; and having a 
proper painter made fast, she brought up extremely 
well. 

‘There were people at the fore and main-top-mast 
heads to look out for a sail, when to their unspeakable 
joy, the man at the main-top-mast head eried out that 
hhe saw two ships, right astern, making after them. 
Captain Nicholls went and acquainted the priest and 
old prisoner with the good news. ‘The latter took him 
in his aged arms and cried for joy. ‘The captain then 
ordered the ensign to be hoisted to the main-top-mast 
shrouds, and to get the guns all clear to fire. It was 
very hazy, and the ships were not far from them when 
they discovered them first. 

‘As soon as they hoisted their signal of distress, they 
hoisted English colours, and seemed to be West India- 
‘men, of about three or four hundred tons. ‘They kept 
Toading and firing as fast as possible, when they per- 
ceived that they spoke each other; and setting their 
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fore-sail and top sails they hauled their wind and made 
from them. Captain Nicholls imagining that the big- 
ness of the vessel, and her having so many men on 
board, it being war time, might occasion a distrust, 
ordered the main-mast to be cut away, to undeceive 
them. ‘They had people all the time at the shrouds to 
cut away in case of necessity. One of the shrouds not 
being properly cut, checked the main mast, and brought 
her up right athwart the boats. Captain Nicholls ran 
aft himself and cut both the boat’s painters, or else they 
would have been stove to pieces and sunk immediately. 
‘A dismal thing to be obliged to cut away the only thing 
that could be the means of saving their lives and after- 
wards to see the ships basely desert them! Driven from 
the greatest joy to the utmost despair, death now ap- 
‘peared more dreadful. ‘They had only the fore-sail hang- 
ing in the brails, and the braces of both preventers 
being rendered useless by the falling off of the main 
mast, and the yard flying backwards and forwards, by 
the rolling of the ship, they were fearful she would over- 
set entirely. 

‘They ran from the boats till they could but just sce 
them; and finding that they did not endeavour to join 
them, though they had each oars, fore-mast, and fore- 
sails, Captain Nicholls consulted with the boatswain on 
the best measures to be adopted in their deplorable 
situation. The captain thought, that at all events, they 
should bring the ship to, though he confessed it a ter- 
rible attempt to hazard her upsetting. ‘The boatswain 
said it appeared too hazardous, as the vessel steered 
very well. However, finding the men in the boats did not 
attempt to join them, the eaptain called all the people 
aft and told them his resolution. ‘They declared it was 
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desperate, but s0 was their condition, and that they 
were ready to do whatever he thought best. Captain 
Moore disapproved of the measure, Captain Nicholls 
then acquainted the priest, the old gentleinen, and the 
rest of the people, with his intentions, and the motives 
for them. They were all pleased to say, let the conse- 
quence be what it would, they should be satisfied that he 
had acted for the best, they were therefore resigned to 
what might happen. ‘This was a dreadful crisis; and 
great were Captain Nicholl’s feclings when about doing 
that which though in his own judgment was right, might, 
be the means of sending four hundred persons to eter- 
nity. His resolution, however, did not forsake him 

He persevered, and gave orders to bring the ship to. 
In hauling out the mizen, which had been greatly 
chafed, it spilt. They then got a new stay-sail, and bent 
it to bring her to, which had the desired effect, though 
it was a long time before this was accomplished, and 
they were once afraid that they should be obliged to 
‘cut away the fore-mast, by a large sea striking on her 
starboard quarter. The next sea hove her to, and she 
stayed very well. When they saw, from the yawl, that 
she was lying to for them, they slipped their fore-mast, 
and ran them on board. As there was too much wind 
and a large sea, to sprit the sail, they came on board, 
holding their sheets in their hands. As soon as she came, 
Captain Nicholls sent some men into her to row and 
fetch the long-boat. They soon joined her, got her fore- 
mast up, and set sail, as did the cutter; and to their 
great joy, came safe to them. 

Just as they had joined them, the people from the 
fore-top-mast cried out, “A sail! A sail!” ‘The captain 
thought it better to let the ship lie to, as, by seeing the 
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main-mast gone they might be certain they were in dis- 
tress. It was hazy weather, and they could see at no 
great distance; but the strange ship was soon near 
enough to see and hear their guns. Just after she had 
hoisted her colours (which were Danish), her main-top- 
sail sheet gave way, which, when Captain Nicholls saw, 
he coneluded that the other captain was going to clew 
his main-top-mast up, to pend him, and come to their 
assistance, which good news he immediately communi 

cated to the priest and others. In transports of joy 
they embraced him, calling him their friend and pre- 
server. But, alas! poor mistaken men! this momentary 
joy was changed into many hours of despondency by a 
‘second disappointment; for as soon as the strange cap- 
tain had knotted or spliced his top-sail sheet, he sheeted 
it home, and hauled from them. This was about three in 
the afternoon, Gloomy despair then reigned in every 
countenance, and lamentations echoed in the air. Cap- 
tain Nicholls now wore the ship, which she bore very 
well, and steered tolerably before the wind. 

About half an hour after, the old French gentleman 
came to Captain Nicholls, and affectionately embracing 
him, said, that he and his countrymen requested that 
the captain and his people would endeavour to save 
their own lives in their boats, and leave them to their 
fate, as it, was impossible the boats could carry all. The 
captain replied, that there were no hopes of life for 
any; as they had all embarked in the same unhappy 
voyage, they ought all to take the same chance, Urged 
by their further solicitations, he mentioned their pro- 
posal to Captain Moore and his people, who said, as 
nothing farther could be done, they would comply with 
their request. ‘They took leave of each other with tears 
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in their eyes, and the captain requested his people to 
Keep the boats near the ship which he was determined 
not to quit himself until it was dark. They all assured 
him that they would not leave him, and hastened down 
the stern-ladder. As the boats ranged up by the sea, 
under the ship’s counter, those that went last hove 
themselves down, and were eaught by them in the boat. 

Captain Nicholls had a little Norse boy on board, 
whom no entreaties could prevail on to go into the boat 
until he did. When it grew dark, the captain insisted 
‘upon his going, saying he would follow him immediately, 
He got on the stern ladder, when the Frenchman whom 
the fears of death had induced to quit his wife and chil- 
dren, unpereeived by any, got over the taffrail, and 
treading upon the boy’s fingers made him shriek out, 
Imagining somebody was in danger, the captain went 
to see what was the matter, the old Frenchman follow- 
ing him; when the latter, perceiving the man and his 
intentions, called him by his name, and said he was 
sorry to find him so base as to desert his family. ‘The 
man seemed ashamed of what he had done, and came 
over the taffrail again, ‘The people in the bont begged 
the captain to come in, as the blows, which she took 
‘under the ship’s counter, were likely to sink her. 

Seeing the priest lay his arms over the rails in great 
‘emotion, with all the apprehensions of death painted in 
his countenance, the eaptain asked him if he were will- 
ing to take his chance with him? He replied, yes, if he 
had room for him. The captain told him he had, Imme- 
diately the priest went and gave his people his benedic- 
tion; then, after saluting the old gentleman, he tucked 
up his canonical robes, and went into the boat. (They 
finally landed at Penzance.) . 
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What is very remarkable, when Captain Nicholls and 
his party left the Duke William in distress, there was 
a small jolly-boat on board; and just before she went 
down, four French men threw her, with two small pad- 
dies, overboard and swam to her, ‘They got into Fal- 
‘mouth soon after Captain Nicholls landed. ‘They were 
no seamen, nor had ever seen the English coast, so that 
theirs, like that of the Iong-boat and eutter, was a most 
miraculous escape. The Duke William (according to 
their report) swam till it fell calm, and as she went 
down her decks blew up. ‘The noise was like the explo- 
sion of a gun, or a loud clap of thunder. ‘The French- 
‘men had but just left her when she was seen no more. 


N.B. (1) Abbé Girard writes the Abbé de L'Isle Dieu 
that the crew of the Duke William and he and four of 
his parishioners were saved. (F*, Vol. 50°, p. 929.) 

(2) According to the Admiralty records, the Violet 
was supposed to have been lost on December 12, 1758, 
and the Duke William on December 18. (Admiralty 
Gen. Misc., Vol. L) 
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PREFACE 


THE names of Prince Edward Island have been as 
varied as its fortunes. The Indians according to their 
mood called it Abegwet—resting on the wave, or 
Minegoo—the Island. To the French it was Isle 
Gaint Jean; and this name was retained in the Eng- 
lish form of St. John’s Island until 1798 when, owing 
to the frequent miscarriage of mail, it was changed 
to Prince Edward Island, in honor of the Duke of 
Kent. In 1780 at the instigation of Governor Patter- 
son, an Irishman, it narrowly missed being called 
New Ireland; but the Home Government disallowed 
the act of the local legislature and suggested New 
Guernsey or New Anglesea. Fortunately neither of 
these suggestions was adopted. In journalism the 
island is frequently called “The Garden of the Gulf,” 
and after a recent general election it was facetiously 
referred to as “Little Quebec”; but it will probably 
continue to make its contribution to history as 
Prince Edward Island. For this reason I speak of 
the French Régime in Prince Edward Island while in 
the text I use the name of the contemporary docu- 
ments—Isle Saint Jean. 

My interest in the history of this island is of early 
date. I was born ‘within two miles of an old French 
settlement at La Traverse, now Cape ‘Traverse; 
within five miles of a settlement at Riviére des 
Blonds, now Tryon, where the remains of an old 
French burying ground may still be seen as well as 
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those of an aboiteau; within ten miles of Crapaud 
and fifteen of Bedeque and Malpeque, all of which 
perpetuate French names and serve as mute remind- 
ers of ruined French hopes. ‘The school in which I 


learned to read was on the left bank of Cape Trav- ” 


erse River and the voice of my first schoolmaster 
used to blend through the open window with the 


sound of the mowers in the marshes as they cut the © 


hay which was once an object of so much solicitude 
to the Acadian immigrants. Here too I memorized 


Longfellow’s Evangeline and tried to picture the liv- | 


ing Acadians on the banks of the stream from which 


the pungent smell of marsh-hay came as an aid to the | 
imagination. As I grew older and developed an inter- 


est in history as distinct from legend and in histori- 
cal justice as distinct from patriotism, I searched in 
vain for a continuous or detailed account of the Aca- 
dians in my island home. At last I decided that I 
should undertake the task myself, and this volume is 
the result. 

Throughout the volume I have been constantly 
impressed by the difficulty of elevating individual 


pioneer efforts to the plane of history and by the + 


equally difficult task of making a consecutive narra~ 
tive out of detached letters and occasional docu- 
ments, but I believe that I have exhausted all avail- 
able information and that I have set down nothing as 
fact that is not sufficiently authenticated. My dis- 
cussion of the oath of allegiance and of the expulsion 
of 1'755 is introduced not as a solution of these prob- 
lems but rather to show their effect upon Acadian 
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migration to Isle Saint Jean. The narrative as a 
whole is based upon transcripts from original sources 
as found in the manuscript division of the Public 
‘Archives of Canada. This material is arranged in two 
main series copied from the Archives Nationales and 
the Archives des Colonies in Paris, namely, series C18 
and series B. Series C''8is composed of official and 
miscellaneous correspondence and other papers re- 
ceived from Canada, Ile Royale, Isle Saint Jean, ete. 
Series B is composed of registers or letter-books in 
which were copied despatches, memoranda, and other 
papers sent by the King and the Minister to officials, 
ecclesiastics, and private persons in the colonies. The 
minor series have also been consulted as well as the 
English state papers dealing with Acadia, 

In presenting this narrative to the public I have 
much pleasure in acknowledging the courtesy of Dr. 


A. G. Doughty, C.M.G., Keeper of the Public Rec- 
ords, and of his staff. In particular I would refer to 
the assistance received from Miss E. Arma Smillie, 
M.A., Custodian of Manuscripts; to M. Placide 
Gaudet, Acadian Genealogist; and to Mr. H. R. 
Holmden, Chief of the Map Division. 


D. C. Harvey. 
Winnipeg, July 28, 1924. 
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CHAPTERTI 
The Unknown Isle 


IT has been the fashion among historians of an older 
generation to discuss at length the rival claims of 
French and English to prior discovery of Isle Saint 
Jean. In an age when such claims were important in 
determining ownership, there may have been some 
justification for detailed discussion; but the modern 
historian accepts the maxim that “prescription with- 
out possession availeth nothing,” and concerns him- 
self only with “effective occupation” of the lands in 
dispute. 

Thanks to the scholarly articles of Dr. S. E. Daw- 
son, Dr. W. F. Ganong, and others of lesser note, one 
can dismiss with an easy mind the thought that 
Cabot ever entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence; but 
that English fishermen, from 1500 onwards, sailed 
through the Strait of Canso and explored the waters 
of the Gulf is highly probable. For personal reasons, 
and through fear of competition, their discoveries 
would be kept secret. Further, they were not of the 
class that received notice in high places, and conse- 
quently their knowledge has been buried with them, 
whether in the land of their fathers or among the 
mermaids at the bottom of the sea. 

The first white man, who landed on the shores of 
the future “Garden of the Gulf” and left a record 
of what he saw, was Jacques Cartier, in his voyage of 
1584, It is not unlikely that Cartier had learned the 
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art of navigation in frequent excursions to the fish 
ing grounds off Newfoundland before he ventured 
upon those voyages of discovery which made for him 
a place in history and gave to France a new outlet 
for her energies. It was the French who followed up 
his discoveries by attempting settlement both on the 
shores of the Gulf and on the banks of the River St 
Lawrence. By settling the mouth of the river they: | 
hoped to make good their claim to all the hinterland ; 
through which it flowed. Hence it transpired that 
from Cartier’s first voyage in 1584 until the final 4 
expulsion of its inhabitants in 1758 the destinies of 
Isle Saint Jean were in the keeping of the French. 
With a Royal Commission in his pocket, master of § 
two ships each of about sixty tons burden, Cartier 
set out from St. Malo on the twentieth of April, 
1534, with a total crew of sixty-one men, which he 
had obtained only by the intervention of authority, ; 
—so keen was the interest in the Newfoundland fish- 
exies, so sceptical were the merchant kings of his 4 
daring idealism and of his hope of reaching Cathay. 4 
His voyage to Newfoundland was uneventful. He 
made land at Bonavista, refitted at Catalina, and on } 
the twenty-first of May proceeded northward, reach- j 
ing the Strait of Belle Isle on the twenty-seventh. He | 
spent two weeks in exploring and traversing the | 
Strait, reaching Brest (Bonne Espérance Harbor) 
on the tenth of June. Beyond Brest, he met a ship 
from La Rochelle which had overshot the harbor on | 
the preceding night. As he merely mentions this fact, 
without showing any surprise, it would seem to indi- 
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cate that the Strait of Belle Isle as far west as Brest 
was already comparatively well known to fishermen 
and navigators of his day. This is the view of Dr. 
Dawson who says: “Cartier’s simple and unassuming 
narrative convinces every reader that all the country 
inside, from Esquimaux Bay on the Canadian Labra- 
dor round to Cape North in Cape Breton, was first 
explored by him, and all the coast outside of these 
two points, that is outside the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
was well-known before him.” 

After exploring the inside of Newfoundland as far 
south as Cape St. John, Cartier struck westward into 
the Gulf on the twenty-fifth of June; and reached 
the Bird Rocks, north of the Magdalen Islands, on 
the following day. He found these islands as thickly 
filled with birds, which made their nests there, as a 
meadow with grass. In the largest of these islands 
was a world of those which are called Margaulx 
(gannets). Hence our modern name Bird Islands or 
Bird Rocks. Five leagues westward he visited an- 
other island which afforded wood and water, wild 
fruit and wild flowers, and seemed to be the haunt of 
the walrus. “Round about this Island are many great 
beasts, like large oxen, which have two tusks in their 
jaw like elephants’ tusks, and swim about in the 
water.” This he named Brion Island, in honor of the 
Grand Admiral of France. Mistaking the Magdalen 
Islands for the mainland he explored them for two 
days during which he satisfied himself that he was 
not in the rich territories of the Grand Khan, and 

1 Trans. R.S.C., 1896, Sec. II, p. 27, 
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on the twenty-ninth of June, taking advantage of a 
change of wind, he ran in the direction of Isle Saint 
Jean, which he sighted about sunset on the same day. 
June the thirtieth and July the first were spent in 7 
exploring the north and northwest shores, which were 
taken to be part of the mainland. To the northern 
end of the Strait of Northumberland Cartier gave 
the name Gulf of St. Leonarius, in honor of the 
Breton bishop whose festival fell on the first of July. 
Then he sailed northward to Miramichi and Gaspé, 
leaving the Island, unknown as such, unnamed, and 
undisturbed for the rest of his days. : 
With the remainder of this voyage or with subse- 
quent ones we are not here concerned; but his brief a 
description of the unknown isle, inasmuch as it is the 
first extant description, deserves to be quoted in full: 


‘And the next day, the last but one of the said month, 
the wind came south, one quarter south-west, and we 
sailed west until sunrise on Tuesday, the last day of the 
said month, without seeing any land, except that in the 
evening at sunset, we caught sight of land in appear- 
ance like two islands, which lay some nine or ten leagues 
to the west-south-west of us. And we made that day 
until sunrise the next morning about forty leagues in 
‘a westerly direction, And pursuing our course we came 
in sight of what had looked to us like two islands, which 
was mainland, that ren south-south-east and north- 
north-west as far as a very fine headland, named by us 
cape Orleans. 

‘All this coast is low and flat but the finest land one 
can see, and full of beautiful trees and meadows. Yet 
we could find along it no harbor; for the shore is low 
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and skirted all along with sandbanks, and the water is 
shallow. We went ashore in our longboats at several 
places, and among others at a fine river of little depth, 
where we caught sight of some Indians in their canoes 
who were crossing the river. On that account we named 
this river Canoe River. But we had no further acquaint- 
ance with the savages as the wind came up off the sea, 
and drove upon the shore, so that we deemed it advis- 
able to go back with our long-boats to the ships. We 
headed north-east until the next morning (Wednesday), 
the first day of July, at sunrise, at which hour came up 
fog with overcast sky, and we lowered the sails until 
about ten o’clock, when it brightened up and we had 
sight of cape Orleans and of another cape that lay 
about seven leagues north, one quarter north-east of it, 
which we named Indian cape. To the north-east of this 
cape, for about half a league, there is a very dangerous 
shoal and rocky bar. At this cape a man came in sight 
who ran after our long-boats along the coast, making 
frequent signs to us to return towards the said (Indian) 
point. And seeing these signs we began to row towards 
him, but when he saw that we were returning, he started 
to run away and to flee before us. We landed opposite 
to him and placed a knife and a woollen girdle on a 
branch; and then returned to our ships. That day we 
coasted this shore some nine or ten leagues to try and 
find a harbour, but could not do so; for, as I have 
already mentioned, the shore is low and the water shal- 
low. We landed that day in four places to sce the trees 
which are wonderfully beautiful and very fragrant. We 
discovered that there were cedars, yew-trees, pines, 
white elms, ash trees, willows and others, many of them 
unknown to us and all trees without fruit. The soil 
where there are no trees is also very rich and is covered 
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with pease, white and red gooseberry bushes, straw- 
berries, raspberries and wild oats like rye, which one 
would say had been sown there and tilled. It is the best- 
tempered region one can possibly see and the heat is 
considerable. ‘There are many turtle-doves, wood- 
pigeons and other birds. Nothing is wanting but har- 
bours.” 


‘The geographical vagueness of the above descr’ 
tion has led to much controversy as to the “two is- 
lands” first seen by Cartier. Mr. W. F. ‘Tidmarsh 


of Charlottetown, who recently followed Cartier’s + 


course in a schooner at the same time of the year and 


also saw what looked like two islands in the distance, .» 
identifies them as Campbell's Point and Cape Syl- 


vester, which jut out from the north shore into the 


Gulf of St. Lawrence about five miles west of East | 


Point;? but Mr. Biggar still favors Cape Turner and 
Cape Tryon.‘ All authorities agree in identifying 
Cape Orleans as Kildare Cape and Indian Cape as 
North Cape. Mr. Biggar also identifies Canoe River 
as Cascumpeque Bay rather than Malpeque Bay." 


After the brief visit of Cartier in 1534, silence © 


again settles over the land, only to be broken by the 
soft tread of the Indian hunter, the swish of his 
arrow through the trees, or the fierce yell of triumph 
at the fall of his quarry, until fishermen again fre- 
quent its shores and discover its insular conformation 

2 Biggar, The Voyages of Jacques Cartior, pub. by Pub. Arch, 
of Can, pp. 89-48. 

2 Warburton, A History of Prince Edward Island, p. 11. 

+ Biggar, ibid., p. 39, note 8. 

5 Ibid., p. 41, note 8. 
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early in the next century. It is not difficult to explain 
the apparent neglect of the little island: the north 
coast was not easy of access owing to the fact that 
the mouths of the harbors were obstructed by sand 
dunes; the early explorers were westward bound 
seeking the Western Sea or a passage to Cathay; fish 
and fur were so abundant in Newfoundland and the 
Strait of Belle Isle as to make it unnecessary for 
fishermen or traders to seek new fields of effort, espe- 
cially in a region where the ice lingered in the lap of 
May. Hence it is not until much later that the islands 
of the Gulf again interest Frenchmen although the 
Basques may have hunted the whale and the walrus 
there in the sixteenth century. 

While it is probable that the island had been 
charted by traders from St. Malo in 1595, it was first 
shown on a map of the period by Champlain who 
never visited it himself but seems to have got his 
information from fishermen. His map of 1604 finds 
no place for Isle Saint Jean although his reference 
to it in Des Sawoages shows that he was aware of its 
existence as early as 1603; that of 1612 reveals it as 
a mere speck off the coast of Acadia; but in that of 
1632 it is correctly placed, carefully outlined, and 
definitely named. ‘The name Saint Jean was doubt- 
less derived from the supposititious St. John’s Island 
shown inside and outside Cape Breton at intervals on 
all maps subsequent to Reinal’s map of 1505. This 
name St. John clung to the island in either the 
French or the English form until 1798. 


* Publications of Champlain Society, No. 14, p. 188. 
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Apart from maps the next déscription of Isle 


Saint Jean, that has come down to us, is that of # 
Nicholas Denys, who in his Description and Natural 
History of Acadia writes of it as follows: 


Returning to our Islands of Brion and Magdeleine, 
these are only rocks, and upon them are Firs inter- 
mingled with little Birches. At eight or ten leagues 
therefrom one meets with Isle Saint Jean, upon the 
route to Isle Perce. One passes in view of it (or not) 
according to the direction of the winds. It is necessary 
nbt to approach near to it, for all the coast on this 
side of the Bay is nothing but sand, which forms flats 
for more than a league out to sea. This island has all of | 
twenty-five or thirty leagues of length, and one league © 
of breadth in the middle. It is almost the shape of a 
crescent, and pointed at the two ends. The side which is 
opposite the mainland is bordered with rocks. There are 
two éoves, through which two rivers pass to discharge 
into the sea. Longboats are able to enter, for within are 
a kind of small harbours. On this side the woods are 
very fine. Such land as it has seems rather good. ‘This 
island is covered with almost nothing but Firs mingled 
with some Beeches and Birches. On the side which faces 
the Great Bay there are also two harbours, from which 
issue two little streams, but the entrances are very shal- 
low, (though) there is water enough within. I once - 
entered that which is nearest to the point of Miscou. 
I have seen there three large Basque vessels, but, in 
order to enter, it was necessary to discharge them of 
everything in the roadstead, to carry everything on 
shore, and to leave only the ballast to sustain the vessel. 
‘Then it was necessary to lay her upon her side as 
though she was careened, then to tow her inside with the 
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boats. They came out in the same manner, after which 
all the fish were taken to the roadstead for loading. One 
can no more go there at present, its entrances being 
closed up, and the risk too great, That which induced 
them to go there was the abundance of fish which exists 
on this coast. Besides they were near the Banc aux 
Orphelins (Orphan Bank) on which the fish are as large 
as those of the Grand Banc. The sea enters very far 
into parts of this island, and thus produces great 
meadows, and many ponds. In all these places water- 
fowl are abundant, and there occurs plenty of feeding- 
ground. They make their nests, and moult, there, One 
finds here Cranes, (and) Geese white and gray as in 
France. As for Moose, there are none of them. There 
are Caribou, which are another species of Moose. They 
have not such strong antlers: the hair is denser and 
longer, and nearly all white. They are excellent to eat. 
‘Their flesh is whiter than that of Moose. Few of them 
are found there; the Indians find them too good to let 
them increase. This beast has the brain divided into two 
by a membrane which makes it like two brains.” 


From the geographical point of view this deserip- 
tion adds little to that of Cartier. Unless he was 
actually suppressing his information, because of com- 
petition, Denys gives no hint that he knew anything 

-of the magnificent harbors which today boast the 
names of Charlottetown, Summerside, and George- 
town. So too his account of the woods and of the fur- 
bearing animals leaves much to be desired. On the 
whole it would be true to say that during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the island was 


1 Pub. Champ. Soe., No. 2, pp. 207-209, 
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visited only rarely by fishermen and traders; and 


that these, apart from discovering its location and 
its insular formation, confined their explorations to ., 


the immediate necessities of drying codfish, bartering 
for furs, or chasing the walrus and the seal. Such 
necessities did not involve a knowledge of either the 
rivers or the harbors, as a landing could easily be 


effected in many little bays, coves, or beaches all” 


round the coast where their temporary establish- 
ments would leave few indications of their restless 
activities. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Fur Trade and the Sedentary Fishery 
(la pesche sedentaire) 


DURING the seventeenth century Isle Saint Jean 
was included in a number of granis that were made 
to individuals or companies for control of the fur 
trade or the establishment of a sedentary fishery on 
the coasts of Acadia and in the Gulf of St. Law- 


rence. 

The ordinary fishing for dry or green cod had 
been a transient, summer business, conducted by men 
who brought their vessels and supplies from France 
in the spring and returned in the summer or early 
autumn. The green cod were taken on the banks, 
piled and salted on the vessels, and rushed off to their 


markets in Europe. Dry cod were taken to a beach 
on some island or on a convenient point of the main- 
land to be cured, after which they also were hurried 
off to market. One of the most interesting features 
of the dry cod fishery was the dégrat, a name which 
has been perpetuated in more than one place in 
eastern Canada. This mode of fishing is described 
by Denys as follows: 


There are scarcely any harbours where there are not 
several vessels, At the Isle Pereée I have seen as many 
as eleven, since this is the best place for the fishery. 
This number of vessels which are found in one place 
nevertheless obtain fish. There are places where there 
are taken every day fifteen, twenty, and thirty thou- 
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sands of fish, not counting that which is being done in 
all the éther places, and a fishery of this extent lasts 


six weeks or two months. This thins out the Cod im- 3] 


mensely, and makes it depart, and the quantity of the 


Cod (taken) makes also the Mackerel leave, and the © 


Herring which the Cod chases. This brings it about that 
the fishermen no longer find the fishing upon the usual 
grounds. This obliges the captains to make dégrats to 
follow the fish. For this purpose the captain sends boats 


to the fishery at one place and another, at five, six, and 


seven leagues from the staging, to ascertain where per- 
chance the fish have gone. They do not return until the 
evening of the next day, and each one makes report of 
that which he has found. Upon this the captain makes 
a selection, after having conferred with his beach-mas- 
ter and his pilot. The selection of the place being de 


termined, orders are given to all the boats to go on the ~ 


morning of the next day and make their fishery at that 
spot, and to carry their fish to the place of the dégrat. 
In order to prepare that which is needful he also starts 
off the two land boats, one of which is a barge (char- 
roy), 6 double boat in which the middle room is as large 
again as the others, and bottomed with boards for 


carrying the salt from the ship to the staging. It is 3 
loaded with salt and with boards for making a table on % 


barrels, which are also carried. The boat carries drink, 


bread, and everything which is necessary for the dress-.: 
ing of the fish. A part of the shore crew goes there also 


for that purpose, with the pilot. Having arrived at the 


dégrat, everything is unloaded on shore. As a sleeping 


place for the men, a little camp is hastily made which 
is covered by a sail brought on purpose. Then the 
boards are arranged, with which is built a table on 
which the Cod are dressed as on the staging. It is salted 
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in the same way. Each one sets to work after the fisher- 
men have come, and a boy prepares the supper whilst 
the fish are being dressed. Having finished this they go 
to supper, and then to sleep. The boatswains go also to 
fill their barrels and baskets in order to set out the next 
day in the morning, to return to the sea as usual. 

The dégrat will last sometimes eight, ten, or fifteen 
days before the fish move to another place. All the fish- 
ermen are liable to this dégrat. If there are several ves- 
sels in one harbour they do not always go to make their 
dégrat at the same place; that depends upon the fancy 
of the captain, if he has experience, or according as the 
older masters of boats may counsel him. These relate 
the good fortune which has befallen them at this same 
juncture, when they were obliged to make dégrat. There 
is much chance in this, unless one has a great experi- 
ence in the fishery and has long frequented the coast 
and all the harbours in which (vessels) are placed for 
making the fishery. For the Cod does not go every year 
to the same place. The fishery which will be one year 
upon one bank will be exterminated by the great number 
who go there together. Thus the year following the 
fishery is obliged to seck another bank, where the Cod 
will not have occurred the preceding year+ 


But it had long been the dream of the more enter- 
prising captains of this industry to establish a sed- 
entary fishery for which their countrymen would be 
encouraged to settle at various strategic points, and 
to erect permanent stages for drying fish, together 
with such storehouses as were necessary for the con- 
duct of the fishery and for the sustenance of the 


1Pub, Champ. Soe., No. 2, pp. 824-826, 
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fishermen. Incidentally these residents would become! 
inhabitants of the new lands, their needs would be! 
supplied annually by the vessels which should be sent 
out to carry their fish to Europe; and out of this two- 
fold activity would arise double profit for the 
founders of this industry, while the enterprise as a * 
whole, in that it provided colonies for France ands, 
fish for Catholic Europe, would redound to the wel- 
fare of France and to the glory of God. 4 

The sedentary fishery offered further advantages 
in that permanent residents could emulate the Indiang 
in capturing the walrus and the seal which fre-¥ 
quented the shores of Isle Saint Jean and the Mag#} 
dalens. It was the prospect of expanding the fishi 
industry to include the walrus and the seal which® 
induced the various grantees to ask for Isle Saint” 
Jean and the other islands in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The walrus was sought after for its teeth and. 
its hide, the seal for its fur, the cod as food, and all, 
three for their oils. 

‘Though in other parts of New France the tad 
trade monopolized the time and circumscribed th 
ambitions of the adventurers from the Old World, onf| 
the coasts of Acadia and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
the fisheries called forth the greater rivalry and; 
produced the greater wealth. The life of the fur- 
trader here was much less romantic than that of the, 
inland trader, and it neither required nor developed 
that vigorous type of character which was called 
forth by the distances, the perils, the rivalries of 
the Western trade, On the other hand there was a: 
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yomence about the fishery which appealed very 
strongly to the adventurers of seventeenth-century 
France, one of whom, Nicolas Denys, has preserved 
it for all time in his Description and Natural His- 
tory of Acadia. In his introduction to this book, 
Professor Ganong says: “The narrative gives us an 
understanding of that fascination in the fisherman’s 
life which led into it so many strong men regardless 
of its dangers and its labor. It gratified many of 
their most primitive instincts. There was adventure 
aplenty, the joy of rugged health, the lure of the 
unknown just beyond, the charm of outdoor life 
beside a fair harbor during the beautiful Acadian 
summer, the gratification of taking wild things at 
will without any to hinder, the gaming it was to find 
perhaps no fish at all, but perhaps the greatest of 
loads, the triumph of overcoming physical difficul- 


ties, the satisfaction of seeing the fruits of hard labor 
growing daily in visible piles before the eyes, the 
delight of embarking much goodly spoils to return 


full sail to far away homes and families.”* 


Isle Saint Jean was first included in a grant to 
Nicholas Denys, La Grande Barbe, whose rather 
vague description of the island has already been 
-quoted in the preceding chapter. That description 
had been published exactly forty years after his first 
appearance in the new world. He had come to Acadia 
in 1632 with the new Governor, Isaac de Razilly, 
who resumed possession for the French after the 
treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. Until Razilly’s death 
2 Pub. Champ. Soc., No. 2, p. 81. 
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in 1635, he had been engaged in fishing and lumber 
ing at Rossignol and La Have. When Razilly had 
been succeeded by Daulnay Charnisé and the western. 
part of Acadia had been granted to La Tour, Denys 
seems to have been given some special control of 
eastern Acadia from Cap de Canseau to Cap de 
Rosiers, including the islands of the Gulf of St... 
Lawrence—a widely scattered domain uninhabited 
save by the wandering Indian and the equally no- 
madic fisherman. He established a sedentary fisher 

at Chedabouctou, investigated the possibilities of | 
Cape Breton and founded a trading post at Miscou. J 
In the meantime a conflict had broken out between 
Charnisé and La Tour, almost as disastrous to the# 
colony as the previous invasion of the New England- 
ers had been; and Charnisé in the pride of victory. * 
expelled Denys from Miscou. On the death of Char- 
nisé he concentrated his efforts on Cape Breton, and. 
with his brother Simon built forts and attempted set- 
tlement at St. Peters and St. Annes. But from here 
also he was expelled by agents of Charnisé’s widow. j 
After prospecting at Nepisiguit he returned to St.4 
Peters but was caught at a disadvantage by Leg 
Borgne, a creditor of Charnisé, who destroyed his} 
nascent establishments and carried him prisoner toi 
Port Royal. On being released he proceeded to. 
France and on December 8, 1653, secured from the 
Company of New France and Miscou a grant of the 
territory over which he had recently roamed witl 
such varied fortune in return for a payment of! 
15,000 livres and on condition of planting within the 
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extent of his grant and within the space of six years, 
“at least two settlements each of forty families of 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman French, or a single 
one of eighty families, of maintaining a sufficient 
number of good and virtuous ecclesiastics for hold- 
ing divine service, aiding the said families, and labor- 
ing for the conversion of the Indians.” Out of respect 
for Denys” experience and merit, the Company fur- 
ther agreed to nominate him to the King as Governor 
within this domain for an uninterrupted period of 
nine years; but, in default of either the payment of 
the 15,000 livres or the fulfilment of the conditions 
of settlement, the Company was to have a free hand 
to dispose of the territories concerned without liabil- 
ity to any claim from Denys for compensation. 

By Letters Patent of January 30, 1654, Denys 
was confirmed in his grant and in the title of Gover- 
nor and Lieutenant General of the territory from 
Cap de Canceaux to Cap de Rosiers. As these letters 
patent illustrate both the motives and the prodigal- 
ity of the Royal favor and the general attitude of the 
century toward colonial expansion they are given in 
full as follows: 


Louis, by the grace of God, King of France and of 
“Navarre; To all present and to come. Being well in- 
formed and assured of the laudable and praiseworthy 
affection, care, and industry of the Sicur Nicolas 
Denys, Esquire, who was’formerly appointed and con- 
stituted by the Company of New France Governor in 
all the extent of the Great Bay of Saint-Laurens and 
islands adjacent, beginning with the Cap de Canceaux 
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as far as Cap de Rosiers in New France; and who dur- 
ing nine or ten years past has devoted and usefully 
employed all his efforts there, as well in the conversion’ 
of the Indians of that country to the Christian faith 
and religion, as also in the establishment of our author.” 
ity through all the extent of the said country, where he 
has built two forts and contributed his utmost to the 
support of sundry religious ecclesiastics to instruct the 
children of the said Indians, and has worked at clearing 
the lands where he has had several habitations built, 
and would have continued this work had he not been: 
prevented by Charles de Menou, Sieur Daulnay Char- 
nisé, who, by force of arms and without any right, ha 
driven him therefrom, depriving him on his own private) 
authority of the said forts, provisions and merchandise) 
without making any return therefor, and had even dey 
stroyed the said habitations: Such is the result that 
order to restore the said country, and to re-establish it 
in its original condition so that it may be capable of: 
receiving the colonies which had begun to be established 
through means of the said habitations which had been}. 
there made and established, together with the forts, 
which the said Charnisé has seized upon, it is necessary 
to send there a man of ability, versed in the knowled 

of those parts and faithful to our service, in order 
take back the said forts or to construct others, and to 
replace the said country under our dominion and the 
said company in its rights granted it by the edict of its 
establishment: and for the defence of the said country/| 
to fortify and guard the said forts and those which will 
be built, with a sufficient number of soldiers and other#] 
things necessary, where it is expedient to make large) 
disbursements: To render us a service of this impor- 
tance, being assured of the zeal, devotion, industry»; 
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courage, valour, good and wise conduct of the said 
Sieur Denys, who has been nominated and presented to 
us by the said Company, we have, of our certain knowl- 
edge, full power and royal authority confirmed, and do 
confirm anew, this Sieur Denys in so far as is or may 
be necessary, and have ordered and established, and do 
order and establish by these presents, signed by our 
own hand, (as) Governor and our Licutenant-General, 
representing our person, in all the country, territory, 
coasts, and confines of the Great Bay of Saint Laurens, 
to commence with the Cap de Canceaux as far as the 
Cap des Rosiers, Isles de Terre-neufve, Isles du Cap- 
Breton, de Saint-Jean, and other Islands adjacent, in 
order to re-establish our rule there and the said Com- 
pany of New France in its rights; to make known there 
our name, power, and authority, to subjugate, subdue, 
and bring into obedience the peoples who live there, and 
to have them instructed in the knowledge of the true 
God and in the light of the Christian faith and religion; 
and to command there both by sea and land, to decree 
and to have done everything that he may believe ought 
and could be done to support and keep the said places 
under our authority and sway, with power to appoint, 
establish, and institute all officers, as well of war as of 
justice, both for the first time and thereafter in future, 
to nominate and present them to us for their appoint- 
ments, and to give them our Letters necessary thereto; 
“ and in accordance with the trend of events, with the 
advice and counsel of the most prudent and capable 
persons, to establish laws, statutes, and ordinances 
conformable (so far as he may be able) to our own; to 
make treaties and to contract for peace alliance and 
confederation with the said peoples or others having 
power and command over them; to make open war upon 
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them for establishing and maintaining our authority, 
and freedom of trade and business between our subjects 
and them, and in other matters that he may consider 
appropriate: To enjoy and grant to our subjects who 
will live there, or will trade in the said country or with” 
the natives thereof, favours, privileges, and honours 
according to the qualities and merits of the persons 
under our good pleasure. IT IS OUR WILL and inten-., 
tion that the said Sieur Denys shall reserve to himself, 
appropriate, and enjoy fully and peacefully all the 
lands previously conceded to him by the said Company: 
of New France, to him and his heirs, and to grant andj 
alienate such part of these as he may think best, as well 
to our said subjects who shall inhabit them, as to the, 
said natives so far as he shall judge it to be well, acy 
cording to the qualities, merits, and services of thet, 
respective persons; (that he shall) have careful search 
made for mines of Gold, Silver, Copper, and other” 
metals and minerals, and have them brought and con- 
verted to use, as is prescribed by our ordinances, re: 
serving for us, from the profit which shall arise from 
those of Gold and Silver only, ten per cent., and we 
leave and assign to him that which would appertain t 
us from any of the other metals and minerals, in orde 
to help him to meet the other expenses which his said 
charge will bring him. IT IS OUR WILL that the sai 
Sieur Denys, exclusively and over all others, shall enjoyt 
the privilege, power and right to traffic and make the: 
fur trade with the said Indians throughout all the ex: 
tent of the said country of mainland and coast of the,| 
Great Bay of Saint-Laurens, Terre-neufve, Cap-Breton; 
and other islands adjacent, to enjoy all the privileges 
above declared, (himself) and those whom he will apy 
point, and to whom he will wish to give the charge; and 
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that right should be done him by the widow of the said 
Daulnay Charnisé and her heirs for all the losses and 
damages that he has suffered because of the said Daul- 
nay Charnisé, Furthermore, we have given and do give, 
granted and do grant, to the said Sieur Denys the 
right, power, and authority to form a sedentary Com- 
pany for the fishery of Cod, Salmon, Mackerel, Herring, 
Sardines, Sea-cows, Seals, and other fishes which are 
found throughout the extent of the said country, the 
coast of Acadia as far as the Virginias, and the adja- 
cent islands. Into which country will be received all the 
inhabitants of the said country, for such part as they 
may wish to enter upon, and to participate in the 
profits in accordance with what each one shall have put 
into it. And it is forbidden to all persons, of whatsoever 
quality and condition they may be, to undertake over 
his said company to make the said sedentary fishery 
through all the extent of the said country, but with 
exception, however, for our subjects, to whom it is our 
will and intention to provide that throughout the said 
country of New France, with ships and in such har- 
bours and ports as may seem to them good, they may 
make the fishery of green and dry fish, quite in the usual 
way, without any possibility of being in any way dis- 
turbed by the said company. We make very express 
prohibition and refusal to all merchants, masters, and 
captains of vessels, and others of our native subjects 
+ of the said country, of whatsoever state or condition 
they may be, to carry on the fur trade with the Indians 
of the said country, as well as the said sedentary fishery, 
without his express leave and permission, on penalty in 
case of disobedience of entire confiscation of their ves- 
sels, arms, munitions, and merchandise to the profit of 
the said Sieur Denys, and of ten thousand livres fine. 
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Authority is given the said Sieur Denys to stop them 
by all means, and to arrest those contravening our said 
prohibitions, their ships, arms, and provisions, to bring 
them into the hands of justice for proceedings to be 
taken against the persons and goods of those disobey- 
ing, as will be deemed fitting. And in order that this 
intention and will may be well known, and that no one 
may pretend that he was ignorant of it, We decree and 
order all of our officers and justices to whom it apper- 
tains, that at the request of the said Sieur Denys they 
are obliged to have these presents read, published, and 
registered, and to have the contents of them kept and 
observed punctually, being bound to post and publish 
in the ports and harbours and other places in our King- 
dom, in countries and lands under our authority, as 
need may arise, a summary extract of their contents, 
It is our will that to copies which shall be duly collated 
by any of our well-beloved and trusty Counsellors, Sec- 
retaries, or Royal Notary, by this requirement, credit 
shall be given (as) to the present original. For such is 
our pleasure. In witness whereof we have had our seal 
affixed to these presents. GIVEN at Paris, the thirtieth 
of January, one thousand, six hundred and fifty-four, 
and of our reign the eleventh. Sealed with the great seal 
of green wax, in strings of red and green silk. Signed, 
LOUIS. And upon the fold, By the King DE LOME- 
NIE. And upon the margin, Visa. And under, collated 
with the original by me, Counsellor and Secretary of 
the King, King’s Houschold and Crown of France, and 
of his finances, signed LA BORIE, with paraph.’ 


8 Pub. Champ. Soc., No. 2, pp. 61-67; also Public Archives of 
Canada, F* Vol. 8, p. 215: this account of Denys is based upon 
Professor Ganong’s introduction. 
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Clothed with Royal authority, Denys now re- 
turned to his old site at St. Peters. The capture of 
‘Acadia by the English in 1654 does not seem to have 
affected him in any way as he lived there quietly with 
his wife and children, trading with the Indians, fish- 
ing, lumbering, building vessels, and farming enough 
for the needs of the little settlement. But whether 
because of the English control of Acadia (1654- 
1667) or from neglect, he did not fulfil the condi- 
tions of his grant in regard to settlement. Accord- 
ingly in 1663 much to his disgust part of his domain 
was granted to Sr. Frangois Doublet, a captain in 
the navy. 

This grant to Doublet was dated January 19, 
1668, and included the Magdalens and Isle Saint 
Jean. In return for fishing privileges on the coasts 
of these islands, Doublet undertook to plant a colony 
there, to clear and cultivate the lands, and to make a 
small annual payment to the Company of New 
France and Miscou. But he was not to engage in the 
far-trade either within or beyond the limits of his 
concession.* 

Doublet sailed for the Magdalens in the summer of 
1663 and inaugurated his sedentary fishery. On his 
return to France he formed an ‘association with 
Frangois Gon, Sr. de Guineé, and Claude de Lande- 
mare to exploit the concession. In the winter of 1664 
arrangements were made for despatching two ships 
to carry out supplies and to bring back the fish 
caught by the men whom he had left in the Magda- 


4M V, Vol. 1, p. 18. 
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lens during the winter. But in the spring he died 
and his son, Louis Doublet, having despatched the 
ships, applied to the King for the continuance of the 
charter in his name, failing which he and his father’s 
associates should be compensated for their losses, 
The records reveal neither the King’s answer nor the 
ultimate fate of the association; but its failure may 
be gathered from the following reference of Denys, 
who resented the intrusion of Doublet into his do- 
main and, though apparently unaware of his rival’s 
death, did not weep over the result. 


After that there came a man named Doublet from 
Normandy, who thought himself more clever than all 
the others. It is true, judging from what he says him- 
self, he is capable of many things. He had heard tell of 
the fishery from the fishermen of the country, how the 
work is done, and that which is practised there. Here 
was a man wise by hearsay. He imagined himself capable 
of undertaking this sedentary fishery. He went to 
Rouen, spoke of it to sundry persons, and accomplished 
so much by his arguments that he formed a company 
and went to establish himself at the Isles de la Magde- 
laine. Through aid of his associates he obtained from 
the old Company of New France a concession of the 
Isles de la Magdelaine on condition that he should not 
make any traffic or trade with the Indians. ‘Then he 
made an embarkation with two vessels, with everything 
he thought necessary for his establishment. He arrived 
at Isle Percée, and learned that these islands (the Mag- 
dalens) belonged to me, of which he did not take any 
great account. He went to La Magdelaine, where he 
made his establishment, and set at work all his fisher 
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men, (who were) Basques and Normans. All that being 
set agoing, he came with a large crew to find me, at 
Saint Pierre in the Island of Cap Breton, He told me 
he had come to inform me of the concession of the Com- 
pany. He gave me an account of his plan, the means 
that he would take to make his business successful, and 
all his supposed great profits. Finally, I asked him if 
he had not other means than those. He answered that 
this was infallible, and that it could not turn out other- 
wise. “I am easy in mind,” said I to him, “through 
knowing your intentions ; I am now undisturbed ; I shall 
never have the trouble of going to chase you away from 
a concession which the Company has no power to grant 
you, since it has put me in possession of it more than 
ten years ago. In three years you will leave it ruined by 
the expense, and your associates there will lose every- 
thing they have put into it.” I took leave of him, and 
let him do it. He went away at the end of two years, as 
Thad predicted to him, his company being disheartened 
by the losses in which this clever man had involved 
them,’ 


But if Denys had no occasion to worry about 
Doublet he was to meet with sterner opposition from 
Sr. de La Giraudiere who appears to have secured 
a grant of Canseau from the Company of New 
France about the same time as Doublet. In 1667 he 
arrived in Canseau with 100 men, but after threaten- 
ing Denys and capturing St. Peters, an arrangement 
was arrived at whereby the question of ownership 
should be submitted to the Company.’ It decided in 


5 Pub, Champ. Soc., No. 2, pp. 348-844, 
®Ibid., pp. 102-105, 
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favor of Denys who secured a confirmation of his 
privileges by Letters Patent, dated November 9, 
1667." 

Having returned to Cape Breton he met with a 
disastrous fire in 1669 which totally destroyed his 
settlement at St. Peters. He then retired to Nepisi- 
guit, wrote his book there or in France, and published 
it in 1672, partly as a defence of his cause, partly 
to reimburse himself for his losses. But other troubles 
piled up. The Company of New France, apparently 
becoming convinced that Denys could not achieve a 
settlement of the territory under his control, gradu- 
ally granted it away bit by bit, so that on Denys? 
death in 1688 at the ripe old age of ninety, his one 
abiding legacy to France and to posterity was his 
narrative and descriptive history. 

Two years before his death in 1686, Isle Saint 
Jean had again been included in a grant, this time to 
the Sr. Gautier, who had been interested in the seden- 
tary fishery at Chedabouctou and wished to extend 
his activities to the hunting of seal and walrus in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Sr. Gabriel Gautier was granted the right of 
establishing a sedentary fishery in Isle Saint Jean 
and the Magdalens for the killing of seals in return 
for one-half mare of silver a year payable to the 
treasury of the Western Domain, provided these is- 
lands had not been granted to another since the 
cancellation of the charter of the Company of the 
Occident (December, 1674), and provided they were 


11 II, Vol. 1. 
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not actually possessed by any of the King’s subjects, 
even without title. All others were forbidden to in- 
trade upon this fishery on penalty of confiscation of 
their vessels and merchandise and 3000 livres fine, 
half to go to the Chapel of St. Louis de Chedabouc- 
tou, the other half to Gautier.* 

This company had unusually hard luck from the 
beginning. Establishments were set up in all the is- 
lands, but the ship, Le Diligent, sent out in 1686 was 
so badly damaged that it had to put back to France 
empty, and the codfish was spoiled in the storehouse 
at Chedabouctou. Heavily in debt, the Company sent 
out in April, 1688, the St. Louis, which was lost with 
the entire cargo in Les rades de la Rochelle. Another 
vessel was freighted from the same port with a new 
cargo, but on arriving in Acadia it also was captured 
in August, 1688, by the English, who set out from 
Boston, fell upon Chedabouctou, pillaged, burned, 
and carried off everything. It being a time of peace 
the pretext was put forward that these raiders were 
pirates, 

A second society was formed under pressure from 
the Sr. de Seignelay, including Perrot, once Gover- 
nor of Acadia, and Lagny. 'The society raised funds 
to the amount of 60,000 livres and equipped quite a 
fleet of vessels with arms, munitions, merchandise; 
and proceeded to the site of the first establishment, 
which they found in complete possession of the Eng- 
lish. This expedition also was a dead loss, and the 
society as a result was ruined and dissolved. The only 


8¥o Vol 50-51, pp. 2-4; Cu II, Vol. 1, p. 851 and pp. 417-429, 
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existing record of its fate is comprised in the request 
of Due de Noirmoutiers, 1714, an heir of the Mar- 
quis de Chevry for indemnity to the extent of 224,- 
798 livres/10s., or as an alternative the grant of the 
above-mentioned islands. ‘The Council dismissed the 
claims of the duke and forbade any interference in 
the islands on the part of the heirs of the Marquis of 
Chevry or any other of his associates in the previous 
enterprise.’ 

The abortive efforts of Gautier and his associates 
complete the annals of Isle Saint Jean during the 
seventeenth century. In one sense, the island during 
this period had no history. ‘Though it had been in- 
cluded in all three grants described above, it did not 
in any case become the center of either the fur-trade 
or the sedentary fishery. No doubt the Micmaes domi- 
ciled there pooled their furs with their Indian brothers 
of the mainland when occasion offered, communication 
by water being free and easy. Gautier claimed to 
have erected establishments in all the islands but his 
venture came to nought. Denys visited one of its 
harbors on the north coast but whether Cascumpeque 
or Malpeque, neither his record nor his map gives 
any definite indication. In the meantime, France was 
concentrating upon the St. Lawrence Valley and her 
ships sailed serenely by to Quebec and Montreal. 
Such Frenchmen as straggled over to the island from 
Canso were bent upon securing seals rather than 
extending the bounds of geographical knowledge. So, 
too, the Basques harpooned their whales and re- 


911 VI, Vol. 8 p. 925 Ct Vol. F. 10, pp, 46-48; 316, 
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turned as silently or as boisterously as they had come 
through the Strait of Belle Isle. But Isle Saint Jean, 
by which name it was known in France, floated peace- 
fully on the waves as its Indian name, Abegwet, im- 
plies, reserving its Arcadian pleasures for a later 
century. With the exception of the harmless super- 
stition of the double-brained caribou, added by Sr. 
Denys in 1672, the seventeenth-century ignorance of 
Prince Edward Island remained as complete as it had 
been after Cartier’s visit in 1534. 





CHAPTER III 


Migration from Acadia after the English 
Conquest 


THE closing years of the seventeenth century and 
the first decade of the eighteenth were for the French 
and the English in both Europe and America a 
period of almost unbroken war. For the French colo- 
nies and fisheries in Acadia it was a sad time and 
finally in 1710 Port Royal fell into permanent pos- 
session of the English. By the Treaty of Utrecht of 
1718 the latter were confirmed in possession of Aca- 
dia with undefined limits, of Newfoundland, and of 
the Hudson’s Bay Territory. Cape Breton and the 
islands of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, including Isle 
Saint Jean, remained to the French. These two is- 
lands, hitherto neglected except by nomadic fisher- 
men who fished in the summer and by a few Acadians 
who traded for furs with the savages in winter, now 
assumed an important place in the French scheme of 
colonization. Immediately attention was focussed 
upon Cape Breton, then named Ile Royale, which 
was to be fortified to protect the fisheries, to provide 
a harbor for ships in distress of weather, to provide 
a station for observing the progress of the English 
colonies in that neighborhood, to command the en- 
trance of the Gulf as a link between France and 
Quebec, and to serve as an entrepot for the trade 
between Quebec, France, and the West Indies. It was 
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some years before the possibilities of Isle Saint Jean 
as a source of provisions for Ile Royale were recog- 
nized and when recognition came it was forced upon 
the mother-country by the officers of Ile Royale and 
by the Acadians who sought a new field of endeavor 
beyond the limits of English rule. 

‘The first step in this direction was taken by the 
‘Acadians. Shortly after the capitulation of Port 
Royal a number of the more energetic habitans 
crossed over to Isle Saint Jean with their families to 
try their fortune at fishing and agriculture. On their 
arrival they found that the entire eastern coast to 
the depth of six leagues had been granted to Sr. de 
Louvigny, Major of Quebec, in 1710, and that this 
absentee proprietor had been expected by the general 
Royal edict of July 6, 1711, to place a number of 
inhabitants there within one year from date, failing 
which the grant would be revoked and the territory 
added to the Royal domain. Although the Acadians 
did not relish the idea of holding lands by feudal 
tenure, always preferring direct connection with the 
Crown, they for the time being engaged in the fishery 
and tested the soil by sowing wheat and peas, the 
typical Acadian crop. 

In the meantime, attention was being attracted to 
the island from another direction. Immediately after 
the founding of French power in Ile Royale, de 
Couagne, an engineer, who with Rouville and La 
Ronde Denys had been sent to examine Port Dau- 
phin and the surrounding districts for the officials of 
Louisburg, wrote the Minister urging a thorough 
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investigation of the island and its resources. His let-” 
ter is in part as follows: 


Since my last letter written to Your Grandeur I have 
had very particular details from people of the country 
in regard to L’Ile St. Jean, situated north-west and 
south-west in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. M. de Coste. 
belle, our Governor, ought to give Captain de La Ronde 
of the garrison and myself an order to explore it. There 
is evidence that this would be not without value inas- 
much as the island is very considerable because of its 
good harbors, its codfish, its land and its good wood, 
and as it has never been well-known I would be honored 
to return a faithful account to Your Grandeur and to 
assure you of the exactitude with which I would acquit 
myself of this commission.* 


The Minister intent upon other plans made no 
effort to avail himself of the patriotism and zeal of 
M, Couagne. At this time the fortunes both of Louis 
XIV and of France were at a low ebb. Though the 
throne of Spain had been won it was at the price of 
bankruptcy. It was all that the aged monarch and 
the impoverished nation could do to establish Tle 
Royale. Even here some six years passed before a 
final decision was reached as to the headquarters of 
the new colony; and when this decision had been 
reached the opportunity had been let slip to secure 
the transference of the Acadian population en masse. 
By the Treaty of Utrecht such Acadians as were 
unwilling to become British subjects were granted 
the privilege of removing from British territory 
1C11 V, Vol. 8, p. 209. 
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within a limited period. Subsequent to the Treaty, 
Queen Anne had agreed that those Acadians who 
removed should be allowed to sell their lands before 
doing so This latter concession was a barren one 
for if the Acadians had availed themselves of it in 
any numbers there would have been no one to buy; 
and it could hardly be expected that the British Gov- 
ernment would itself become the purchaser and in- 
demnify the Acadians for lands which were already 
theirs by the fortunes of war. This should be remem- 
bered in view of the arguments advanced on behalf 
of the Acadians who remained and tried to serve two 
masters, to be faithful to the King of France and 
Joyal to the King of England. 

From out this chequered period two facts clearly 
emerge: the King of France wanted the Acadians to 
move to Ile Royale, and the King of England wanted 
them to stay in Acadia, Had the Acadians been con- 
vinced that their colony would never be reconquered 
by France they would probably have made the sacri- 
fice expected of them and migrated en masse. Had 
they really wanted to migrate, all that the few Eng- 
lish in the colony could have done would not have 
prevented them, Annapolis during the first years 
under the new régime was so ill manned and so neg- 
lected that one of its officers wrote: “There is not 
so much as a plaister for a cut finger in the garri- 
son.” 

2 Warrant dated June 23, 1713, A, 27, B.T.N.S., Vol. 1. 


8 Capt, Aldridge to Nicholson, January 16, 1715, B, 15, B:T.N.S., 
Vol. 2, 
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All that the Acadians had to do was to pick up 
their movables and drive their cattle to Bay Verte, 
Tatamagouche, or Chibouctou, and with assistance 
from Ile Royale they would have reached their desti- 
nation unmolested. This was what the French Goy- 
ernment hoped they would do, and it was lavish in 
its promises of reward and assistance. By special 
agents, through its missionaries, and in other ways 
it brought pressure upon them but the Acadians 
clung to their lands made dear to them by their own 
labors, made sacred by the graves of their fathers, 
To the missionaries, to the French officials at He 
Royale, to the Minister in France, they one and all. 
began to make excuses. At one time they preferred 
Isle Saint Jean, at another they preferred Baye de 
Chaleurs, at another they feared the English. But 
behind all was the ever-present love of Acadia and 
the ever-springing hope that it would be recovered 
by France. 

‘The apparent indecision of the Acadians, as well 
as the impatient inefficiency of the mother-country, 
is reflected in the correspondence of the period. The 
French Government, because of its weakness and its 
poverty and because of its fear of Spain at this, 
crucial period, was very anxious not to antagonize 
the English. Consequently it would not support any 
strong measures on the part of its agents in Ile Roy- 
ale, but relied entirely upon the Acadian fear of the 
English and upon the influence of their missionaries 
in behalf of France. On the other hand the French 
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officials at Ile Royale were greater in promises than 
in performance. 

Accordingly official France wavers between Ile 
Royale and Isle Saint Jean, but favors the former 
while urging removal at all events to French terri- 
tory. On March 21, 1714, the Minister writes to 
[Hermitte, Acting Governor of Ile Royale: “If the 
‘Acadians prefer to go to Isle St. Jean or to Baie des 
Chaleurs, they must not be refused; the great thing 
js that they should leave Acadia. 

On March 23, 1714, he writes to Pére Justinien !! 
expressing his regret at the difficulties which prevent 
the Acadians removing to Ile Royale and urging 
their migration thither rather than to the other 
places suggested because in Ile Royale they will have 
everything they desire: good lands, the best timber 
in the world, splendid pastures and hay close to Baie 
du Brador.* 

In July, 1714, L’Hermitte sent La Ronde Denys 
and de Pensens to negotiate with Governor Nichol- 
son in regard to the removal of the Acadians. With 
the latter’s consent and in the presence of the Gov- 
ernor or his representatives the inhabitants of Port 
Royal, Minas, and Cobequid were assembled and 
almost unanimously agreed to migrate to Ile Roy- 
ale. The total population of these three, together 
with Beaubassin which was not visited and some 
straggling settlements, was estimated at 2400. 

But in spite of their amicable agreement: and their 
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apparent enthusiasm, the Acadians did not budge, 
‘The few who went immediately, it is generally 
agreed, were men of little substance, that shifting 
element of all peoples which in this case was attracted 
by the fervid promises of La Ronde Denys, promises 
which, as it transpired, were not kept at [le Royale, 
and these broken promises, as the missionaries later 
attested, were a factor in determining the Acadians 
of substance to remain as they were. 

On June 4, 1715, the Minister wrote de Costebelle 
and de Soubras to the effect that His Majesty was 
greatly pleased at the fidelity which the Acadians 
manifested in his service, that he was convinced of 
the future security and prosperity of Ile Royale if 
the Acadians would go there. To avoid any risk of 
rupture with the English, in view of the existing 
state of Ile Royale and the jealousy they must feel 
as to this new settlement, no ship would be sent from 
France to transport the Acadians without permission 
of the English; but he urged these officials to adopt 
every possible expedient to attract them there and 
to do their best to prevent them from going to Isle 
Saint Jean." 

In the meantime all attempts on the part of the 
officials at Ie Royale to attract the Acadians proved 
abortive. Consequently the home government began 
to waver and to consider Isle Saint Jean as a possible 
field of endeavor. On the death of Louis XIV, the 
Regency turned the affairs of the Colonies over to a 
Council, the Council of Marine, and this Council 
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corresponded with de Louvigny in regard to his 
grant on the eastern part of Isle Saint Jean. 'The 
latter reported from Quebec that the Acadians who 
had gone there had asked him for grants of land but 
that he had hesitated to make any lest by so doing 
he should interfere with the official policy in regard 
to Ile Royale. However he would be willing to forfeit 
his concession in return for a pension or promotion. 
‘The Council in view of the fact that de Louvigny had 
made no outlay on his concession and because of 
Acadian aversion from feudal tenure, decided to re- 
voke the concession of 1710 and to reunite Isle Saint 
Jean to the Royal domain.” This decision was taken 
in May, 1716, but it was too late to hold even the 
Acadians who had gone there; for, according to a 
report of Governor Caulfield at Annapolis to the 
Lords of Trade, dated May 16, 1716, “The Island 
of St. John is completely abandoned by the people 
of Annapolis who went to settle there. The people 
of Minas resolve to remain where they are.” 

‘The return of these prospectors was as discourag- 
ing to official France as the inactivity of Acadians 
on English territory had been. 'This discouragement 
is expressed by the Council of Marine in a letter to 
the missionaries of Acadia, June 80, 1717, in which 
they say that the King is surprised at the inaction 
of the people of Acadia, after the sacrifices he has 
made to furnish them with provisions for a whole 
year at Ile Royale, but that he hopes they will do 
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all that is necessary to induce these people to remove 
to Ile Royale, otherwise they will incur the just re- 
sentment of the King.” 

From the foregoing narrative it is clear that the 
ties which bound the Acadians to their homes were 
even stronger than their love for France or their 
fear of England in spite of the fact that the latter 
was fed by every species of diplomacy known to 
either missionary or official. It is also clear that the 
tragedy of the Acadian deportation could have been 
averted if the French had faced the facts as they 
were and allowed these innocent settlers to become 
British subjects as their kindred did after the Peace 
of Paris in 1763. When Lawrence deported the 
much-multiplied Acadian population of 1'755 he was 
but following in the footsteps of the French, who had 
set a cruel example at Beaubassin in 1750, and at- 
tempting to solve a difficult problem of assimilation 
by taking the Acadians beyond the reach of alien 
influences in the hope of merging them in the New 
England colonies. For forty years the English had 
been studying their lesson and when they had learned 
it they outdid their tutors in trying to make subjects 
out of “neutrals’—a term unknown to political 
science. 

But while this reflection is now a platitude it was 
not so obvious to the French in 1717. Baulked in 
regard to Ile Royale, they listened to the Comte de 
St. Pierre who offered to plant a settlement in Isle 
Saint Jean in 1719; and once again they hoped to 
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attract the Acadians, family by family, until Port 
Royal, Minas, Cobequid, and Beaubassin should 
know them no more. Henceforth the officials of Te 
Royale were instructed to do all in their power to 
favor the inclination of the Acadians to setile in Isle 
Saint Jean. How far they were successful in this 
respect will appear in succeeding chapters. 
































CHAPTER IV 
The Failure of le Comte de Saint Pierre 


PRIOR to 1719 no permanent settlement had been 
effected in Isle Saint Jean. In August of that year a 
grant of Isle Saint Jean, Miscou, and adjacent is- 
lands was made to Comte de Saint Pierre, First 
Equerry to the Duchess of Orleans, whose husband 
was Regent of France during the minority of Louis 
XV. From a petition signed by Gautier, Nicolas, de 
Crés, and others it would appear that they had 
offered the Count an interest of 10 per cent in the 
venture in return for his influence, but that he had 
betrayed their confidence and secured the concession 
in his own name, and that although they had ad- 
vanced 600 livres for the legal expenses he denied 
making any contract with them. 

Whatever truth may be contained in the petition, 
which bears all the marks of righteous indignation, ' 
the fact remains that he secured to himself and his 
heirs forever in franc alew noble the islands in ques- 
tion on very liberal conditions. In his case, however, 
the administration of justice was reserved by the 
Crown; and of economic rights the Crown also re 
served the products of mines which were to be used 
for the good of the colonists; such lands as might be 
necessary from time to time for the erection of public 
buildings or fortifications, and woods suitable for 
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shipbuilding, although the Count was free to build 
vessels on the islands and to erect sawmills for the 
manufacture of lumber. 

In return for this generous grant Comte de Saint 
Pierre was to acknowledge faith and homage to 
Louisburg, but without dues, while he could collect 
rent from his tenants. He was required to retain or 
indemnify any habitans who might be already set- 
tled, to locate 100 settlers the first year and fifty 
each succeeding year until the islands were popu- 
lated and supplied with necessary live stock, and to 
construct such roads as were necessary for the public 
service. In case he had to build one or more churches 
he was to have the honors of Patron. In the interests 
of his colony he could employ negro slaves provided 
he adhered to the rules and regulations concerning 
them. 

Failing the fulfilment of the above-mentioned con- 
ditions the islands conceded should be reunited to the 
Royal domain, but in the meantime the officials at 
both Quebec and Ile Royale were to be informed of 
the concession and instructed to give the Count a 
free hand, without let or hindrance 

On January 18, 1720, having convinced the Duke 
of Orleans that the Magdalen and Brion Islands were 
near Isle Saint Jean and suitable only for fishing, 
and further that one control was in the best inter- 
ests of all, Comte de Saint Pierre secured a grant of 
these islands also. No conditions were attached to 
this concession and the Count does not pretend to be 
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interested in their colonization. His one concern here 


is the sedentary fishery.* 

In the meantime the Count had entered into part, 
nership with Messrs. Farges and Moras to raise capi- 
tal for the enterprise. He reserved to himself the 
rights of seigniory and property in an area of 1000 
arpents on each island for the purpose of erecting a 
chateau to mark his lordship. Otherwise all the lands, 
rent, and fish were to be regarded as common prop- 
erty. He was to own one-eighth of the stock in liew 
of his title, and to subscribe one-eighth, while Farges 
was to subscribe one-half, and Moras one-fourth, 
The association was to continue for twenty-nine 
years from January 1, 1720; but, if dissolved before 
that date, everything was to be divided on the basis 
of one-fourth to Comte de Saint Pierre, one-half to 
M. Farges, and one-fourth to M. Moras.‘ 

During the spring and early’ summer of 1720 


preparations were pushed on by the new company.” 


Every encouragement was given the partners by the 
Royal officials and at last three ships set out from 
Rochefort bearing the new colonists, the fishermen, 
and their supplies. On the last of the three ships to 
set out was the Sieur de Gotteville de Belleisle, Lieu- 
tenant in the Navy and Chevalier of the order of St. 
Louis, who was given charge of the new establish- 
ment and destined to become Commandant through- 
out the concession on March 9, 1721.! ‘The ships 
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touched at Louisburg where they secured pilots and 
went forward on the great adventure.’ Although the 
sland offered considerable choice as to harbors the 
respective merits of these were still unknown, which 
confirms the view that the various fishermen who had 
hitherto resorted there had made no charts and had 
been concerned only with suitable moorings for com- 
paratively small craft. But the enterprise of Comte 
de Saint Pierre was much more pretentious and now 
a harbor was to be selected suitable for the capital 
of a colony and capable of admitting ships of heavy 
burden. 

While in Louisburg de Gotteville had requested 
St. Ovide de Brouillan, Governor of Ile Royale, to 
allow Denys de La Ronde, an officer of much experi- 
ence in the founding of such establishments, to ac- 
company him to Isle Saint Jean. The request was 
granted, although de La Ronde had been expected 
to report at Quebec, and together they proceeded 
to the island. Here they found the other ships which 
had preceded them already well advanced with the 
work of unloading supplies, having been conducted 
by the pilots to Port La Joye. Together they chose 
the site on which were erected the first official build- 
ings. Though later subject to much criticism because 
it was comparatively poor in natural resources, Port 
La Joye remained the capital throughout the entire 
French period, and under the English the city of 
Charlottetown was erected on the same harbor, not 
far from the original site so hastily selected by de 
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Gotteville and de La Ronde. In this sense the capital 
dates from 170, twenty-nine years before the found- 
ing of Halifax. 

A preliminary account sent by Sr. de Gotteville 
to the Regent of France gives an interesting descrip- 
tion both of the island in its natural state and of the 
chief objects of interest to the French. The island 
was well wooded including among other trees, oak, 
wild cherry, beech, and pine. Some of the pines were 
of enormous size suitable for large masts, others for 
boards and joists. The land was capable of produe- 
ing all sorts of grain, according to the report of the 
laborers whom he had taken out. It was level and 
there were some meadows in which lakes revealed 
themselves at intervals. Codfish were abundant, 
several fishermen of that year having assured him 
that they had caught 450 quintals per shallop, such 
a thing being unknown at either Plaisance or Louis- 
burg. The island possessed a beautiful harbor: one 
could make a citadel inside the points within range 
of a one-pound cannon-ball, on a height to command 
both land and sea. At the entrance to this harbor he 
had actually placed the battery of eight pieces which 
had been sent from Quebec. There were on the island 
a number of Indians who made good company for 
him because of their interest in his activities and fur- 
nished him with game consisting of bustard, duck, 
teal, plover, and “lots of partridge.” He had also 
seen some caribou almost as large as deer. The only 
animals lacking were dogs and horses. He expected 
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to winter 250 inhabitants, as they were coming every 
day from Acadia." 

‘As the above description was discussed in France 
on January 28, 1721, it must have been despatched 
before the close of navigation in the preceding 
autumn. It obviously gives de Gotteville’s first im- 
pressions and was no doubt written within a month 
after his arrival while he was busy with the erection 
of new buildings and had little opportunity to ex- 
plore. Although from the census rolls of a later date* 
we know that two Normans, Francois Douville and 
Charles Charpentier, had settled independently at 
St. Peters in 1719 and that Mathieu Thurin, a 
Canadian, had settled at East Point in the same year, 
de Gotteville does not mention either place or settle- 
ment. Even Port La Joye is not mentioned as such. 
But the catch of fish was evidently made at St. 
Peters, which was always the chief fishing center 
under the French. It is therefore probable that these 
place-names were not chosen immediately. 

De Gotteville and de La Ronde were eager for 
personal distinction and to lay well the foundations 
of the colony. The buildings which they erected to 
house the colonists, the workmen, and the garrison 
of-thirty men were hastily constructed but survived 
with slight repairs until they were destroyed by the 
New Englanders in 1745. One of these buildings was 
to serve as a chapel, was dedicated to St. John the 
Evangelist and placed in charge of a Sulpician 
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priest, René-Charles Breslay, who had seen service 
Canada among both French and Indians. With him.’ 
came a younger member of the same order, Marie: 
Ansélme Metivier, who also had seen service in Can: 
ada. These two remained until 1723 when they gave 
place to the Récollets of Brittany, who had estab- 
lished themselves in Ile Royale. A wooded plot on the 
shore of the entrance to the harbor was reserved for 
a burying ground, and in the center a tall black 
cross was placed to mark the spot and indicate its 
purpose. : 

‘As soon as quarters were prepared and the colo 
nists set out, de Gotteville turned his attention to the 
business of the company. In November he sent de La 
Ronde to Bay Verte and Beaubassin to procure Aca- 
dian carpenters for building ships during the winter 
months; and gave him a free hand to engage such 
other workmen as he should think necessary, “being 
persuaded that he will do nothing but good in the 
interest of the colony.” In the following May de La 
Ronde went to Louisburg to engage and equip every- 
thing necessary for the Company’s fisheries. 

In the meantime three ships had been built on the 
island, one of 100 tons for carrying cod to Europe, 
one of twenty-five tons for the walrus and seal fishery 
in the Magdalens, and one of sixty-five tons for trade 
with the West Indies. 5 

These officials had also been improving their 
knowledge of the colony and its harbors. On Nove 
ber 6, 1721, de La Ronde wrote, “We are in Port La 
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Joye one of the most beautiful harbors that the eye 
could behold? He is also aware of Tranche Mon- 
tagne, a league south of East Point, a harbor suit- 
able for boats only; St. Pierre, fourteen leagues west 
of East Point, capable of receiving vessels of sixty 
tons; Savage Harbor three leagues further west, 
suitable for boats only; Tracadie, three leagues fur- 
ther west, capable of receiving vessels of 100 tons; 
Quiquibougat (Rustico) a harbor for boats, Mal- 

ue for vessels of 200 tons and Cascampeque for 
vessels of 200 to 800 tons. All these harbors were - 
good for fishing as well as for drying and curing 
cod. Apparently Three Rivers (Georgetown) had 
not yet been discovered. 

Of wild animals he mentions martens, otter, squir- 
rels, and foxes of all colors, but no beaver. Deer were 
to be seen and wolves of great size abounded, but the 
elk and the moose had been exterminated by the In- 
dians. Wild fowl were abundant, and, what is strange 
to the modern student, the skylark, the starling, and 
the nightingale. 

De La Ronde also states that settlements already 
exist at Tranche Montagne, Tracadie, and St. Peters 
as well as at Port La Joye where sixteen families 
from France and four from Acadia, totalling 100 
persons, have been established. In regard to Tra- 
cadie the settlement must have been small, and cer- 
tainly it was temporary, for the first official census 
of 1728 shows only four Acadian families there, all 
of whom came in that year. It is probable that de La 
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Ronde was more concerned with his reputation as a. 
colonizer than with strict accuracy and this is not 
the only report of his that must be taken cum grano 
salis. 

This settlement of 1720-1721, such as it was, con- 
sisted largely of colonists from France. Though off- 
cial France had changed its mind and had instructed 
St. Ovide on July 7, 1720, to favor the inclination 
of the Acadians to settle in Isle Saint Jean, he was 
soon to discover that their former avowed preference 
for that island had really been an excuse for not 
going to Ile Royale, preferring as they did to stay 
in Acadia. On November 11, 1720, St. Ovide in- 
formed the Council of Marine that a boat had re 
cently arrived from Isle Saint Jean, by which he had 
learned that Acadians had been there to inspect the 
lands; but that they did not find them as good as 
they had anticipated, being red and dry; and that, 
although there were some natural meadows, he was 
afraid that all his efforts to get them to settle there 
would be vain, as they now preferred Toulouse."* 

‘The little colony also suffered from the competi- 
tion of Ile Royale in the fisheries, Apparently de La 
Ronde’s optimism when purchasing supplies at 
Louisburg had created some excitement and, as 
result, St. Martin and Michel d’Accarette decided to 
engage in the fisheries at Isle Saint Jean. They were 
prosecuted by de Gotteville but the Court of Ad 
miralty at Louisburg condemned him to damages 
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and costs without giving him a hearing. On appeal to 
the Council in Louisburg the case was decided 
against him; but on appeal to the King both judg- 
ments were annulled and a hearing granted in 
Quebec.* 

Comte de Saint Pierre then carried his complaints 
to the King and in March, 1722, received an inter- 
pretation of his grants of 1719 and 170 to the effect 
that he was to have the exclusive monopoly of fishing 
and commerce within a league of the coasts of all the 
islands within his concession; and in addition the 
waters between Isle Saint Jean and the Magdalens 
were declared a mare clausum. Within these limits 
all other fishermen and traders whether from France 
or Ile Royale were forbidden to enter subject to con- 
fiscation of their boats, supplies, and equipment. 

These incidents led the King to establish a sub- 
delegate of the intendant in Isle Saint Jean, who 
should have power to try such cases subject to ap- 
peal to the King, thereby making the colony inde- 
pendent of Ie Royale. On March 10, 1722, Sicur 
Robert Poitier Dubuisson was appointed sub-dele- 
gate of the intendant of New France in Isle Saint 
Jean to administer both civil and criminal justice, 
with power to appoint a recorder, a prosecutor, and 
a notary until the King could make further pro- 
vision. 

In the preceding autumn de Gotteville had asked 
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leave to retire on account of ill health and on Febru: 
ary 3, 1722, Sieur Dubois Berthelot de Beaucours 
was nominated as his successor ; his appointment was 
to date from his arrival and his services were to be 
required for two years. Curiously enough through 
some strange confusion de La Ronde was appointed 
to the same position on February 23, but as de Bean- 
cours, who had been Licutenant de Roi in Ile Royale, 
promptly repaired to his post de La Ronde took a 
holiday in France. De Beaucours remained only one 
year in Isle Saint Jean, and in 1728 returned to Ile 
Royale as Lieutenant de Roi. The Comte de Saint 
Pierre’s recommendation of de Beaucours speaks 
very highly of his qualifications. He had served in 
Canada for thirty years, was a wise man who knew 
local conditions, was much revered by the people and 
a man well calculated to attract Acadians. Further, 
as an engineer he could draw up plans for the forti- 
fications and supervise their execution. On the whole, 
his appointment would assure the success of the 
colony.* 

But there were dishonest men in those good old 
days who sought security in out-of-the-way places, 
Complaints came to the Governor of Ie Royale that 
habitans of his jurisdiction were running off to Isle 
Saint Jean to escape their creditors, and finding 
sanctuary among the fishermen of the north shore. 
To put an end to this practice the Governor and 
Council issued an ordinance forbidding any sailor 
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or habitan of Ile Royale to leave without written per- 
mission of the Governor, and instructing the Gover- 
nor of Isle Saint Jean not to receive any who might 
arrive without such permission, and likewise not to 
allow any habitans of Isle Saint Jean to go to Ile 
Royale without similar credentials.** 

In the meantime the affairs of the Company as 
distinct from the Colony were not prospering suffi- 
ciently to retain the interest of the stockholders. The 
Comte de Saint Pierre made no financial contribu- 
tion in 1722 and as a result a rearrangement of the 
stock was made in October by which Farges and 
Moras assumed greater responsibilities. But they 
also failed to meet their obligations in 1723 and 
1724 while at the same time they were under con- 
stant fire from the merchants and fishermen of Ie 
Royale and St. Malo, who accused them of exercis- 
ing their monopoly with unnecessary rigor and even 
of showing favor to the English, in consequence of 
which the fishing industry was being ruined for the 
subjects of France and by no means adequately con- 
ducted by the Company of the Comte de Saint Pierre. 
Matters came to a head in the autumn of 1724. Au-) 
bert, the financial director of the Company in Isle’ 
Saint Jean, was beset on all sides by importunate 
creditors and by the habitans dependent upon him. 
At the same time Roberge, captain of the brigantine 
La Chimene, which had done such damage to poach- 
ers upon the fishing grounds, threatened to.go off to 
France and desert the colony. “God preserve me, if 
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no help comes,” he exclaimed in despair. But no 
help came and on November 27, 1724, de Mézy, 
Commissaire at Ile Royale, wrote the Minister that’ 
almost all the habitans of Isle Saint Jean had been 
obliged to abandon the colony and had come to Ile 
Royale; that he had embarked all those who would 
have been at the charge of the King and sent them 
with their families to France; that those who had 
claims on the insolvent Company were sent back to 
Port La Joye to lay their case before M. Dubuisson 
as he himself had no jurisdiction on the island; thet 
M. Dubuisson and Roberge had seized all the effects 
of the Company including the brigantine La Chi: 
mene, and had come with the creditors to Tle Royale 
to settle their affairs with the much-harassed M. 
Aubert; that he had tried to bring the different 
parties to an agreement, but, having failed, allowed 
matters to take their course when everything was 
sold at auction and the proceeds divided among the 
creditors in proportion to their claims; that M. Au- 
bert had then set out for France on Le Héros.”° 
‘The departure of M. Aubert on Le Héros was the 

last incident in the local history of the enterprise of 
Comte de Saint Pierre. It had begun in dishonesty 
and ended in disaster. Comte de Saint Pierre, a syco- 
phant and a supple dependant upon Court favor, 
was not the type of man to make great sacrifices for 
a far-off colony without prospect of immediate gain. 
‘The 1,200,000 livres which the Company expended 
had been almost entirely subscribed by Farges and 
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Moras, while the dog-in-the-manger attitude of the 
Count found expression in preying upon the hardy 
fishermen from St. Malo who would have been fit 
subjects to build up the empire of France. Finally, 
the King listened to their plea and on October 13, 
1725, the exclusive fishing rights of the Comte de 
Saint Pierre were revoked.” The losses which he had 
‘sustained became a subject of controversy for many 
years while his title to Isle Saint Jean served as a 
barrier to immigration until it also was annulled in 
17302 Ten years later he was granted a pension of 
000 livres to be continued to his son, de Cravecoour, 
upon his death; and with this pension he ceases to be 
of interest in the history of Isle Saint Jean.*? 

But the failure of Comte de Saint Pierre did not 
mean the ruin of the colony. The independent fisher- 
men and the Acadians clung to their new homes, 
although immigration from both France and Acadia 
practically ceased for the next three years. The 
census rolls for 1'780, which give the names of the 
colonists and the date of their arrival, show that in 
that year there were still 155 persons in the colony 
who had arrived or been born between 1719 and 
1724; eighteen in 1719, fifty-nine in 1720, twenty- 
five in 1721, twenty in 1722, eight in 1728, and 
twenty-five in 1724. These were the pioneers of Isle 
Saint Jean, and they, while eking out their livelihood 
from the sea, adhered to the soil. Their presence as 
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well as their tenacity of purpose was a reminder to ~ 
France of her duty to the colony. It stimulated the 
officials at Ie Royale to urge action upon the King 
both on behalf of the colonists and in self-defence 
against the English. 

‘The English in Nova Scotia had watched French 
activity in Isle Saint Jean with much concern. Mas- 
carene had been afraid that “if successful there they 
would command all the trade and carry a greater 
sway over all the Bay of Fundy than the English 
who are the undoubted owners,” and the Lords of 
Trade had actually thought of claiming the island 
as part of Acadia. Now that Saint Pierre’s Company 
had withdrawn they were preparing to engage in the 
fisheries of the Gulf. On November 14, 1724, St. 
Ovide informed the Council that the English at Can- 
seau were preparing several boats to engage in the 
sedentary fishery there and if once established they 
would ruin the commerce of Ile Royale as well as 
prey upon boats going to Canada. In July of the 
following year he again wrote that the English did 
not fail to establish themselves in the island seeing it 
abandoned, and that, if the King wished to avoid the 
expense of chasing them away later, he should imme- 
diately send a detachment of twenty-five or thirty 
soldiers, commanded by a captain and an ensign to 
remain there until steps had been taken for the re- 
establishment of the colony.”* 

Because of his importunity the King finally de 
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cided to take action along the lines suggested by St. 
Ovide and to defer until a more convenient season 
the question of compensation to Comte de Saint 
Pierre. 













































































CHAPTER V 


The Island Reunited to the Royal Domain 


THE failure of the Comte de Saint Pierre and the 
fear of English encroachment finally spurred the 
French Government to action. In the autumn of 
1725 the Royal ship Dromadaire arrived in Louis- 
burg bearing despatches from the Minister of Marine 
and Colonies instructing St. Ovide de Brouillan to 
send a captain and ensign with twenty-five or thirty 
soldiers to take formal possession of the island and 
thus deprive the English of their badly founded 
notion that they could establish a footing there, 
These despatches arrived too late in the season to 
permit of immediate execution, but the Governor of 
Ile Royale promised to attend to the matter as soon 
as navigation opened in the following spring. 

To lead this important expedition he selected de 
Pensens, the only available officer upon whose pru- 
dence and worth he could rely. This officer, who had 
once been employed to negotiate with the English for 
the removal of the Acadians to Cape Breton, seemed 
quite surprised when ordered to hold himself in readi- 
ness for the venture, merely as captain of twenty-five 
or thirty men, being at the time in command of a full 
company at Port Toulouse. However, he was too well 
disciplined and too good an officer to think of refus- 
ing, although he solicited the title of Lieutenant de 
Roi and asked for a force of at least one or two com 
panies so as to make it possible for him to repulse the 
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English with confidence should they attempt to estab- 
lish themselves there. St. Ovide readily seconded his 
wishes to the Minister while de Pensens himself wrote 
reminding the distinguished Comte de Maurepas that 
he had served the King faithfully for thirty years, 
part of which time he had been Lieutenant de Roi 
in Newfoundland. He added pathetically that it was 
rather discouraging to be rewarded for his services 
by having his command reduced from sixty to thirty 
men.” 

Both his request and the recommendation of St. 
Ovide fell upon deaf ears, for the time being, and on 
July 2, 1726, de Pensens was appointed Command- 
ant in Isle Saint Jean with a detachment of twenty- 
five or thirty men, and one ensign.’ ‘Thus, it was a 
discouraged old man, worn out in the service, to 
whom the future destinies of the deserted colony were 
entrusted. To the historian of another race, poring 
over the scant records that have remained, two hun- 
dred years later, the wonder is not how little but how 
much was accomplished under such trying condi- 
tions, for this little band of soldiers, who left Louis- 
burg so unwillingly, was to confirm possession of a 
thriving colony that was lost to France, not through 
any fault of theirs, but rather through European 
rivalries which were fought out in America and 
brought only sorrow, bloodshed, and ultimate extine- 
tion to the faithful men and women who braved the 
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unknown, carved new homes out of the wilderness, 
and made their little plots of land glisten in the sweat 
of their brow. 

When de Pensens repaired to his post in the 
spring of 1726 he found the remnants of Saint 
Pierre’s establishment scattered, discouraged, and 
quarrelling among themselves. Discontent and con- 
fusion were particularly rife at St. Peters where he 
had “to deal with an infinity of discussions amongst 
the fishermen, merchants and habitans.” ‘The pioneer 
wrangling and discomfort, added to his sense of iso- 
lation, displeased the old officer greatly; and he re- 
turned to Louisburg in the autumn with St. Ovide, * 
who had paid a visit to the colony late in the sum- 
mer. He complained to him that, in spite of his long 
services, he found himself an exile in a corner of the 
woods with one ensign and twenty-five men, without 
either temporal or spiritual comforts,—a condition 
suitable neither to his health nor his age. He begged 
earnestly for promotion and also for the services of 
a chaplain and a surgeon.* 

St. Ovide sympathized as well as he could and 
recommended him for an increase of salary in view 
of the cost of travelling about the island in the inter- 
ests of peace and order among the inhabitants as well 
as the expense of getting his supplies from Louis- 
burg. But the Governor of Isle Royale, himself free 
from the necessity of living in the wilderness, could 
look upon the colony with the eye of a traveller and 
statesman. Accordingly he found the land good, the 
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woods beautiful, and expressed the opinion that if 
the King should assume responsibility for the island 
many Acadians would establish themselves there,— 
not the fathers of families who would be reluctant to 
leave their household gods, but select youths from 
different settlements who obviously would find it 
more to their advantage to clear new lands there than 
in Acadia where population in the marshes was be- 
coming congested. In addition, they would have 
greater security and repose the further they lived 
from the English, while at the same time being able 
to serve the cause of France by supplying subsistence 
for Louisburg as well as excellent material for ship- 
building.* In this summary St. Ovide reveals a two- 
fold policy of his government: to attract the Aca- 
dians from Nova Scotia and to utilize their services 
in the interests of Louisburg. This policy was the 
source of both the immediate prosperity and the ulti- 
mate ruin of the colony; but the colony was never 
an end in itself and never received more than spas- 
modic and half-hearted assistance, although it was 
always the object of much meddlesomeness and re- 
striction which stultified the initiative of the settlers 
and rendered reasonable success a matter of doubt, 
even under more favorable conditions. 

De Pensens remained in Louisburg during the 
winter of 1727, leaving his Ensign, de Tonty, in eom- 
mand at Port La Joye. He returned to his post in 
the spring where he was later joined by Father Félix 
who had served the Acadians for twenty-five years 
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and like de Pensens was a veteran in his own way, 
Writing to the Minister on September 8, 1711, he 
had paid a tribute to the humanity of the English 
in their treatment of the Acadians, but concluded 
with the pledge that he would ever keep alive among 
the people their fidelity to the King of France. He 
was sent by St. Ovide to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the island but also “to attract Acadians” 
there,—another aspect of French policy that con- 
tributed to the ultimate ruin of their colony for the 
activities of the priests incurred the resentment of 
the English and did much to account for their exas- 
peration which culminated in the expulsions of 1755 
and 1758. 

That these activities did not escape notice of the 
English may be seen from Governor Armstrong’s 
despatch to the Secretary of State on July 27, 176, 
in which he says, “I understand that Governor St. 
Ovide, with some troops and his Council, are gone to 
the Island of St. John in order to mark out the lands 
of that island for such people and inhabitants as will 
quit the province and retire under the Government 
of France; this has been managed under the mission- 
ary priests among the Indians and French inhabit- 
ants in the province.” 

‘The establishment of the garrison at Port La Joye 
and the advent of the missionary gave considerable 
encouragement to the Acadians who were consider- 
ing migration. In 1727, six families, the advance 
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guard of the new contingents, arrived, and were 
allowed to choose lands where they wished in propor- 
tion to the size of their families, Three fishing boats 
commenced to make dégrat on the north shore, two at 
Cascampek and one at St. Peters. Had it not been 
for the excessive heat, which lessened the market 
value of the fish, they would have done wonders. On 
the whole de Pensens was in a more cheerful frame of 
mind, made a trip to Louisburg for supplies, and 
brought back with him several additional soldiers to 
cut masts for the navy.* This winter he spent on 
duty, built a boat for the service and in the follow- 
ing spring welcomed four new families from Acadia 
and gave permission to two of his soldiers to clear 
land and settle down. He also began to make prepa- 
rations for the reception of 100 more settlers whom 
he expected from Acadia in the following year. As a 
matter of fact they came during the summer and he 
expressed the fear that the Acadians, though waver- 
ing between the love of their old homes and the fear 
of the English, might come too precipitately instead 
of following the wiser plan of sending only the 
younger people. But in any case, if the King would 
but give the island a little attention it would become 
the entrepot of Ile Royale. Above all the habitans 
must be given assurance of title to their lands, as they 
were unsettled by the thought that Comte de Saint 
Pierre might return and claim his property. This 
uncertainty as well as the doubtful position of Du- 
buisson, the former Sub-delegate of the Intendant, 
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who was a good man without either instructions or 
remuneration, caused him no little uneasiness. 
During the summer of 1728 prospects were bright 
for the little colony and the habitans who had been 
established for some time were looking forward to 
becoming immediately self-supporting through their 
husbandry when suddenly a plague of field-mice (un 
fléau par un nombre infini de rats) descended upon 
their crops and repeated the devastation of four 
years earlier. So complete and widespread was the 
desolation that the habitans ploughed down the re- 
mains of their once promising crops and sought sub- 
sistence from the fisheries which fortunately were 
more plentiful than in the preceding year. Even so, 
they existed during the winter only with much suffer- 
ing. Their one medical practitioner, the surgeon who 
had recently arrived for the garrison, was under- 
paid and short of drugs. It was a sad blow to the 
colony but it struggled on. In the spring de Pensens 
sent to Acadia for twenty-five or thirty hogsheads of 
wheat for seed and the much-enduring settlers sowed 
in faith once more. Like the surgeon, but without 
even the 800 livres which was the salary of that func- 
tionary, Dubuisson went about discharging his du- 
“ties faithfully, laboring to keep the peace and to 
dispense justice with only the slender hope that an 
indemnity would ultimately be granted him by the 
divided and indifferent court in the French capital.’ 
‘At the same time the condition of the garrison was 
one of extreme misery and it wrung from the Com- 
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mandant the following pathetic appeal to the Min- 
ister in October, 1728: 


It will be impossible to live longer on Isle Saint Jean 
if your Excellency does not order the erection of new 
wellings. Those left here by the Comte de Saint Pierre 
are so completely rotten that the soldiers and myself 
run every moment the risk of being crushed under their 
ruins. It would excite your pity did you see the manner 
in which we are lodged. 


While de Pensens was capable, even in second 
childhood, of temporary exaltation in pursuit of an 
ideal, his military training and long experience of 
garrison life had not developed those qualities of 
mind which enable one to endure solitude without the 
companionship of fellow-officers. To few it is given 
to bear the loneliness of the leader of men and de 
Pensens was not one of these, His desire for change 
and to withdraw from the scenes of distress about 
him got him into difficulties at this time. In June he 
took leave of absence at Louisburg and was seriously 
reprimanded in consequence: “When His Majesty 
accorded you the annual gratification of 500 livres 
during your command at L'Isle St. Jean, his inten- 
tion was that you should make your residence there 
and yet you spend most of your time at Louisburg 
even when your presence is most necessary at your 
post. His Majesty commands you to abstain from 
these long and frequent excursions.” 

This same year, which witnessed the plague of 
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mice and the reproof of the Commandant, a census 
was taken of the colony. The record shows 54 houses, 
76 men, 51 women, 156 children, 14 domestics, a total 
of 297 persons to whom should be added 125 fisher- 
men for the 8 goelettes and 19 shallops engaged in 
the fisheries. The catch for the year was 4874 quin- 
tals of cod. 

For 1729 the records are silent with exception of 
the fact that the English who were about the island 
in great numbers had a boat pillaged and burned by 
the Indians—a species of intimidation that kept 
them at a safe distance for some time to come, De 
Pensens again wintered at Louisburg, leaving the 
garrison in charge of Lieutenant du Haget and the 
Chevalier de Pensens who held the rank of Ensign; 
and Dubuisson was granted a salary of 600 livres. 

But in 1730 there was much rejoicing over a boun- 
teous crop which stimulated the colonies to clear 
more land, some twofold, others fourfold. Port La 
Joye gathered over 200 hogsheads of grain, Mal- 
peque forty, Tracadie thirty, Havre a PAnguille or 
Savage Harbor thirty, and St. Peters over fifty, 
although most of the inhabitants of the latter were 
fishers. The forty hogsheads gathered at Malpeque 
were all the product of two farmers. This yield at? 
tracted the attention of Acadians, particularly sineé 
it was being discovered that this port was one of the 
best agricultural districts and at the same time equal 
to St. Peters for fishing. This year also, the fish were 
abundant and only the shortage of salt had pre 
vented the fishermen of St. Peters from preserving 
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300 quintals for each of the twenty shallops engaged 
in the industry. 

‘As a result of all this prosperity some sixty Aca- 
dians came to the island from Beaubassin to look over 
the land and de Pensens, who interested himself in 
their transportation, was encouraged once more to 
ask that he be raised to the dignity of Lieutenant 
de Roi, though again without success."* 

‘The census of 1'780 enumerates '76 men, 55 women, 
182 children, and 12 domestics, » total of 825 per- 
sons to whom should be added 140 for the 4 goelettes 
and 23 shallops engaged in the fisheries. The dis- 
crepancy apparent between the totals of 1728 and 
1780, in view of the influx of 60 recorded in the 
latter year may be accounted for by the fact that 
some of these would only view their lands and return 
to Acadia to gather their effects. An analysis of the 
census of 1780 reveals the fact that 10 arrived in 
179 although there is no mention of them in the 
correspondence of de Pensens, and only 27 in 1730. 
Further, a comparison of the names of the habitans 
in 1728 and 1780 shows that some had changed their 
residence in the meantime while others had moved 
away. This was particularly true of the north coast, 
where the habitans were half-fisherman, half-farmer, 
and of a roving disposition. Consequently although 
87 new settlers arrived (1729-1780), exclusive of 
fishermen, the actual population had been increased 
by only 28. 
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But in 1730 the grant to Comte de Saint Pierre 
was revoked and Isle Saint Jean reunited to the 
Royal domain by decree of June 1.1? This action of 
the King brought peace to the minds of the colonists 
and revived to some extent the interests of French- 
men as well as Acadians in the colony. In both 1780 
and 1731 a ship of 100 tons came out direct from 
France, in 1730 from Granville and in 1731 from 
Bordeaux, to fish cod and to trade with the habitans, 
Both returned well loaded without touching at De 
Royale. In 1781, five Acadian families arrived and 
were settled, three at St. Peters and two at Savage 
Harbor. 

So far the simple record of the island colony, the 
hopes, disappointments, and modest achievements 
have been set down year by year to illustrate the 
conditions under which both the colonists and their 
Commandant labored. It is well to pause for a mo- 
ment to picture the settlements as they appeared 
when the colony had been definitely reunited to the 
Royal domain as a dependency of Louisburg. It had 
been watched over by Louisburg since the desertion 
of Comte de Saint Pierre and as yet no change was 
contemplated in this respect. But in 1781 de Pen- 
sens had secured permission to return to France and 
while there he had an opportunity to present its 
claims at the seat of authority. To this end he had 
drawn up a description of Isle Saint Jean which is 
dated March 5, 1732, and may be taken as a reason- 
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ably accurate account of the state of the colony at 
the end of 1781." 

‘According to de Pensens, Port La Joye and the 
Northeast River were the most considerable areas in 
which the land was cultivated. ‘Twenty-eight habi- 
tans were settled there, several of whom sowed five or 
six hogsheads of grain, others sowed four, three, or 
two, and the poorest was self-supporting. 

‘At the head of the Northeast River there was a 
portage three-quarters of a league long to Savage 
Harbor on the north shore of the island. Of the seven 
habitans established there, three sowed three or four 
hogsheads of grain but the others had not yet cleared 
enough land to provide subsistence for their families 
although they would be able to do so in the following 
year. 

St. Peters was the most thickly settled of all the 
establishments, Most of the inhabitants were deep- 
sea fishermen or masters of shallops of whom there 
were twenty-four or twenty-five. Only eight habitans 
were engaged in clearing land suitable for wheat. 
Although the fishing was good and much Jess costly 
than at Te Royale, the fishermen had all they could 
do to make both ends meet for lack of equipment. In 
spite of the fact that a ship had come from France 
each of the last two years the fishermen had been 
under obligation to merchants in Louisburg and com- 
pelled to buy their provisions there at an increased 
cost of 50 per cent. This made it difficult for them 
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to pay their debts and at the same time to provide 
for their families during the winter. 

On the north shore also there was a settlement at 
‘Tracadie consisting of six families. They were well 
on the way to self-support but had found unusual 
difficulty in clearing the land which was covered with 
large oak. However, when cleared, it proved fertile, 

Malpeque, further west on the north shore, had a 
beautiful harbor and good soil, but it also was 
covered with. oak and pine. An island in the harbor 
was the headquarters of the savages who grew Indian 
corn. That the land was fertile could be seen from the 
rich returns that their crude husbandry brought, All 
they did was to make, with a piece of wood, a hole 
in the ground, in which they planted their corn not 
touching it again except to hill it when it had grown 
well up from the earth. Even so, their smallest crop 
was a hundred hogsheads. In time it was expected 
that this district would be the most densely inhabited. 
Four Acadian families had already established them- 
selves there, and had reaped ten to one of their sow- 
ing, with greater prospects for their next crop. They 
had also built a mill, the advantage of which, added 
to the fertility of the soil, would attract other Aca- 
dians. 

The total population of these six settlements, to- 
gether with two families of fishermen at East Point, 
ten souls in all, was 347. 

Port La Joye, the center of the garrison and the 
capital, though possessing a magnificent harbor was 
not suitable for agriculture. It produced neither hay 
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nor pasture and cattle were fed only by bringing 
fodder from the Northeast River in order to be able 
to supply the inhabitants with meat. 

All the other settlements were fortunate in this 
respect and were thereby able to raise much cattle, 
a circumstance which gave ground for hope to Louis- 
burg, as cattle could be raised in its environs only 
with great difficulty because fodder had to be brought 
from outside the port. 

Such, then, were the humble beginnings of Royal 
power in Isle Saint Jean. With the exception of 
‘Three Rivers, a distinct settlement with a separate 
history, the number of these establishments was not 
increased until 1750 when the fatal migration of 
‘Acadians after the founding of Halifax made it 
necessary to plant new outposts on the river mouths 
to the southeast and to the southwest. In the mean- 
time the policy of the French Government was to 
consolidate the settlements already made by encour- 
aging their gradual expansion on all sides from the 
original nuclei, It was a wise policy and contributed 
alike to the security and the sociability of the set- 
flers. The pioneers encouraged relatives and neigh- 
bors to join them, aided them in their first struggles, 
cheered them in their leisure hours, and comforted 
them in sickness. As in Acadia they were and re- 
mained a simple, credulous folk, undisturbed by 
jealousy of wealthy neighbors though not indisposed 
to quarrelling among themselves. They were demo- 
cratic in that they were equally poor but undemo- 
cratic in that they had never known or thought of 
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self-government. To the Commandant and to the 
Sub-delegate of the Intendant they looked for diree- 
tion in times of prosperity which were rare, and upon 
them they relied for aid in times of distress which 
were all too frequent. Though confident of ultimate 
prosperity they were still distrustful of their title 
to their lands, a distrust that has ever haunted the 
peasant the world over. De Pensens tried to calm 
their fears by promises but pleaded with the King 
that the Commandant should have power to grant 
written assurances until such time as a formal deed: 
could be issued by the King or by the Governor and 
Commissaire Ordonnateur at Louisburg. To hasten 
the settlement of the colony he also urged that one or 
two soldiers should be allowed to settle annually, 
their pay being continued for the first three years. 
He thought that they would make better settlers 
than the Acadians who were “naturally lazy and 
accustomed to work only in easy marshes” whereas 
the lands of the island were uplands and difficult to 
clear although the wheat thus produced gave better 
flour and made better bread. He insisted that in~ 
creased cultivation was necessary, as the English: 
were grumbling about the number of boats setting 
out from Acadia; and he saw that if the Acadians 
should cease to furnish the provisions which had 
hitherto tided the colonists over their periods of: 
want, those on the island compelled to rely on their 
own resources might starve to death, since only those 
who had become firmly established in the little settle- 
ments could support themselves, and all newcomers 
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had to rely for subsistence upon Acadia which had 
sent them forth or upon such doles as could be given 
by the garrison which was itself entirely dependent 
upon supplies furnished indirectly from France 
through Louisburg. 

But the precarious food supply of the garrison 
was not more trying than the condition of its lodg- 
ings at this time. There was only one barrack at Port 
La Joye, and a small house for the subaltern, that in 
which the Commandant had lived having fallen down. 
These had been built in time of Comte de Saint 
Pierre and had not been repaired since. The King’s 
magazine was almost open to the weather. It could 
only be used by continually plugging up the holes. 
‘The provisions were in danger of being destroyed, in 
which event the garrison would die of hunger. Here 
too the powder was stored for the garrison as well as 
for the Indians, who came for their supply once a 
year. The year before, when they came for it, it was 
discovered that a whole barrel had been ruined. This 
was a greater tragedy than if the same thing had 
happened to the supply of the garrison; for in Isle 
Saint Jean as in Acadia and Quebee, the French had 
treated the Indians with respect, done all in their 
power to win their affections, and to secure their alli- 
ance against the English. Here the Micmacs from 
Acadia, even those under English rule, were annually 
assembled for the distribution of presents. Here they 
were feasted and provided with powder for the hunt 
or when necessary for war. Recently they had as- 
sisted at a Te Deum which had been chanted for the 
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birth of the Dauphin and charmed with their enter- 
tainment had continued on into the night wasting 
half their powder from the sheer love of noise. 'Their 
enthusiasm for the French cause was a source of de- 
light to the Commandant and garrison but it only 
seemed to emphasize the necessity of being in a posi- 
tion to supply their needs in future, and this could 
not be done unless the King did everything in his 
power to increase the number of settlers, to improve 
the lot of the garrison, and to make the island a 
worthy addition to his Royal domain. 

















CHAPTER VI 
Roma and His Settlement at Three Rivers 


INDIFFERENT alike to the hopes and the fears of 
de Pensens, to his devoted service, and his sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the struggling offshoot of 
Acadia, neither the King nor his advisers manifested 
any desire to assume full responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the colony which had been deserted by Comte 
de Saint Pierre. Little more than a year after it had 
been united to the Royal domain a large portion was 
granted to the Company of the East. 

On July 17, 1731, at Fontainebleau a grant, signed 
by Louis XV and Phelypeaux, Comte de Maurepas, 
was made to Srs. Cottard, du Bocage, Narcis, and 
Roma of 3500 arpents frontage and forty arpents 
depth in the eastern portion of Isle Saint Jean, com- 
prising the lands drained by the three rivers now 
known as the Brudenell, the Montague, and the 
Cardigan, but not to include any lands already con- 
ceded to inhabitants or cleared by them. It meant the 
creation of a large feudal estate, on the tenure of 
franc alew noble, to be free from all Royal dues but 
to be held in homage to Louisburg. The only obliga- 
tion placed upon the corporation was the conserva~ 
tion of oak suitable for shipbuilding, the report of 
mines to the King or his officers, and the grant of 
such lands as the King should need for forts or pub- 
lie buildings. Justice was also reserved to the King 
and to be administered by the Sub-delegate of the 
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Intendant of New France in Isle Saint Jean. It 
should be remembered that France was still in the 
grip of the feudal system and saw nothing incongru- 
ous in extending it to the New World. On the other 
hand, since the days of Richelieu, the political, judi- 
cial, and military functions of feudalism were being 
steadily superseded, so that it was only feudalism in 
its economic aspect that was illustrated in the grant 
to the Company of the East. 

One would have thought that the experience with 
chartered companies in both Acadia and New France 
would have been sufficient to discourage the new ex- 
periment apart from the failure of the trading com- 
panies in Isle Saint Jean itself. But apparently 
France still had faith in this method of colonization, 
The Company was to take out eighty settlers in 
1732, and thirty each subsequent year, with the 
necessary stock to establish hearth and home. It was 
to encourage these settlers to clear lands, and to 
build such roads as were necessary for public use. 

"True to the French policy of uniting the interests, 
of the state and of religion, the Company was to 
build one or more churches in return for which they 
would be honored as patrons. On the failure to carry 
out these conditions the land was to revert to the 
Crown. 

On the other hand, the Company was to be per- 
mitted to establish stores and drying places on the 
north coast of the colony outside their concession, 
where they would be treated generously with grants 
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of land in proportion to the number of shallops 
which they should employ in the fisheries. 

Of the partners in the Company Jean Pierre 
Roma, who was appointed Director and undertook 


the work with energy, was the only one who inter- 


preted the conditions of the grant literally and tried 
to fulfil them. From the very first a divergence of 
views appeared between him and his confréres. They 
were interested only in the profits of the fishery and 
quite indifferent to their country’s welfare or to the 
welfare of the colony. Consequently, when they ex- 
perienced the losses and disappointments incident to 
the founding of any such establishment, annoyed 
that the enterprise did not net 100 per cent the first 
year, they withheld any further support and laid 
all blame at the door of Roma, who had taken up his 
residence on Brudenell Point, Three Rivers, and was 
striving manfully, if not modestly, to lay the founda- 
tion of a permanent establishment and a thriving 
colony. 

That Roma was impatient of control and resent- 
ful of criticism is readily admitted; but a careful 
examination of his voluminous correspondence and 
shrill defence forces one to conclude that he was in 
deadly earnest, and that with reasonable support he 
would have achieved a marked success. In the opinion 
of de Pensens, of St. Ovide, and of others on the spot, 
his was of all companies the most likely to succeed. 
Furthermore, he was the driving power of the Com- 
pany and ultimately came to be sole proprietor after 
the purchase of the interests of his partners, and as 
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the others never visited the colony they need only 
casual notice when in conflict with their Director? 

Of Roma’s antecedents and previous training little 
is known but he seems to have had a varied experi- 
ence prior to his venture in Isle Saint Jean. In a 
letter to the Minister, May $1, 1741, he complained 
that his fortune had been ruined as early as 1715 by 
a M. Desmarets, that the Duc d’Orleans by reunit- 
ing to the Royal domain a concession on the south 
coast of Santo Domingo had prevented him from re- 
establishing that fortune and that he had been dis- 
suaded from entering the service of the King of 
Sardinia in 1726 by the French Ambassador at 
Turin.* The same ill luck seemed to dog his steps in 
Isle Saint Jean, where from the first he was always 
in conflict with both clerie and layman. 

The chaplain of his Company was Abbé Bierne, 
who was either too great or too small for his position. 
No sooner had the axe of the pioneer begun to make 
a clearing at Brudenell than he and Roma came to 
blows. As Commandant for the King and director of 
the Company, Roma looked upon the Abbé as an 
employee to be treated with courtesy but not to be 
obeyed. The Abbé on the other hand regarded his 
authority as coming from on high and proceeded to 
dictate to the Commandant, He accused him of neg- 
lecting the ordinances of the church and forbade all 
work on holy days and Sundays. Without pausing to 
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discuss the relative powers of church and state or to 
consider the dangers of transferring to the wilder- 
ness the hereditary feuds of Europe, Roma promptly 
gave the chaplain a written congé on the ground 
that he was carrying on cabals to ruin his Company. 
‘The Abbé demanded justice from Dubuisson, the 
Sub-delegate of the Intendant, who favored his side 
of the controversy on the ground that Roma had 
used some improper terms in addressing the priests 
and demanded reparation from Roma. But as Du- 
puisson had no power to enforce his judgment, he 
exerted himself rather in the direction of concilia~ 
tion, and succeeded in temporarily allaying the dis- 
pute on the spot, though it was as usual continued 
in despatches to the Minister far off in the French 
capital. Dubuisson’s first report went down at sea 
with Le Michel.’ Roma wrote to both de Pensens at 
Port La Joye and St. Ovide at Louisburg. St. Ovide 
and Le Normant visited him and reported to the 
Minister that they had found delight in the Com- 
mandant’s achievements and had left him in harmony 
with the priest while at the same time they had in- 
structed Dubuisson to show a more favorable atti- 
tude toward his Company henceforth.’ De Pensens 
‘also sided with Roma in the following spirited note to 
the Minister: 


This priest appears to me a sharp-witted fellow to 
whom a seminary would have been more suitable than 
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the care of souls. These gentlemen when left alone imag. 
ine that they have the tiara on their heads and wish to 
be out and out little bishops; to be supreme in temporal 
as in spiritual matters; and if any one resists them it is 
treason against the Divine Being. The capital crime 
against the Director, according to the priest, is to have 
had these people work several holy days to lodge them- 
selves and others—an absolute necessity in the founda- 
tion of an establishment.” 


Looking at the matter from a distance of almost 
two centuries one is inclined to agree with the secular 
officers in the controversy and to exonerate Roma, 
‘The future career of the Abbé strengthens this con- 
clusion; St. Ovide, apparently in doubt as to the 
possibility of permanent peace between two uncom- 
promising temperaments, so closely confined, ar- 
ranged with the Abbé to become a missionary to the 
Micmnacs. But he found this opportunity for service 
little to his liking. At first he complained that he 
could not learn the language and finally that he 
could not accustom himself to life among savages. 
Seeing that his heart was not in the New World, St. 
Ovide gave him permission to return to France 
where it is to be hoped he found the seminary for 
which de Pensens thought he was fitted and, also, 
rest for his spirit, far removed from the unsympa- 
thetic Roma.? 

Four years later Roma was again in conflict with 
the ghostly powers. This time he complained to the 
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Commissaire Ordonnateur at Ile Royale that, after 
he had gone to the trouble of taking out from France 
two girls as servants, these girls had been lured away 
from him by habitans, assisted by the Father Supe- 
rior of the Récollets. In an indignant letter he de- 
manded the return of the girls and amends from the 
Father Superior, urging the plea that the behavior 
of the latter was all the more culpable because of his 
high position ! 
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Since similar conduct has hitherto been regarded as 
criminal on the part of a layman it is worse on the part 
of a monk who because of his position is expected to 
preach more by his actions than by his words. But to 
scheme and cabal to destroy a man’s reputation is an 
action that deeply offends the principle of charity. On 
the other hand all the laws forbid him to slander or 
calumniate a supplicant either directly or indirectly 
and in case of difficulty in this respect permits the 
latter to publish against the said Father Superior what 
honest people think of him.° 


With his partners in the Company of the East, 
also, Roma had his difficulties and, as in the conflict 
with the priest, he was supported by the officials at 
Port La Joye and Louisburg. In this case the 
opinions of the men on the spot must carry more 
weight than the less disinterested views of share- 
holders in France, who were intent only upon profits 
regardless of the fate of the colony or of the hard- 
ships of the director. However impatient one may 
become with the rhetoric of Roma, his rigid logic and 
°F, Vol. 161, p. 71. 
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his conscious virtue, it must be borne in mind that de 
Pensens and St. Ovide both spoke of him in the high- 
est terms and maryelled at his works. The former 
went so far as to say that he had accomplished more 
in the first year of his colony than Comte de Saint 
Pierre had done in five. With this testimony in mind 
and while not forgetting that Roma was a little tact- 
less in dealing with his partners let us read a letter 
which he despatched to the Governor and Intendant 
of Ile Royale and Isle Saint Jean and to the Lieuten- 
ant de Roi of Isle Saint Jean. This letter reveals not 
only his style, in the broadest sense, but also a deep 
consciousness of the epic nature of his aspirations in 
strong contrast with the sordid motives of his 
partners: 







Louisburg, September 19th, 1784. 
Gentlemen: 

My partners in the company of Ile St. Jean, instead 
of necessary assistance for the support and success of 
their establishment, have sent me intelligence of slanders 
without number which they say are circulated in Franeé 
against me. These picture me as possessed of alll vices 
of heart and spirit, my direction full of capital blun- 
ders, the establishment as a den of trouble, my person, 
in short, they say, abhorred in the two islands and 
odious to all the world without exception. These part 
ners seem to say further that my project is worthless, 
or that if there were anything good in it, I have ruined 
it by my bad conduct, that I am to blame for the losses 
which they have experienced, and that they can expect 
compensation neither from what I have done nor from 
what I can do. 
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Consequently they have so acted and given orders as 
to result in the ruin of my establishment, and to justify 
their conduct they have carried to the closet of the 
Minister the idea which they pretend to have formed 
of my person. 

‘This recompense that I receive from my works, my 
integrity, my zeal, and from a great disinterestedness, 
has shown me how foolish it is to pride oneself on being 
a good citizen and to pretend to merit only through 
good works. This knowledge determined me to give it 
up, at an age already well advanced, and to make no 
use of the talents that I flattered myself to possess in 
regard to commerce and which might be of advantage to 
the colony ; and to seek rather in a poor retreat, shelter 
from the mortal blows, which gave me great pain, and 
an opportunity to do good to others. I furthermore 
took a vow of silence, my just resentment stifling all 
thought of vindication; but as I reflected that my reso- 
lution ought not to go so far as to sacrifice the inter~ 
ests of my children, that my duty would not permit me 
to carry my resentment to the point of leaving my 
partners in such grave error as would cause them to 
Jose a valuable establishment; and that my zeal for the 
good of the colony of Isle Saint Jean ought not to 
express itself in a manner that would injure it, I took 
a second resolution to appeal to you, gentlemen, as a 
last resort to avoid falling into such excess as might 
later bring me into disrepute. Your superior vision 
particularly in regard to the two islands, where your 
constant attention to their interests is well known, and 
the misfortune under which J labor in not having ocea- 
sion to merit your personal favor, renders your testi- 
mony capable of conserving the advantages which re- 
main to me. 
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solid, my Company will become convinced and can con: 
tinue to carry it out, or abandon it advisedly as the 
case may be. If they take the latter course they can 
accuse me only of having stimulated the investigation 
and your testimony as to the value of my enterprise— 
that other merchants can take its place from which the 
colony will continue to receive from my establishment 
the help which it has begun to experience and of which 
you know the need, that my Company or other mer 
chants may on our report take care to gather the fruits 
of the establishment of Three Rivers and sustain it by: 
consignments of supplies and merchandise. 


My children will then find, without doubt, the portion)” 


which is due them. 


In regard to the execution of the project, which you 


will approve or not as you find it, it will be useful in 
future and it will find in your judgment some consola- 
tion or useful lessons, in addition to another advantage 
which I present for consideration: 

Among the examples of less fruitful attempts at colo- 
nisation, there would be none more striking to discourage 
any merchant from entering upon it in the future than 
that of my Company if they completely abandon it whe 
success is in their hand or if they disdain to reveal thé 
essential conditions of this affair. This example would 
be in future a cogent argument to stifle at birth impor- 
tant enterprises. Our colonies would lose greatly, and 
some thousands of the King’s subjects a valuable re- 
source in distress. 

What shall be said of a codfishery of so many vessels 
uniquely equipped for this purpose that cannot be 
profitable to a company of France when it has been able 
to provide so advantageously three capital expendi 


In fact, if you find my project good, profitable and 
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tures, equipment, food—from wheat, peas and beasts— 
fishermen engaged on a 86 months basis; which has 
joined to the fishery the easy cultivation of good fertile 
land, a trade of the colony to the extent of 80,000 livres 
of which 50% to 60% is clear profit, and commerce with 
Canada and the West Indies without employing new 
men, at an expense that is negligible; which, in short, 
has an establishment, in a magnificent harbor well situ- 
ated to procure most of the things necessary for fishing, 
trading in furs, and commerce! With this example be- 
fore them they would be foolish to embark on any colo- 
nial enterprise; but when they are positively informed 
by witnesses of weight of the real advantages of the 
enterprise and that the Company sent supplies the first 
year only; that it suffered reverses from accident to its 
vessels on the sea, that on refusing to follow up the 
business, it missed the two following years a very favor- 
able opportunity to recoup its losses fully, that it was 
pleased to pardon two captains of the ships, 30 to 
40,000 livres which their criminal behavior cost them; 
that it allowed itself to be imposed on in an extraor- 
dinary manner, by calumniators to the prejudice of all 
its interests, that it jumped to conclusions without 
proof, examination or reflection on a great many things 
of which the error stares it in the face; that it sacrificed 
in a pet a vessel of 100 tons, eight years old, a fine 
sailer that had new sails, and needed only repairs to the 
extent of £800 for the small sum of £2156, and that it 
thought to find consolation and profit in abandoning an 
expert establishment and enterprise by charging gra- 
tuitously its director with all blame, in considering it 
with the colony a hole for money by means of a table of 
expenses which it presented and which includes not only 
the vessels and effects in hand but more than 50,000 to 
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60,000 livres of expenses and losses due to proper 
causes, while the director has received very little from 
the colony—about £90,000—half of which he has re 
turned in codfish in the vessels of the Company and the 
other half expended usefully. When one knows posi- 
tively these things many merchants would wish to pick 
up the wealth that my partners are blind to, although 
the example of what has happened cannot redound to 
the public good of the colonies. 

‘And now, gentlemen, to put you in a position to 
adjudicate upon all the essential points which have 
been touched upon, I think that it will be sufficient to 
give you an outline of my project and an exact state: zi 
ment as to the extent of its execution—together with 
table of the works which have been carried out for the. 
establishment. : 

‘As to the reproaches which have been lavished on me, 
J believe that I would injure myself if I should under- 
take to vindicate myself before a tribunal such as ours, 
I leave that to public opinion, such as you have yourself 
formed or have been able to gather, and to your equity, 
J shall undertake a public vindication for my own honor: 
and that of my children, after my winter’s work on the’ 
keeping of accounts will have permitted me to gather 
jrrefutable evidence of the calumnious charges that- 
have been made against me at Louisburg.” 

Roma, Directeur de la Compagnie de Isle St. Jean, 


The statement of work done by Roma during the 
years 1782-1784 is very complete. Each work is de- 
scribed minutely and its aim and use carefully set 
down. While one may smile at the picture of a con- 
scious pioneer counting the stumps removed from his 
10 F, Vol. 148, p. 60. 
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Jand, the gallons of water drawn from his wells, and 
the number of stakes used in a fence, the meticulous 
care with which he kept his records enables the his- 
torian to reconstruct the settlement in imagination 
two centuries after the New Englanders had burned 
it to the ground, and also to understand why the 
colony could not succeed. In this spirit the following 
facts are set down: 

Roma arrived at ‘Three Rivers in June, 1732, and 
chose Brudenell Point as the site of his establish- 
ment. Here nature had reared a cape 36 feet high 
at the peak and extending in an easy slope 60 feet 
Jong and 80 feet wide. This he levelled by reducing 
the peak and building up the base with rocks and 
wood in order to increase its power of resisting the 
waves. He lengthened the slope by a pier 4514 feet 
long and 10 feet wide so as to get 11 feet of water 
at high tide. This necessitated the transport of some 
800 tons of stones, each weighing from four to eight 
hundred pounds. He erected a wooden bridge at the 
side of the pier, 40 feet long and 12 feet wide, to 
facilitate the loading and unloading of vessels, the 
embarking of shallops, goelettes, and canoes. He 
cleaved the cape to an extent of 1700 feet by 1200, 
dug up over 6000 stumps, one-half foot in diameter, 
and many smaller ones, after which he had the hills 
cut down, the hollows filled up, and the whole made 
as level as a floor for his houses, gardens, and walks. 
Then followed the construction of buildings, nine in 
all, for the accommodation of his settlers, workmen, 
and fishermen : One 80 feet long for the house of the 
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Company, another the same length for the fishermen, 
one 50 feet long for the employees of the Company 
and strangers, one 50 feet long for the officers of the 
Navy, and the thirty-six-month men, one 50 feet long 
for a storehouse, one 62 feet long for the master 
workmen and their assistants, three 40 feet long for 
a bakery, a forge, and a stable, respectively, the 
latter to house also the fowl and the doves. This re- 
quired $000 posts, 5000 planks, 1500 joists, 450 
rafters, 200 rails, 170 beams, 50 flagstones; and 
some of them had to be brought from a distance over 
the ice on sleds for which new roads had to be made 
each day because of the snow. The buildings were 
made air-tight by moss and clay and were heated by 
thirteen brick chimneys, made from clay on the spot, 
which were kept going night and day for seven 
months in the year, consuming a vast amount of fuel 
‘Lo preserve the food of the establishment a refrig- 
erator was constructed and to supply it with water 
two wells were dug in which four pumps were placed, 
In addition to this he built up a spring which was six 
feet below high tide, and when it was rendered use- 
less by the ice in winter he discovered another some 
600 or 700 paces from the cape and pressed it into 
service. From this and the pumps he estimated that 
1200 hogsheads were drawn for drinking, washing, 
making beer, and watering the horses. In the oven 
were baked during the same period some 800 quin- 
tals of flour. About every building he laid out 
vegetable garden surrounded by a brush fences and 
he also enclosed in a similar manner a plot for peas 
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and another for wheat, after which the whole cape 
pack for one or two miles was cleared for future 
crops. 

To store the fruits of the soil he built a huge cellar, 
120 feet by 16 to 20 fect and ‘74% feet deep with an 
entrance at each end—the whole carefully supported 
by beams and joists. For clearing the land he made 
several levers 85 fect long on a pivot of 20 feet, and 
for fishing he built two flat boats, two canoes, six 
shallops. 

To facilitate communication between the different 
parts of his concession and the colony he made a road 
to Cardigan a league in length, one to Sturgeon 
River 1200 paces distant, one to Souris four or five 
Jeagues distant, another to St. Peters eight leagues 
long, including a bridge 75 feet by 12. The latter 
was abandoned because it crossed two rivers and still 
left two leagues by water, and was superseded by a 
more direct road 81% leagues long, which avoided the 
rivers. This road was essential to the Company be- 
cause at times the sea route to St. Peters where Roma 
had a large fishing establishment was long and dan- 
gerous. For the security of the settlement in case of 
war with the English a road was built to Port La 
Joye in codperation with the garrison. ‘The details 
furnished by Roma show that his roadmaking was 
not such as would have commended itself to those 
accustomed to the magnificent causeways made by 
the coroée, which elicited the reluctant admiration of 
Arthur Young, on his journey through France some 
fifty years later, but they were at least a recognition 
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on the part of Roma of the necessity of communica- 
tion. If he left the fallen trees across the way, he at 
least had the branches cut off and the straggling firs 
removed so that the eye could travel straight in front 
even if one had “to lift the leg slightly to get over on 
the other side” of the fallen giants of the bush. 

Such then was the establishment which Roma had 
designed and built at Three Rivers. While enumerat- 
ing with wearisome detail the number of hours? labor 
which he was able to employ, he says that the econ- 
omy of time and movement in work, the method of 
operating each work promptly, the aid of new tools, 
the care taken to employ each man on what he could 
do best, the different devices for exciting gaiety in 
work and stimulating the workers, in a word the eye 
of the master have made up three-quarters of the 
entire labor, and he modestly adds, “If without 
speaking of an infinity of lesser works to which divers 
conditions have led and which ought not to exist, 
such as care of the sick, the poultry, and the stock, 
if I say one adds to the works which have been men- 
tioned the care and time which writing demands, 
itself enough for a porter, one will find that the Com 
pany has been served by some people who have not 
had ‘time to be bored.” 

In the eyes of Roma his establishment was to be: 
come the headquarters not only of a contented colony 
but also of a far-reaching commerce and an exten- 
sive fishery. The five vessels of the Company—Le 
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Michel, St. Jean, Le Postillon, L’ Angélique, and La 
Belle Faucon—were to be employed partly in the 
transportation of fish to France and of commodities 
to Isle Saint Jean; and partly, also, in trade between 
Quebec and Isle Saint Jean and Isle Saint Jean and 
the West Indian Islands. From Quebec he would 
bring food for his own establishment and for Isle 
Saint Jean as a whole, until they should become self- 
supporting, in which event he could use the same 
vessels to carry surplus products of the soil to the 
garrison at Louisburg. To pay for the flour and bis- 
cuits brought from Quebec, he proposed to carry cod 
and planks to the West Indies and bring back 
molasses and sugar and cofice. Thus a three-cornered 
commerce would be built up in addition to his trade 
with France. 

But the grand designs of Roma were not well re- 
ceived by his partners. The first year they advanced 
goods and equipment to the value of 91,000 livres 
and although he sent back this year in the Company’s 
vessels fish to the value of 45,000 livres, purchased 
two bateaux, 15 to 20 shallops, built an admirable 
fishing establishment at St. Peters, and supported 
his colony, the partners refused him further financial 
sipport and seemed bent upon ruining their own 
enterprise.” After much mutual recrimination Roma 
visited France in the autumn of 1786, entered into 
negotiations with his partners and with the Minister, 
and in the following May he became sole proprietor 
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as well as Commandant in his concession, under 
Louisburg. ‘ 
From 1787 to 1745 he struggled on, Though his 
energy did not abate nor his enthusiasm flag, his ill 
fortune remained. During his absence in France the 
son had to eat part of the seed wheat so that his crop 
was a small one in 1737, although he reported that 
he was rich in oats and peas.** This year he “married 
and set out two of his people in such a way as to 
make others desire similar treatment.” But he still 
had cause of complaint against the Superior of the, - 
Récollets for enticing away three of his men who 
appropriated a shallop and sailed for Louisburg. No 
settlers came to Three Rivers as they wanted free 
land direct from the Crown and thus Roma was com- 
pelled to maintain his establishment by bringing out 
salt-smugglers, convicts who had violated the gabelle 
and were given the difficult choice between the galleys 
and the colonies. In 1788 he was rejoicing in the 
prospect of a bounteous crop when in common with 
the other settlements of Isle Saint Jean his lands 
were ravaged by field-mice which consumed even the 
grass. Though faced with the prospect of living for 
a year on fish and game he set himself methodically 
to write a treatise on mice, and to comfort his genera- 
tion with the thought that this pest would disappear 
as settlement increased and population pressed upon 
the wooded lands, where these little animals multi- 
plied rapidly and set forth periodically upon their 
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devastating march, to the destruction of the crops 
and finally of themselves. 

In 1741 he lost a vessel with all its cargo and was 
driven to ask assistance from the Minister, not as 
charity but as an advance of credit upon Ie Royale, 
which advance he hoped to meet out of his crop and 
fishing in the following year. 

During the next four years Roma managed to 
exist through strict economy; but just when he had 
reason to congratulate himself upon a happier future 
a detachment of New Englanders, sent from Louis- 
burg, arrived in Three Rivers on June 20, 1745, 
plundered his establishment and burned his buildings 
to the ground. All the buildings set out with such 
detail in his statement of 1784 were given to the 
flames, a quantity of wheat, oats, and peas were 
taken, together with four horses, five sheep, 10 cows, 
10 calves, 20 pigs, and 100 fowl. Faced with starva- 
tion he went to St. Peters and thence to Canada. 

In Quebec, Hocquart employed him in the Royal 
magazines but he introduced original methods of 
work and so complicated the bookkeeping that the 
Keeper of the Stores had to make a new set of books. 

Recognizing his abilities and desiring to recom- 
pense him in some measure for his losses, the Minister 
thought of appointing him Sub-delegate of the In- 
tendant in Isle Saint Jean in 1752, as successor to 
M. des Goutins, but was advised against this by 
Prevost, Commissaire Ordonnateur in Ile Royale, 
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who offered the following interesting analysis of 
Roma’s character: 


With much spirit there is so much causticity in the 
character of Sr. Roma, that it is to be feared he could 
not reconcile himself to anyone, and that, naturally 
inconstant and occupied with experiments and projects, 
he would cause much derangement in the establishments 
of the habitans. He is known, moreover, in Ile St. Jean 
as a partial man and they would be justly afraid to 
have him administer justice there. I believe him to be 
capable of conducting commercial affairs and of keep- 
ing books by double entry, but he is not acquainted with 
the rules and regulations of the service. . . . I doubt 
also whether he wishes or could settle himself at Port 
La Joye in an employment so mediocre.” 


‘The Minister accepted the advice of Prevost, and 
Isle Saint Jean knew him no more, though his heart 
was still there. He found a temporary abode in Mar- 
tinique, whence he wrote the Minister urging upon 
him a still more elaborate scheme for the colonization 
of the island. It is interesting to find that misfortune 
has not crushed his spirit nor clouded his optimism. 
He is still the old Roma, the conscious artist, con- 
cerned as much about his style as about his project. 
He apologizes for his haste through necessity of 
catching the post and regrets that the despatch 
needs retouching for the diction (ces feuilles auroient 
besoin destre retouchées pour la diction et destre 
mises aw net). 


41 C11 IV, Vol. 82, p. 242. 
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As for Three Rivers, a solitary depression in the 
Jevel surface of Brudenell Point is the only reminder 
of the fact that for thirteen fitful years a man of 
unusual energy, unflinching logic, and great capacity 
for taking pains, paced restlessly to and fro upon 
the level walk which he had made, or looked out upon 
the waters of the haven, dotted with the sails of his 
little fishing fleet, and dreamed dreams of a great 
emporium in which he would be a merchant king, 
giving laws to both fisherman and habitan, and per- 
haps in moments of calmer reflection, musing upon a 
happy old age in the bosom of his family, surrounded 
by grateful villeins to whom he had given a less op- 
pressive existence in a new world. 








CHAPTER VII 






De Pensens and Duchambon: Lieutenants 
de Roi 









DE PENSENS spent the year 1782 in France in 
the interests of his health which was rapidly failing; 
and his command in Isle Saint Jean was assumed by 
de La Pérelle who was instructed to prevent the de- 
struction of timber, to encourage settlement by every 
means in his power, and to assure the Acadians that 
they would be secured in the title to such lands as 
they should select. The presence of de Pensens in 
France stimulated some slight interest in the colony, 
He urged upon the Minister the need of more sol- 
diers, and of officers who could be trusted on missions 
to the different posts in the island. He asked that his 
nephews La Plaigne and de Pensens be attached to 
his company, as in bad health he could get assistance 
from them that could not be expected from others; 
and his wish was granted. He reiterated his request, 
made five years earlier, that 1500 livres be appro- 
priated for the upkeep of his boat and as insurance 
against accident. This request, also, was granted, the 
more readily because the Governor of Ile Royale had 
promised to assume the cost of transporting the Aca- 
dians and their effects to Isle Saint Jean, and this 
boat would provide the easiest solution of the prob- 
lem. So, too, he was assured that he would be ap- 
pointed Lieutenant de Roi in Isle Saint Jean if such 
an office should be created.* 

1C11 IV, Vol. 13, p, 68; B, Vol. 572, p. 408. 
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But on the eve of promotion the much-tried vet- 
eran went down with fever. In April, 1788, he wrote 
the Minister that the assurance of promotion aided 
his recovery, and that he hoped to return to his com- 
mand, but if the King should allow him to retire on 
the usual pension he would be content after thirty- 
six years of service. Even as Lieutenant de Roi life 
in the colony left much to be desired, as the lodgings 
were out of commission, the surgeon was in a state of 
poverty, and the chaplain had only the ornaments 
of a chapel, being compelled to use an old house left 
standing by the Company of Comte de Saint Pierre 
and to conduct the daily services without even 
candles. 

On June 2, 1783, his long-deferred hope was real- 
ized and he was made Lieutenant de Roi, though the 
number of his garrison was still to remain at thirty 
men, However, his salary was increased to 1400 
livres by an annual gratuity of 600 livres in addi- 
tion to the 800 which he had hitherto received as 
nominal major of a company in Ile Royale.’ A few 
days later he was about to embark on the middle 
passage, when his illness returned and he was again 
delayed, finally arriving at Louisburg on August 14, 
more dead than alive. With fine courage he deter- 
mined to set out for Port La Joye on the twentieth, 
but not without a further protest against conditions 
awaiting him there: “If I were not thinking of the 
good of the service, I would refuse to set out from 
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here until I were assured of lodgings that could at 
least shelter me from the insults of the weather.” But 
he hoped to rent a couple of rooms in the house of a 
habitan so as not to put the King to too much ex- 
pense. The risks in the state of his health were great 
but “nothing in the scale with obedience to the 
King’s orders.” In addition to this, the surgeon was 
on strike, and could not be induced to join him as the 
inhabitants could pay nothing for either services or 
drugs, while the beggarly pittance of 300 livres 
which he received could hardly keep his own body 
and soul together.‘ 

On his arrival in Isle Saint Jean, this time in his 
own boat, he found little change in the general con- 
dition of the inhabitants. A few Acadians had ar- 
rived and three soldiers had decided to settle in 
accordance with a plan adopted on his advice of 
granting discharges to as many as eight soldiers a 
year who should wish to leave the garrison at Louis- 
burg and take advantage of three years’ pay, rations, 
and clothing. It was hoped that these soldiers besides 
being good laborers would retain their willingness to 
fight in case of emergency. In one respect a distinct 
improvement had been made during his absence. To 
provide for the necessities of communication by land 
with the new settlement at ‘Three Rivers, a rough 
road had been opened by Roma which made the jour- 
ney possible in a day and a half. He himself had 
orders to open another from Port La Joye to Mal- 
peque making communication possible in one day; 
411 IV, Vol. 14, p, 210, 
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and this, besides enabling the habitans to move about 
at all times with less danger than by the water route 
along the north shore, would be very useful in time 
of war. Further, orders had been given for the eree- 
tion of a new magazine and quarters for the Lieu- 
tenant de Roi while new barracks were proposed 
after the plans of Verrier, all to be completed in 
1784. St. Ovide on the advice of the latter sent over 
a full company of soldiers to get out the necessary 
lumber during the winter.* 

‘The winter of 1783-1734 was a hard one particu- 
larly for the fishermen of St. Peters who had most 
of their summer’s catch destroyed by the heat, being 
unable to purchase salt in Louisburg. Without the 
aid of a boatload of provisions brought from Can- 
ada by Roma, many would have perished. This tided 
them over until spring when further provisions came 
from Canada, As it was, some had to go to Acadia 
for the winter. The moral of this seemed plain to de 
Pensens, and he pleaded that a ship should be sent 
annually direct from France so that the fishermen 
should not have to depend on Louisburg for salt and 
other supplies, especially as it was often unable to 
supply its own needs.* 

‘De Pensens himself was in a tragic position with- 
out the services of a physician. Many of the inhabit- 
ants were ill and one of his best soldiers meeting 
with a cruel accident had to be sent in agony all the 
way to Louisburg. “This poor soldier was in the 


*Cu IV, Vol. 14, p. 91. 
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woods cutting timber when his gun resting against 
a tree fell and discharged its contents into his knee,” 
On arrival at Louisburg he lay in a hospital for three 
months hovering between life and death. Another 
soldier died of pneumonia and a third was lost on the 
ice, “a very good man and an excellent sawyer.” 

‘The only bright spot on the horizon was the happy 
relations existing between de Pensens and Roma, 
Commandant in the settlement at Three Rivers, 
Roma praised him as a man of honor breathing “the 
spirit of peace, wisdom, and equity,” and de Pensens 
reciprocated by giving hearty support to the Com: 
pany of the East. On October 20, 1784, he wrote the 
‘Minister that all the complaints made against Roma 
by his partners were obviously pretexts for abandon- 
ing the enterprise.” 

Tn 1784 and again in 1785 a census was taken of 
the population of Isle Saint Jean, and for the first 
time in its history the live stock is enumerated a 
well, an indication of the fact that henceforth more 
attention is to be paid to the agricultural resources 
of the colony as distinct from the fisheries. In 1784 
there were 396 souls, exclusive of fishermen, who num, 
bered 176; and in 1735 there were 482 colonists and 
181 fishermen. This illustrates the fluctuating nature 
of the fishing industry as well as the steady increase 
of the colonists. Of the latter the census of 1734 
states that four persons came from Spain, 16 from 
Canada, 162 from Acadia, and 214 from France; 
while the census of 1735 enumerates three from 
13 IV, Vol. 14, p. 221. 
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Spain, 15 from Canada, 198 from Acadia, and 216 
from France. From this, as well as from contem- 
ondence it is clear that French immi- 
ished after the reunion to the Royal 
domain and ceased altogether in 1734, while Acadian 
immigration which was practically negligible during 
the period 1719-1724 gradually increased until the 
number of Acadians and French was almost equal 
in 1785. In the census returns subsequent to 1735 
attention is concentrated upon agriculture, and the 
fishermen as a separate class are ignored. It is prob- 
able that many of these found wives among the colo- 
nists and became merged in the general population. 
The live stock enumerated in 1734 were 332 cattle, 
119 sheep; in 1785, 488 cattle, 190 sheep. As the 
increase of population in 1785 came from Acadia the 
new immigrants evidently brought considerable live 
stock with them.* 

The year 1785 also saw the completion of the 
establishments for the surgeon and the chaplain, as 
well as a powder vault—‘“the expense exceeding the 
estimate” ; but apparently the barracks had not been 
completed as de Pensens had difficulty with deserters 
who escaped to. Acadia, and he excused them on the 
plea that they were so badly lodged that “the snow 
and the rain leaked through their beds which they 
often had to abandon in the night.” In 1736 five 
boats were built of from 20 to 80 tons burden.*® 
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But the increase of population and the signs of 
prosperity brought little joy to the old Lieutenant 
de Roi. His career was rapidly drawing to a close, 
All through the winter of 1784 he had been ill in 
Louisburg; in 1735 he bore up in the discharge of 
his duties; but in 1736 he again returned to Louis- 
burg, this time to leave the outpost forever. On April 
2, 1737, he was retired with a pension of 800 livres 
and a month later this was increased by an annual 
gratuity of 400; thus he passed out of history." He 
was a good officer and had served his country well for 
forty years. From out the meager dust-covered pages 
that have come down to us he speaks with unwonted 
clearness of duty, obedience, and faith. ‘That he suf- 
fered from neglect cannot be denied, nor that he 
grumbled as soldiers may. That he did the best he 
could in circumstances of unusual difficulty is equally 
clear. For twelve years he was almost the sole guide 
of a timid, wavering, and dependent colony. While 
the King was still a minor and his advisers were pre- 
occupied with more immediate problems, he strove, 
in ill health, to build anew a-second Acadia that 
would find peace and prospétity beyond the legiti- 
mate reach of the English. In this faith he became 
the father of his people and, though his own genera- 
tion was ungrateful, his memory should be treasured 
by the descendants of those who first drove back the 
wilderness which he had found so irksome. 

During the interval between the retirement of de 
Pensens and the appointment of a successor, the gar- 
31 B, Vol. 65, pp. 95, 114, 
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rison at Port La Joye was relieved by a new detach- 
ment of forty men, selected from all of the eight com- 
panies stationed in Louisburg, on the principle that 
the soldiers in turn should share the good and ill 
fortunes of garrison life.* It is obvious both from 
this statement and from the difficulties that de Pen- 
sens had in preventing desertion, that a sojourn in 
Isle Saint Jean was not coveted by either the troops 
or the officers of Louisburg. 

The new garrison was put under command of du~ 
Haget, whose instructions have been preserved and 
are valuable for the glimpse that they give of the 
routine life of both officers and soldiers in an isolated 
post, where the vision of Empire must have fre- 
quently been lost through sheer boredom. 

On his arrival in Port La Joye he was to lodge 
his detachment after visiting the barracks to see that 
they were in good condition. Likewise he was to take 
ovet the military stores and see that everything was 
in order. It was his duty to see that the soldiers per- 
formed their daily tasks in barracks, that they did 
not sell or waste their supplies; to maintain good 
discipline among the troops, by having them attend 
divine service and festivals when the weather per- 
nitted, and by encouraging them to fire blank cart- 
ridges once or twice a month; to see that they took 
are of their clothing and did not sell it, to avoid 
which they should be furnished only with absolute 
essentials such as shoes, stockings, and tobacco; to 
give careful attention to the sick, visiting them him- 
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self and encouraging his officers to do likewise. He 
was not to meddle in any way with the King’s maga- 
zine of which M. Dubuisson had complete charge, 
but should restrict his attention to seeing that the 
soldiers were paid at the customary rate. On the 
other hand he must assemble his detachment when- 
ever Dubnisson should wish to hold a review. Nor 
was he to interfere at all in the administration of 
justice or police except to aid the Sub-delegate of 
the Intendant in executing his judgments. 

Further, he was to promote harmony among the 
soldiers and the settlers, to give every assistance pos- 
sible to the habitans and merchants and to treat both 
with courtesy. So, too, when he assembled the Indians 
at Port La Joye, from the Island and from the vil- 
lages of Acadia, he was to receive them with much 
pomp, and to give them everything they needed. 
From them he was to find out what was happening 
in Acadia and to keep the officials in Louisburg in- 
formed in regard to both this and “the secret matters 
on which he had verbal instructions.” He was to keep 
close watch on everything given to the habitans, par- 
ticularly brandy and other liquor given to the In- 
dians, and to post a prohibition against the latter 
in Port La Joye, St. Peters, and Malpeque. 

In general, he was to do his utmost for the good 
of the service and for the security of the colony 
whose affairs were thus entrusted to him. 

The year of du Haget’s sojourn in Isle Saint Jean 
(1736-1787) was one of dire distress. In the early 
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autumn a fire swept over the most thickly settled 
districts and destroyed the crops. Those affected 
were reduced to complete dependence upon the King 
for sustenance and for seed. Du Haget helped them 
out of the King’s stores and Le Normant, Commis- 
saire in Ile Royale, sent twenty hogsheads of seed 
wheat from Acadia. Du Haget supplemented this as 
well as he could out of his small income and was re- 
warded a year later by a gratuity of 600 livres." In 
the meantime Duchambon had been chosen to suc- 
ceed de Pensens. 

Duchambon had been recommended by St. Ovide 
on account of his popularity with the Acadians. He 
was married to a native of the country who knew the 
Micmac language, and would, therefore, be useful 
in conciliating the affection of the Indians. Accord- 
ingly he was appointed Licutenant de Roi on May 
17, 1787, his command being definitely separated 
from that of the garrison and his salary increased 
to 1800 livres so that he might be able to serve the 
colony to greater advantage. The garrison at Port 
La Joye was increased to a full company of sixty 
men.* Duchambon entered upon his new labors with 
zeal, promising devotion to his duties, assistance to 
Roma, and consideration for the Acadians. He shows 
all the enthusiasm of a novice and is not slow to criti- 
cize the work of his predecessors before he has had 
time to appreciate the difficulties under which they 
had labored. He asserts that the habitans had been 
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kept in ignorance by the former officials who instead 
of encouraging them had made them work for their 
interests and charged them exorbitant prices for 
their provisions. So far as he is concerned, a new 
era has dawned for them.** 

He also criticizes the site chosen for the capital, 
Port La Joye was the most unproductive from the 
point of view of both agriculture and fishing, and 
too far removed from St, Peters, the principal set- 
tlement, to enable him to do justice to the needs of 
the colony. Moreover it was being abandoned by the 
starving habitans. His criticism was so far successful 
as to interest the Minister and during the next few 
years there was considerable correspondence on the 
matter in which the officials of Ile Royale took part. 
The chief result, however, was to influence the gov- 
ernment in building only temporary structures at 
Port La Joye while awaiting a decision that was 
never made.** 

But the new Lieutenant de Roi could not change 
the luck of the little colony. The crops of 1/88 were 
coming on beautifully when without warning a 
plague of field-mice advanced upon the grain, spar- 
ing not even the grass. All was but a repetition of 
the calamity of 1728. To keep the habitans from 
deserting en masse Le Normant sent what he could 
spare from Ie Royale, only 112 quintals of flour, 
eight of peas, 10 of powder, 86 of shot, and 25 guns; 
and again made arrangements for procuring seed 
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wheat in Acadia. Duchambon reported that the 
habitans, who had worked hard and deserved a better 
fate, were much elated over the help that they were 
getting; but Dubuisson, who was in closer touch with 
the feelings of the people, said that the years 1736- 
1738 were “years of great suffering, the habitans 
came to him in a crowd dying of hunger,” and that 
he had spent 1100 livres out of his own pocket, which 
was now empty, to save them from starvation. His 
letter is a tribute to his humanity but a melancholy 
indictment of the government which gave him the 
miserable salary of 600 livres and forced him to wait 
so long before reimbursing him for his outlay. 

In spite of the plague and suffering of the pre- 
ceding year, Duchambon’s enthusiasm was still high 
in 1789. He reported that 66934 bushels of wheat 
and 150 bushels of peas had been sown and that there 
was land cleared for sowing half as much more. Of 
the 81934 bushels, 653 had been provided by the 
King. Owing to summer rains which were general 
throughout Canada the yield had been only nine to 
one, but this had made the colony self-sufficing. This 
year two ships came direct to St. Peters from St. 
Malo. Though they were too late to do business they 
promised to return next year. But on the other hand 
he was having trouble with the Indians who were 
dissatisfied with their presents and said that he 
should not summon them only to make them suffer 
hunger, that the English would treat them better 
though they were not their allies. It was only by lav- 
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ish hospitality at his own expense that he was able 
to satisfy them and induce them to renew their vows 
of loyalty to the French cause.*® It is probable that 
Duchambon in this case was endeavoring to impress 
the Minister by his influence over the Indians and 
his zeal for his country’s cause, as he had been re- 
proved by him earlier in the year for refusing to 
assemble them in 1788 at the request of Bourville, ~” 
on the ground that he was the senior officer, and 
could not take commands from the Acting-Governor 
of Ile Royale.” At any rate he does not fail to ask 
for an indemnity. 

In 1740 the seeding exceeded expectations. Bigot 
paid a visit to the colony and reported that the chim- 
ney of the King’s magazine had fallen down, that the 
barracks were leaking and also the bakery. He ad- 
vised against spending money on Port La Joye, 
recommending St. Peters as the most thickly in- 
habited, the richest in commerce, and the most varied 
in fishing. On the other hand if the King wished to 
fortify the island and thereby attract settlers, he 
would recommend Three Rivers. He also suggested 
buying the surplus flour and vegetables of the colo- 
nists, as the only way to encourage them was to make 
them “touch some money.” 

In 1741 five Acadian families crossed over to the 
island and settled at Malpeque. This was the first 
immigration under Duchambon, the misfortunes of 
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the early years of his administration serving as a 
deterrent, in addition to the difficulties of clearing 
the land. Duchambon had been negotiating with 
several and had promised assistance in food and 
equipment for the first year. Eleven other families 
agreed to come in the following spring.” This year 
also a beginning was made in raising tobacco, 
although Bigot did not wish to encourage the indus 
iry lest it might lead to the neglect of wheat. The 
wheat crop, which was promising, was damaged by 
rust and some of the settlers had to eat their seed, 
although a few peas were sold to the garrison.*® 

In 1742, 1500 bushels of grain were sown and the 
returns were satisfactory but in June a disastrous 
fire occurred at St. Peters in which much property 
and woods were destroyed and two families of thix- 
teen persons lost their lives. 

In 1748, which again yielded a good crop, eight 
Acadian families of fifty or sixty persons settled at 
Malpeque, preferring that to Three Rivers as they 
did not wish to pay rent to a seigneur. 

The story of 1'744 repeats that of 1748. The colo- 
nists had now enjoyed three successive years of pros- 
perity and were gradually increasing in numbers by 
immigration from Acadia, This migration was pro- 
ceeding in a healthy manner, the younger Acadians 
moving over only after carefully spying out the land, 
and not in numbers too great to be easily: absorbed. 
Plans were afoot for placing leaders in each of the 
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settlements to build boats and establish trade with 
Louisburg instead of having to depend upon others 
for the transportation of their products. Had mat- 
ters been allowed to continue thus the future of Isle 
Saint Jean would have been assured; but it was not 
to be. In March, 1744, Dubuisson the faithful and 
humane Sub-delegate of the Intendant died and was 
buried in the cemetery at Port La Joye, the last link 
between the Company of Comte de Saint Pierre and 
the Royal colony. In October du Quesnel, Governor 
of Ile Royale, died and Duchambon took his place.* 
‘There his energies found wider scope though his 
reputation suffered in consequence. In the following 
year he was called upon to meet the attack of the 
New Englanders, supported by a British fleet; and 
on June 17 he surrendered the keys of the fortress 
of Louisburg. The fall of Louisburg involved the 
surrender of Isle Saint Jean and during the next 
three years the Acadians who had migrated to 
French soil once more found themselves in the hands 
of the, English. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
In the Hands of the English 


THE long-expected war between England and 
France broke out in the spring of 1744, the news 
reaching Louisburg on May 8. For the inhabitants 
of Isle Saint Jean this was a severe blow to their 
quiet progress. Although their part in the struggle 
was a minor one, it was a period of fear, unrest, and 
discouragement; and at one time it seemed that the 
entire population might be deported to France. With 
Louisburg in the hands of the English, and com- 
munications with Canada beset by many dangers, 
they existed during four years without a garrison, 
without cither a civil or a judicial officer and without 
the ministrations of a priest. If the evidence of the 
register of Port La Joye can be relied upon they 
were denied spiritual comfort for more than five 
years, there being no entry from May 11, 1744, until 
September 15, 1749. Under such circumstances it is 
not surprising that population remained stationary 
and that after the restoration of 1'749 the inhabitants 
constantly clamored for fortifications, an increase in 
the garrison, and the regular organization of ecclesi- 
astical parishes. 

Immediately on the outbreak of war it was decided 
at the French capital to defer the appointment of a 
successor to Duchambon as Lieutenant de Roi; and 
he, having become Governor of Ie Royale through 
accident, neither of the successors of du Quesnel hav- 
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ing arrived, was authorized to withdraw the whole 
or part of the garrison from Isle Saint Jean to 
Louisburg. 

Early in August he despatched du Vivier to Aca- 
dia and the latter en route to Bay Verte called at 
Port La Joye to reinforce his contingent, whence he 
embarked on his fruitless expedition to Annapolis, 
In the autumn of 1744, having received little en- 
couragement from the Acadians either to attack An- 
napolis or to winter in the Isthmus of Chignecto, he 
returned to Louisburg, from which he was sent to 
Isle Saint Jean to take command of the twenty men 
still in garrison there. On June 17, 1745, Louisburg 
fell to the New Englanders supported by an English 
fleet, and its garrison with most of its inhabitants 
were transported to France. Some escaped to Quebec, 
while a few remained in Louisburg during the occu- 
pation of the English. 

When the fall of Louisburg was assured Pepper- 
ell sent an expedition against Isle Saint Jean. ‘This 
force divided, one part going to Three Rivers, the 
other to Port La Joye. At Three Rivers there was no 
resistance. Roma, the proprietor, lived there in fitful 
peace striving to make a little colony on the paternal 
system and relying on the weak arm of France for 
defence against the foes that were not of his own 
household. His establishment boasted of one small 
cannon, a six-pounder, which was more ornamental 
than useful, being fired on rare occasions for cere- 
monial purposes. Roma, with his son and daughter, 
escaped to the woods where he saw the Provincials 
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plunder his stores, set fire to his buildings, and leave 
aly the charred ruins of a once promising settle- 
ment, the object of so much solicitude on his part 
and of reasonable pride on the part of the officials 
at Port La Joye and at Louisburg. He then followed 
the road which he himself had made to St. Peters and 
finally made his way to Quebec to await the end of 
the war. 

‘The other detachment landed at Port La Joye and 
carried out a similar plan of destruction, burning the 
capital to the ground. The garrison of twenty men 
under du Vivier retreated up the Northeast River, 
hotly pursued by the Provincials, until reinforced by 
‘a number of habitans and Indians it rallied and 
drove the invaders to their boats with a loss of nine 
men killed, wounded, or made prisoner. The whole 
expedition was in the nature of a destructive foray 
and having destroyed the nearest centers of French 
activity the detachments returned together to Louis- 
burg, leaving the island to the disposal of their supe- 
iors. Shortly after this an agreement was arrived 
at whereby the inhabitants of Isle Saint Jean were 
to be unmolested for the space of one year on giving 
six hostages for their good behavior. Du Vivier and 
his twenty men, feeling that they could be of little 
use to the inhabitants after the fall of Louisburg, 
escaped to Quebec, arriving there on August 7. Here 
he entered eagerly into plans for the recovery of the 
island by a force from Canada and, though these 
plans came to nought, he managed to secure the 
despatch of provisions there to tide them over the 
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distress caused by the devastation of the New Eng. 
landers and by the dearth of supplies for which they 
had hitherto looked to Ile Royale. 

But if the inhabitants of Isle Saint Jean saw no 
further display of force by the English during the 
war their lot was not a happy one. Rumors of expul- 
sion were rife and these caused a few of them to seck 
shelter in Quebec, particularly the fisherfolk who had 
their own means of transportation. But the majority 
remained attached to their little holdings, sowing and 
reaping in fear and trembling lest each crop should 
be the last. 

That these rumors were not without foundation is 
now apparent from the official documents of the de- 
liberations of the English at Louisburg, 1745-1746. 
Early in the autumn of 1745 Rear Admiral Warren, 
Governor of Louisburg, had written the Duke of 
Newcastle, the Secretary of State, pointing out the 
importance of the conquest of Louisburg in giving 
an opportunity “to extirpate the French from North 
America,” thus securing the trade in fish and fur 
which would become infinitely more valuable when 
the French could no longer stir up the Indians and 
prevent them from procuring the valuable furs which 
the Continent afforded.* To this end he contemplated 
transporting the entire French population to France. 
But the lack of transports prevented the immediate 
execution of this plan and accordingly on October 
8, 1745, he again wrote the Duke of Newcastle: 
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‘As we find it impossible to transport the inhabitants 
of the Island of St. Johns this fall to France, which is 
a part of this Government, and therefore within the 
meaning of the capitulation, we have made a treaty with 
them to be neuter, and to remain there during our pleas- 
ure, but I hope they will be sent away next spring, as 
we see the ill consequences in Nova Scotia, that attend 
keeping any of them in our territorys, and indeed it 
would be a good thing if those now at Annapolis cou’d 
be remov’d, and this I have mention’d to the Admiralty, 
and I believe Mr. Shirley does so now to your Grace. 


Apart from the desire to monopolize the fisheries 
and the fur trade of Acadia, the English were con- 
vineed that the presence of the French settlers in 
‘Acadia was a constant inducement to the French of 
Canada to attempt the recovery of the conquered 
territory, and that “the French inhabitants imagine 
they are to stand neuter no longer than while the 
English flagg flyes in the fortification, and that upon 
the hoisting of a French one, they are at liberty to 
declare for the French King.” 

In the postscript of a letter to the Duke of New- 
castle, from Louisburg, November 28, 1745, Warren 
says: 


Since finishing the above letter, I receiv’d the follow- 
ing intelligence that I think may be rely’d on. That a 
sloop which carried the officer and twenty soldiers that 

2 Archives Report, 1908, Vol. II, App. C, p. 89. 

®Shirley wrote on November 21, advising against removing the 
Acadians but in the following July (Sth) he suggested settling 
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were garrison’d at St. John’s Island, from thence to 
Canada, soon after the reduction of this place, is re- 
turned again to that Island, and that a scheme is on 
foot at Canada, to send six thousand French and In- 
dians to surprise this garrison this Winter; what the 
consequence of this may be time must show, and we 
shall be upon our guard, and I have sent a sloop, round 
this Island to procure intelligence. 

‘A great inducement to me to believe this intelligence 
is that one of the chief inhabitants of St. Johns, who 
we keep here as an Hostage for the Neutrality and good 
behavior of the rest, as we cou’d not transport them to 
France this Fall, did, upon my asking him, whether 
they had any news lately from Canada, tell me, no Ves- 
sel had arriv’d from thence to St. John’s this year, but 
upon my taxing him closely with this falschood, he 
acknowledg’d the arrival of the said sloop, and that the 
General of Canada, had approv’d of their entering into 
a neutrality with us, no doubt in hopes to give him an 
opportunity to make use of these people, when a proper 
occasion shall offer. This shows us what little confidence 
shou’d be put in these people; and I fear the fidelity of 
those of Nova Scotia is as little to be depended upon as 
that of the inhabitants of St. John’s.* 


Warren was still intent upon his plan of trans- 
porting the French from Isle Saint Jean when he 
was transferred to another command in June, 1746, 
and sueceeded at Louisburg by Commodore Knowles. 
Before this transfer had been arranged, Warren had 
communicated his plan to Vice-Admiral ‘Townsend 
who had actually taken steps to effect the evacuation 


4 Report, 1908, App. C, p. 40. 
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of the island. But on June 7, 1746, a Council of War 
held in Louisburg decided to postpone the evacua- 
tion at present, “as the transports that were design’d 
for that service will now be wanted for the use of the 
‘Troops, and further Considering the vast Expense 
that the Transporting those inhabitants to France 
will amount to and the great Exigence of the State 
at present for money.” 


And having heard the Deputys from the People of 
the Island of St. John’s Solicitation for Liberty to 
remain in possession of their former Lands some time 
Longer, subjecting themselves to His Majesty’s obedi- 
ence which they were indulg’d in last September by Ad- 
niral Warren, Sr. William Pepperrell and Govr. Shir- 
ley, and finding they have strictly comply’d with all the 
Articles and Restraints that they were lay’d under and 
have behav’d in an Inoffensive manner Do recommend 
it to Mr. Knowles to grant them Liberty to remain in 
possession of their lands till His Majesty’s further 
pleasure shall be known or till the Intended Expedition 
be over and more proper and convenient opportunity 
offers for their Transportation to France taking care 
to have Hostages for the performance of the Articles 
that are agreed to and which we recommend to be con- 
formable to the Copy hereunto, Annex’d.® 


In accordance with this recommendation Knowles 
issued the following declaration of indulgence to the 
inhabitants of Isle Saint Jean, a copy of which he 
sent to the Duke of Neweastle informing him that 
the evacuation was postponed because the transports 


"Report, 1905, App. C, pp. 48-45. 
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were needed for an expedition against Canada, that 
it would have cost from £6000 to £8000, and “as they 
are a poor miserable inoffensive people, and I have 
Hostages in my Possession, there is no Danger to 
be apprehended from them’: 


Articles of Indulgence to be granted to the Inhabitants 
of the Island of St. John, recommended by the 
Council of War to remain on the Island during 
His Majesty’s further pleasure. 

Whereas the inhabitants of the Island of St. John 
being part of the Territory belonging to His Majesty's 
Government have by their Deputys Jean Cheney and 
Louis Closquene represented to me that in as much as 
they have since the Reduction of this Fortress and 
Island, and its Dependencies to the Obedience of the 
King of Great Britain behaved themselves towards the 
English in an inoffensive manner and agreeable to the 
Articles of Capitulation dated the 16 day of June 1745; 
and also the terms of Indulgence granted them the 30th 
day of September 1745 by Rear Admiral Warren Sr, 
William Pepperrell and Governor Shirley, for leave to 
reside sometime longer in possession of their former 
Plantations, and that in pursuance of that liberty they 
have prepared their Land and Sowed and planted their 
Corn for the present year, and praying in behalf of 
themselves and the Inhabitants of the Said Island that 
they may still be indulged with a further time to gather 
in their Harvest or during his Britanick Majesty's 
pleasure, 

I having taken this their Request into Consideration 
do therefore Consent that the said inhabitants May 
remain unmolested upon the said Island of St. John till 
His Majestys further pleasure shall be known, always 
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subjecting themselves to the terms of the Capitulation 
of Louisburg and the former Articles of Indulgence 
granted by Governour Warren, whenever it shall be 
thought proper to have the same put in execution and 
that they do forthwith send one of the principal In- 
habitants of the said Island to reside in this place as 
their Deputy or Advocate to Solicit and transact all 
necessary Matters for them in their behalf with me or 
His Majesty’s Governour for the time being here, and 
that they shall abide by, and duly perform all such 
articles and Orders as shall be by the said Governour 
from time to time determined upon with the said Deputy 
Relating to them. 

Also that they shall directly send Ten or Twelve of 
their Principal Young Men to reside here as Hostages 
for the due performance of the terms of this Indulgence. 
And that they send likewise as soon as possible one half 
of the Live Stock they now have upon the Said Island 
for which they shall be paid a Reasonable value. 

And I do further grant permission to six or eight 
Familys now residing on the Island of St. John to re- 
move with their Effects to this Island where they shall 
be put into possession of a sufficient Quantity of Land 
for their Encouragement, and that a small Vessell shall 
be appointed to pass and Repass between this Island 
and St. John’s in which they shall be obliged to bring 
what cattle, Provisions or other refreshments that Is- 
land affords to furnish us with and that if they do sup- 
ply this garrison with Wood, Coal or Lime, they shall 
be paid the full Value thereof. 

And upon full Conviction of a Breach of (or non 
complyance with) any of the above Articles, and also 
the Capitulation of Louisburg or the Terms of Indul- 
gence granted by the late Governour Warren, the 
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Dilinquents to be immediately deliver’d up to the Gover- 
nour or the Hostages to suffer according to the utmost 
Rigour of War. 

Given under my hand and Seal in his Britanick Ma- 
jesty’s Garrison of Louisburg this 9th day of June 
1746. 

CHAS. KNOWLES. 


While the destinies of the inhabitants of Isle Saint 
Jean were being decided thus at Louisburg an expe- 
dition was being fitted out in Canada for its assist- 
ance and for the recovery of Acadia. On June 5, 
1746, seven vessels set out from Quebec carrying 
100 officers and men under command of de Ramezay. 
Apparently de Ramezay was given a free hand as to 
the ultimate destination of his forces. He first 
thought of entering Port La Joye but gave this plan 
up on being informed by a shallop from Isle Saint 
Jean that two English men-of-war were in the har- 
hor. He then directed his course toward Bay Verte, 
the most strategic point for an attack on any of the 
conquered territories and for uniting the Micmaes 
and the Abenaquis. Here he was joined by a party of 
Indians. Here, too, he learned that the English ships 
were at Isle Saint Jean merely to procure provisions 
for the garrison at Louisburg and that they were 
quite unaware of any danger. However, through fear 
of complicating the relations of the inhabitants with 
the English, he decided to send only the Indians 
against Port La Joye, under one of his officers, Lieu- 
tenant St. Pierre. 

‘As the Abenaquis refused to march with the Mic- 
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macs, unless accompanied by the French, de Rame- 
zay decided to send the Micmacs alone under M. de 
Montesson (enseigne en pied) and five or six cadets. 
De Montesson returned to Beaubassin on July 23 
with a number of prisoners, and Brisson of Isle Saint 
Jean, who offered his services as pilot to Port La 
Joye. He reported success, having killed or made 
prisoners almost forty men, whom he surprised on 
the banks of the Northeast River, and lost only one 
Micmac killed, and another wounded. If the Indians 
had been more amenable to discipline they would 
have captured a goelette with another forty men, as 
it was up the river trading with the settlers; but 
after the first triumph the Indians took to looting 
and the English discovering their danger had re- 
turned to the shelter of the ships in the harbor. He 
reported that the English were there only for provi- 
sions and were paying generously for them. 

Among his prisoners were two of the habitans who 
had been given as hostages to the English for the 
good behavior of the others. These, together with the 
English prisoners and Brisson, whom he suspected 
of being a “bad Frenchman,” de Ramezay shipped 
off to Quebec. 

In September some deputies came from Isle Saint 
Jean to ask de Ramezay for provisions and muni- 
tions and for advice as to how they should conduct 
themselves under the circumstances. He distributed 
powder and shot among them and left them to defend 
themselves. 


*Beaujen’s Journal, C11 A, Vol. 878, 
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But no occasion arose for the use of these muni- 
tions against the English. As the war dragged on 
Isle Saint Jean again dropped into the background, 
De Ramezay ultimately failed to take Annapolis, 
though he surprised Colonel Noble at Grand Pré, or 
even to threaten Louisburg; and the English re- 
mained in peaceable possession of both Ile Royale 
and Isle Saint Jean until the Treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle in 1748." Then, to the utter disgust of the New 
Englanders, Louisburg and its dependencies were 
returned to the French, in exchange for Madras on 
the other side of the world. For the inhabitants of 
both islands this was a fateful decision, for it en: 
couraged them to believe that they could still be an 
asylum for the Acadians and that one day Acadia, 
too, would rejoice in the return of the French flag.” 
But as the experiences of the war had convinced the 
English that they had much to fear and little to hope 
from Acadian professions of neutrality, they now set 
their faces to the task of anglicizing Acadia and in 
doing so they hastened toward another war in which 
neither the lack of transports nor the expense with- 
held them from their purpose of “extirpating the 
French from North America.” 






1 According to Shirley to Neweastle, April 29, 1747, 150 Aca 
dians assisted de Ramevay in his attack upon Noble at Grand 
Pré, 



































CHAPTER IX 
Rebirth of the French Colony 


THE War of the Austrian Succession came to an 
end in 1748, Preliminaries of peace were arranged 
on April 80, and a treaty was finally concluded at 
Aix-la-Chapelle on October 18. On June 8, the Comte 
de Maurepas notified La Galissonitre and Hocquart, 
the Governor and Intendant of New France, of the 
suspension of hostilities and informed them that Ile 
Royale and Isle Saint Jean would be restored to 
France. He suggested that the interval between the 
suspension of hostilities and the conclusion of peace 
would be a favorable opportunity for attracting 
Acadians, particularly to Isle Saint Jean; and he 
gave the Governor a free hand to take such measures 
to that end as should seem good to him, as one in 
close touch with local conditions. 

La Galissonitre immediately arranged to send 
Captain Benoit with a detachment of twenty-five 
troops to Port La Joye, “as much to succour the 
inhabitants who were on the point of abandoning the 
island from lack of food as to facilitate the retreat 
and establishment of Acadians there.* Bigot, who 
arrived at Quebec on September 1, to replace Hoc- 
quart as Intendant, sent by the boat which took the 
troops some provisions to sustain the disheartened 


1Can, Arch. Report, 1908, Vol. II, App. N, p. 282. 
2H A, Vol. 90, p. 118, 
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settlers through the winter, as their crop had failed 
entirely.* 

Through the good effect of this prompt assist- 
ance, the presence of the troops, and the instructions 
sent to the missionaries of Acadia, it was hoped that 
the little colony would soon be born again with re- 
newed strength. To this end, the missionaries were 
instructed to use persuasion where possible and fear 
of the Indians when necessary; and Benoit was in- 
structed to promise liberal assistance from the Gov- 
ernment to all Acadians who would migrate and 
bring their live stock with them. ‘The latter. sugges- 
tion was very necessary, as the earlier inhabitants of 
the island had not been rich in cattle, and such num- 
bers as they had had been seriously decreased by sale 
to the English or by consumption during the absence 
of official aid and supervision. 

On July 8, 1749, Louisburg and its dependencies 
were officially evacuated by the British and restored 
to the French; and the latter were free once more to 
try their fortunes in the game of colonization. But 
in the meantime plans were being formulated by the 
British, which were to give an unnatural impetus to 
the migration of Acadians to Isle Saint Jean. These 
in brief were, the settlement of British colonists in 
‘Acadia and the demand of an unqualified oath of 
allegiance from the Acadians as well as the pacifica- 
tion or extermination of the Indians. 

Ever since the Treaty of Utrecht the British head- 
quarters in Acadia had been at Annapolis, the Port 
2Can, Arch. Report, 1905, ibid., p. 281. 
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Royal of the French, and no adequate attempt had 
been made to take effective possession of the land by 
colonization. At the same time the small garrison had 
been so badly neglected that at times it was on the 
verge of starvation. This had been a great oppor- 
tunity for French intrigue with the Acadians and 
had enabled them to procure considerable supplies 
for Louisburg and Isle Saint Jean. There were three 
main routes by which these supplies were obtained: 
one overland from Annapolis and Minas to Che- 
bucto, another from Cobequid to 'Tatamagouche, and 
a third from Beaubassin to Bay Verte; thence by 
water from all three to their destination. In this way 
practically all of Acadia was under tribute to Ile 
Royale, while the new rulers could not be sure of 
supplies from their own subjects. In addition to 
exploiting Acadian trade, the French, through their 
priests and missionaries to the Indians, were able to 
keep alive and foster among the Acadians the hope 
that they would soon sce the fleur-de-lis waving over 
Annapolis once more, especially as the British placed 
so little value upon it. As late as 1789 Hocquart 
wrote the Minister that the English had not been 
strengthening Port Royal and probably intended, 
as was being said by several English officers, to give 
it back in some exchange; that they had sent all their 
heavy cannon to Boston and had a garrison of only 
200 men and that the English settlers numbered only 
forty families, whereas the Acadian population had 
increased to 5000 souls.‘ But in the War of the Aus- 
C1 A, Vol. 71, June 4, 1739, 
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trian Succession the British had learned the weak- 
ness of their position and accordingly they decided 
to take more effective measures to maintain their 
foothold in Acadia by planting settlers at strategic 
points to prevent the Acadians from fraternizing 
with the French. At the same time the power of 
Louisburg was to be offset by a strongly fortified 
post in Chebucto Bay whose garrison would afford 
protection to both the new settlers and the Acadians. 

Accordingly, in the summer of 1749 Halifax was 
founded on Chebucto Bay and Governor Cornwallis 
was instructed in the interests of colonization and 
trade to erect storehouses and establish settlements at 
Chebucto, Minas, La Have, Whitehead, and Bay 
Verte; and also to encourage settlement “north from 
the Peninsula to the River St. Lawrence, particu- 
larly at the River St. Johns on the North Side of the 
Bay of Fundy, for the better cultivating a friendship 
with the Indians inhabiting those parts and prevent- 
ing the designs of the French.” Though the many 
indulgences of the British had not met with a dutiful 
return on the part of the Acadians, still in the hope 
of inducing them to become true and loyal subjects 
in the future they were to be allowed frecdom of reli- 
gion and the peaceable possession of such lands as 
were under cultivation, provided that they took the 
oath of allegiance within three months from the date 
of a proclamation to that effect. If any preferred to 
remove from Nova Scotia rather than take the oath, 
the Governor was to be careful to see that they did no 
damage to their houses and plantations before doing 
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so, He was to issue a proclamation “forbidding all 
persons under a severe penalty to export out of said 
province to any French settlement whatever, any 
corn, cattle, or provisions of any kind, without leave 
first obtained from him or the Commander-in-chief 
for the time being.” Further, he was to exercise a 
careful supervision over the French priests in the 
province, to refuse his assent to the exercise of Epis- 
copal jurisdiction by the Bishop of Quebec, and to 
do all in his power by education and intermarriage 
to encourage the Acadians to become British and 
Protestant 

By a proclamation of July 14, 1749, Cornwallis 
gave effect to his instructions in regard to trade and 
the oath of allegiance; and, on receipt of a petition 
from the Acadians asking the privilege of taking a 
qualified oath, exempting them from bearing arms 
against the French or the Indians, he, seeing in this 
the hope of the Acadians to be both French and Brit 
ish subjects at the same time, issued a second procla- 
mation on August 1, fixing the last date for receiv- 
ing the oath on October 15-26. 

‘As will be seen later, the Acadians, relying upon a 
continuance of the British policy of advance and 
recede in the past, which had been due partly to 
reluctance to adopt extreme measures and partly to 
the weakness of their position, decided on a policy 
of evasion directed by the French officials and mis- 


© Can, Arch. Report, 1905, Vol. II, App. C, pp. 50-61. 
8 Ibid, p. 68. 
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sionaries. That the British were aware of what was 
happening, and also played a waiting game, may be 
gathered from Governor Cornwallis’s letter to the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations, on September 11, 
1749, and their reply on February 16, 1750, from 
which the following extracts are taken: 


I have intelligence from Cape Breton and all parts 
of the Province that the Micmaes design to make some 
attempt against this settlement. They are joined by 
the Id. St. Johns Indians and headed by one Leutre, 9 
French Priest. 

‘The 19th of August they took 20 Englishmen Prison- 
ers at Canso—five of them were Settlers that went in a 
Schooner to make Hay—the rest were from Boston on 
the same Errand. As soon as the Schooner returned 
with the news, I sent two Armed Vessels with Soldiers 
on board to recover the Prisoners and protect our men 
while they bring off all the Hay they can, a thing abso- 
lutely necessary for the Winter. One of these Vessels is 
to proceed thro’ the Gut of Canso and visit all the 
Ports in those parts and bring me back all the Intelli- 
gence he can. I gave the Officer particular Instructions 
to avoid quarrel with the Indians if possible, The In- 
dians carried their Prisoners to Louisburg the 29th, 
M. Desherbiers sent sixteen of them here and put the 
other four on board their own vessel then in Louisburg 
Harbour. The Indians pretend they did this because a 
New England man who had ransomed his Vessel of them 
for £100 and left his Son Hostage never returned to 
them, tho? Col. Hopson advanced him the money. I 
have wrote to Boston to have this examined and have 
the Master one Ellingwood taken up. 
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‘The French are certainly doing everything in their 
power to excite the Indians to molest us. Not one Indian 
has appear’d in this Bay for some weeks past. I heard 
tother day from an Officer (a Settler) at Minas That 
they are all at Cobequid with Leutre who is sent with 
the French peasants. Tis firmly my Opinion, My Lords, 
that if the Indians do begin, we ought never to make 
Peace with them again. It will be very practicable with 
an addition of Force by Sea and Land to root them out 
entirely. This would have another Effect of great Con- 
sequence. It would take from the French Inhabitants 
the only pretext they have for refusing to be quite upon 
the same footing with the English. Could we once de- 
pend on their fidelity, I take it this would be the Strong- 
est Colony His Majesty possesses. The French Deputys 
have been with us this week—they came as they said 
with their final answer. Your Lordships will see from 
the Inclosed Copy of their Letter which was Signed by 
a thousand Inhabitants, that they are, or say they are, 
resolved to retire rather than take the Oath of Alle- 
giance. As I am sure they will not leave their Habita- 
tions this Season, when the letter was read to the Coun- 
cil in their presence, I made them Answer without 
changing inything of my former Declaration or saying 
one Word about it. My View is to make them as useful 
as possible to His Majesty while they do stay. If after- 


-wards they are still obstinate and refuse the Oath I 


shall receive in Spring His Majesty’s further instruc 
tions from Your Lordships. As they Stay’d to have 
Copys of my Answer in writing, I saw them afternoon 
by myself and exhorted them to be faithful to His 
Majesty, to renounce all Connection with France and 
give all the Assistance in their Power to this Colony as 
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what must turn out greatly for their Interest. 'They 
went home in good humor promising great things. 


To this the Lords of Trade replied: 


The Refractory Disposition of the French Inhabit- 
ants, the Terms they insist upon and Their threats if 
not granted, of leaving the Province, undoubtedly arise 
from the Hopes and the Encouragement given them by 
the French of Canada, of their being one Day Masters 
of this Country strengthened by the unjustifiable At- 
tempts they are making to accomplish it, but when once 
these Hopes are cut off by proper Measures on our 
Part there is great Reason to apprehend that they will 
no longer stand out against that Government by which 
their Persons and Property will be best protected and 
from which Advantages hitherto unknown to them will 
every day arise. 

‘The Declaration which you was by your Instructions 
directed to make still continues in force and We are of 
Opinion that if it shall appear that they have at any 
‘Time furnish’d the Indians or French with Arms, a full 
Proof thereof would sufficiently justify the Total Dis- 
arming them. 

‘As the French of Canada have made Settlements 
within the Province with views no doubt of drawing the 
French Inhabitants over to them, We are of Opinion 
that any forceable Measures, which may induce them to 
leave their settlements, ought for the present at least 
to be waved.? 


* But, while the British were hesitating to adopt 
forcible measures, the French were making frantic 
efforts to get the Acadians over to their territory, 
7Can. Arch, Report, 1908, Vol. II, App. C, pp. 52-55. 
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and this comprised, according to their claims, not 
only Ile Royale and Isle Saint Jean but the territory 
from Bay Verte to Gaspé, including the River St. 
John, which Cornwallis had been specifically in- 
structed to appropriate. The question of the limits 
of Acadia had dragged on sinée the ‘Treaty of 
Utrecht and as it proved was not to be settled until 
the Treaty of Paris. In the meantime the confusion 
enabled the French to take temporary possession of 
the Isthmus of Chignecto and to foster settlement at 
Chipody, Petitcodiac, Memramcook, Shediac, Co- 
cagne, and to control the St. John Valley by troops 
from Canada in alliance with the Indians. 

A memorandum read before the King of France 
on August 29, 1749, shows both the excitement 
among the French in regard to th’ founding of 
Halifax, and the means which they proposed to 
adopt to hamper the British in their attempts to 
settle Acadia and anglicize the Acadians. The 
writer points out that the English would multiply 
under the protection of a garrison; that the Aca- 
dians, who had always retained the desire and the 
hope of returning under the dominion of France, 
would be compelled to renounce both, and to sub- 
mit themselves seriously and for all time to the 
English, while the French would no longer have any 
effective means of retaking the country; that Aca- 
dia would become dangerous to Canada and to Ile 
Royale in particular, since, in addition to the forces 
that would be formed among the colonists, English 
men-of-war would have a base both against Ile Roy- 
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ale and French activities in Acadia; that, finally, Ile 
Royale would be deprived of assistance from Acadia, 
an inconvenience already felt since the English had 
forbidden the Acadians to furnish cattle, corn, or 
other provisions and had taken strong measures to 
prevent it. The writer continues that since the Eng- 
lish are within their rights they cannot be opposed 
openly but such indirect means must be adopted as 
will not compromise the French. ‘The sole apparent 
means seems to be to make the savages of Acadia 
and its environs feel how important it is to prevent 
the English from fortifying theniselves and to en- 
gage them to oppose this openly, and to incite the 
‘Acadians to support the savages as much as they can 
without exposing themselves. ‘The missionaries have 
orders and are disposed to conduct themselves to this 
end. But it is to be feared that, in spite of their 
preference for the French, the savages may be won 
over by liberal presents to the English side or sup- 
pressed by superior force. Perhaps the English may 
even expel the missionaries to the prejudice of the 
articles of the Treaty of Utrecht, although they have 
hitherto observed these articles. 

However, the surest plan is to put Canada and Ile 
Royale in a state of defence at once, and to establish 
solidly Isle Saint Jean, which can be a great source 
of supply for Ile Royale in peace or in war. Orders 
have been given to attract as many Acadians there 
as possible while they are disgusted and discontented 
with English activities in Acadia, But, in the mean- 
time, the forces in all the colonies must be increased, 
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for both Louisiana and the West Indies will be ex- 
posed if Canada and Ile Royale are not made secure." 
‘This memoir, when read side by side with the 
British accounts of Acadia, reveals clearly the mo- 
tives which actuated the French in concentrating so 
much attention upon Isle Saint Jean and in inciting 
the Indians against the new settlement at Halifax. 
When read side by side with the correspondence of 
official and missionary, it proves that the policy of 
the latter was directed from headquarters and that 
Le Loutre, des Herbiers, Prevost, La Galissonitre, 
and Bigot were all active agents in a national policy 
which had the highest sanction, a policy, however, 
which was no doubt dictated by desperation. To make 
Le Loutre, alone, the scapegoat, is merely to sidestep 
the issue. He was an efficient instrument who resorted 
toevery artifice to carry out a plan that appealed to 
his intelligence and gave expression to his masterful 
and intriguing disposition. To him, as his letters so 
-.{ often attest, “the interests of the state and of reli- 
| gion” were one: hence he would convert the savages 
so as to make them French, and use them as a menace 
against the Acadians to prevent both becoming Brit- 
ish subjects; hence, too, the origin of the first Aca- 
dian expulsion; for it was he who commenced the 
grand dérangement by forcing the Acadians over 
the Isthmus of Chignecto so that they would be upon 
French soil. 
The immediate result of the grand dérangement, 
in its earlier stages, was a large influx of Acadians 


*Can, Arch. Report, 1905, Vol. I, App. N, p. 291. 
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to Isle Saint Jean, an influx accompanied by much 
privation and hardship, which repeatedly called 
forth the helpless sympathy of the harassed officials 
in Port La Joye. The task of receiving and locating 
these refugees fell to the lot of Captain de Bonna- 
venture and Sieur Degoutin, Commandant and Sub- 
delegate of the Intendant, respectively. They were 
appointed in August, 1749, the former holding office 
until 1'754, the latter until his death in 1752. 

The instructions of Degoutin have been preserved 
and throw considerable light upon his duties at this 
trying period. Civil justice belonged to him entirely, 
but in criminal cases it was his duty only to ask the 
Commandant to arrest the accused, to hold a pre- 
liminary investigation and to await further instruc- 
tions from Louisburg. He was to take charge of the 
King’s magazines, to keep a careful record of rations 
supplied to the garrison and to the habitans and © 
refugees. He was to make a census of the inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, to receive new immigrants 
with attention, and make every effort to attract as 
many as possible. While supplying the refugees with 
everything they needed from the King’s stores, he 
was not to give rations to the ancient inhabitants, as 
they were to be aided only in the pursuit of the fish- 
eries and in the culture of lands, but provisions 
should be doled out to them only in time of famine. 
In codperation with the Commandant he was to 
parcel out lands to both old and new inhabitants in 
proportion to their live stock and to the work which 
they could undertake. He was to assist the Com 
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mandant in every way to facilitate the erection of 
the necessary buildings for the garrison and in gen- 
eral to do everything that his zeal might suggest for 
the good of the service, of order, religion, justice, the 
increase of the inhabitants, the cultivation of land, 
the multiplication of cattle, the progress of the fish- 
ery, being careful to inform the officials at Louisburg 
of all that transpired and to give frequent and exact 
accounts of the consumption of food and merchan- 
dise.® 

De Bonnaventure’s first duty was to reéstablish 
the capital of the colony and to provide accommoda- 
tion for the officers and troops. Before winter he had 
completed the following buildings: office of the Com- 
mandant, guardhouse, quarters of the Commandant, 
barracks, flour magazine, quarters of the subalterns, 
dry-goods magazine, bakery, stables, forges, quar- 
ters of the captain of the troops, molasses magazine, 
quarters of the surgeon and chaplain, powder- 
vault, and prison. All these were constructed of 
wood in the most temporary fashion, but Franquet 
thought that the works had not been done economi- 
cally as they had cost more than 9000 livres.” 

Owing to the events transpiring in Acadia and to 
the pressure and encouragement of the French offi- 
cials and missionaries a steady stream of immigrants 
flowed into Isle Saint Jean from 1749 to 1751. The 
first came from Beaubassin. Their settlement had 
been in the English territory contiguous to the 


°F, Vol. 160, p. 218. 
201 V, Vol. 9 p. 91. 
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boundary claimed by the French, and in the course 
of these three years all the Acadian population mi- 
grated or were forced by Le Loutre and his Indians 
over to French soil. Part of these refugees were 
temporarily absorbed on the French side of the 
Isthmus, the remainder went to Isle Saint Jean. 

‘A despatch of August 15, 1749, states that seven 
or eight Acadian families had retired from Beaubas- 
sin to Port La Joye, making in all fifty or sixty per- 
sons. Provisions had been distributed among them 
but at first there were difficulties in placing them, 
owing to the fact that the River of Port La Joye 
and that of Brouillan had been already conceded, the 
first to two or three families, which had cleared only 
the environs of their houses, and the second to 
Duchambon and de Pensens. In the urgency of the 
moment de Bonnaventure and Degoutin were in- 
structed to cede the lands not occupied or only in 
part to the newcomers, and if the ancient conces- 
sionaires made objection and had well-founded titles 
the new settlers would be required to pay cens et 
rentes after the scale fixed for Canada, But some 
doubt was held in regard to these titles on the ground 
that in all probability they gave only permission to 
settle.” 

The same ruling was to obtain in regard to 
Roma’s territory if any of the Acadians wished to go 
there. 

This despatch also announced the significant fact 
that Gautier and Bigeau had been placed in the 
uF, Vol, 160, p. 12. 
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River Brouillan. These Acadians had distinguished 
themselves in the last war on the side of the French 
and had been such thorns in the side of the English 
that at the conclusion of peace they, with four others, 
had been specifically excluded from an amnesty. 
They were of the farmer-merchant type, former 
owners of vessels, and, as they were well calculated to 
play the part of leaders in their new home and pa- 
triotic in extreme, they were received with all favor 
and given all they asked, both for their vessels and 
for subsistence. 

Gautier in particular had rendered conspicuous 
services to all the invaders who had beset Annapolis, 
IM4-1747. As a result of his action his losses 
mounted up to '70,000 livres according to a statement 
presented to the Minister.* He was in Quebec in 
1747 and again in 1748 and acted as agent for the 
Quebec officials at Louisburg. In 1748 he was paid 
a special gratuity of 500 livres and a year later was 
given an annual gratuity of 400, partly as a recogni- 
tion of his services, partly to make a favorable im- 
pression on the Acadians, as a pledge of the favor 
that the King showed to those who served him well. 
As the later records will show he continued his public 
spirited endeavors till his death in 1752, and was 
instrumental in inducing large numbers of Acadians 
to follow him to the land of his adoption. 

On August 9, Bigot, who had gone from Quebec to 
Louisburg to supervise the reorganization there, be~ 


1Can, Arch. Report, 1905, Vol. TI, App. C, p- 48. 
CA, Vol. 89, p. 49, 
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cause of his experience as Intendant, 1789-1745, re- 
ported having sent a boatload of flour to Isle Saint 
Jean and that he would send another which he daily 
expected. On the twentieth, he sent $00 quintals of 
salt beef for the Acadians who had arrived and were 
still arriving."* In view of the fact that grasshoppers 
had ruined the crop in Isle Saint Jean he was at his 
wits’ ends to provide sustenance for the entire popu- 
lation during the winter and following summer. The 
problem was complicated not only by the difficulty 
of getting anything from Acadia since the founding 
of Halifax, though he had managed to get 150 cat- 
tle, but also by the fact that smugglers from New 
England were taking greater risks owing to the pres- 
ence of English eruisers about the coasts. However, 
he had ordered 6000 quintals of flour from New Eng- 
land and would have to trust to that for both the 
colonists and the Indians who had to be fed if they 
were going to harass the new settlements at Halifax. 

On receipt of a call for aid in October, 1749, Bigot, 
who had returned to Quebec, sent by the vessel that 
brought the news, 300 quarts of flour, 700 to 800 
minots of seed wheat for the highlands, which would 
be needed in early spring; and promised to send 800 
or 900 minots for the lowlands, which would not be 
needed until June. Bigot, whose interest in the colony, 
never wavers, on this occasion allows himself to say, 
“This island has cost the King much since last spring 
as we have sent quantities of goods and provisions.” 


34F, Vol. 160, p. 158; Can, Arch. Report, 1905, Vol. 11, App. Ny 
p. 287. 
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But it was to cost much more before the tale was 
told! 

The year 1750 was destined to be the banner year 
of immigration prior to the expulsion of 1755. The 
village and church of Beaubassin were burned on 
April 25," and on April 27 immigration began, via 
Bay Verte. By July, 200 had arrived and by Novem- 
ber, over 800. On July 22 de Bonnaventure writes, 
“the Acadians come with precipitation bringing their 
beasts with them.” Five or six boats were engaged in 
the transport, including two sent from Quebec to 
Shediac with provisions for the Canadians who had 
taken a position on the Isthmus with a view to sub- 
stantiating the claims of France and of assisting the 
migration of Acadians to French soil. 'The savages 
also were helping with the transportation and the 
whole scene presented picturesque aspects marred, 
however, by the fact that “some of the refugees were 
naked having had to escape with arms in their 
hands.” Bigot was again called upon for clothing 
and provisions and he informs the Minister that as 
all these people retire on French lands only on con- 
dition of support for the first years we must keep our 
word; and His Majesty will be repaid by having the 
island peopled as well as the coast from Canada to 
Acadia?" 

The English, who had allowed the migration of 

15Can, Arch, Report, 1905, p. 289. 

26The church and more than 800 houses were burned by the 
Indians at the instigation of Le Loutre, who set fire to the church 


with his own hand, 
41 Can. Arch, Report, 1905, p. 814, 
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1749 to pass unhampered, in 1750 sent a garrison 
to Beaubassin where they had commenced the erec- 
tion of Fort Lawrence, They also sent cruisers into 
the Gulf to watch proceedings. This increased the 
excitement of the French and multiplied the hard- 
ships of the Acadians. One of the boats, Le Loudon, 
engaged in carrying despatches and a few Acadian 
families, was captured by them. The captain, accord- 
ing to Bigot, lacked the presence of mind to sink his 
despatches and the latter was afraid that these would 
be sent to London and might prove embarrassing, 
However, he sent duplicates of such as he had written 
to the Minister so that “diplomatic explanation” 
could be ready beforehand, but he deplored Le 
Loutre’s lack of caution in trusting his plans to 
writing.” 

As it proved Le Loutre’s indiscretions were not 
great. He had informed de Bonnaventure that he 
had sixty families at Beaubassin ready to cross and 
that if the limits were not soon fixed, 100 families 
from Cobequid would follow their example and go to 
Isle Saint Jean. There was also a letter from one 
Doucette to M. Languedoc stating that if Acadia 
was not returned to France he would go with his little 
family to Canada. “I assure you,” he adds, “we are 
in a wretched state for we are like the savages in the 
woods.” Such was the condition around Beaubassin 
in the French stage of the grand dérangement.® 

Le Loudon and the St. Frangois, another bost 


18 Can. Arch. Report, 1905, p. 815. 
9G, 4, B.T.NS., Vol. 10. 
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from Canada, were taken as prizes by the English 
and although they became the subject of ambassa- 
dorial correspondence there is no evidence that they 
were ever returned. Consequently the French also 
sent armed ships into the Gulf to protect the migra- 
tions and to attempt reprisals. 

As a result of the migration to date Bonnaventure 
had to provide for 1000 newcomers, most of whom 
were rationed at the King’s expense, and in order to 
encourage cultivation they were forbidden to fish, a 
prohibition that later called forth criticism from 
both Franquet and de La Roque. 

In the meantime Bigot had visited Louisburg to 
offset an attempt of the English to make a treaty 
with the Indians. He had taken with him 2000 aunes 
of cloth and promised to send more from Quebec. 
‘At the same time he urged Le Loutre to promise 
three years’ assistance to the Acadians to induce 
them to retire from Acadia and assured him that the 
savages would assist in their transport. 

But although the inhabitants of La Riviére Can- 
ard, Minas, Pisquid, and Cobequid seemed about to 
retire from Acadia in 1750 under threat of a gen- 
eral massacre by La Corne and Le Loutre, only a 
few moved in 1750 and 1751. Consequently the mi- 
gration of 1751 was less than half of that of 1750. 
It consisted of the overflow from Beaubassin and an 
advance guard from Pisquid and Cobequid. Those 
of Cobequid whom Pare Girard said would be over 
in 1761 explained their reluctance to move owing to 
the increased vigilance of English cruisers. But to 
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the younger Gautier they gave another reason, say- 
ing that to die of hunger at home or in Isle Saint 
Jean was much the same thing.® Consequently they 
remained to swell the lists of 1758-1755. At the same 
time the inhabitants on the Isthmus were being taken 
severely in hand by the French and were to find that 
the title neutral French, however useful as a catch 
phrase in Acadia, was not to be relied upon on 
French soil, for, owing to the fact that some of the 
‘Acadians did not wish to bear arms in 1751, de la 
Jonquitre issued a proclamation that all those who 
within eight days did not take the oath of allegiance 
to the French King and enroll themselves in the mili- 
tia would be declared rebels and chased from their 
lands.* This proclamation should be remembered by 
the Acadians, if not as an extenuating circumstance 
of the Expulsion, at any rate as interesting parallel 
reading, The French allowed only eight days to de- 
cide without debate, and the possibility of bearing 
arms was immediate. The French were in a state of 
war of their own making and might be engaged in 
actual hostilities at any moment; whereas bearing 
arms with the English would have been a remote con- 
tingency as it was only a guarantee of neutrality of 
the heart that they wished, knowing that such a state 
would in itself be sufficient to deter the French from 
invasion. As a matter of fact this severity of the 
French led some of the Acadians who had migrated 


20 C11 TV, Vol. 80, pp. 17-22. 
21.Can, Arch. Report, 1905, Vol. II, App. N, p. 840. 
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from Pisquid to ask leave to return to their old 
homes, and this request was granted. 

But, if the migration to Isle Saint Jean became 
Jess precipitate in 1751 and was practically negligi- 
ple in 1752, the confusion at Port La Joye was not 
Jess great. Apart from the problem of feeding so 
many new settlers, with the supply uncertain at 
Louisburg and Quebec, there was infinite wrangling 
as to where the Acadians should settle and what they 
should do. In the confusion old and new habitans 
were involved. There was no capable land surveyor 
in the colony and none to be had from Tle Royale. 
‘Those who had been available hitherto were said to 
know either too much or too little. The new inhabit- 
ants were in a ferment, ‘The old inhabitants feared 
for title to the lands already possessed by them and 
wanted sufficient land near by for natural expansion. 
Hitherto in many cases settlers had squatted on cer- 
tain areas relying on a verbal title from the Lieu- 
tenant de Roi and Sub-delegate of the Intendant. 

Practically every letter from de Bonnaventure 
contains an appeal for a land surveyor for reinforce- 
ment in the administration of justice and distribu- 
tion of provisions, and for a more steady supply of 
food and settlers’ effects. One settler wants to erect 
aflour mill, another a sawmill, some of the soldiers 
want to marry and others are afilicted with scurvy. 
All settlers and soldiers alike are given to complaint 
and criticism of the overworked and disheartened 
M. Degoutin, who is out in his accounts and in bad 
health to boot. De Bonnaventure himself needs a holi- 
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day and asks querulously why he should be the only 
one who could not get it.* 

De Bonaventure seems to have been a good officer, 
a patriotic Frenchman, zealous for the welfare of his 
new colony. He was a practical man with not too 
much education, as his letters attest. It is doubtful 
whether Isle Saint Jean could have been better served 
under the circumstances; but at times the problems 
were too much for his patience, and occasionally he 
allows himself to complain bitterly to his superiors 
of Te Royale. Although in general he is optimistic 
and well balanced, the following extracts show him 
in a less genial mood. 


‘The habitans to the number of 45 whom I have placed 
between Point Prime and Point a la Framboise have this 
winter asked me to make a parish which request I have 
granted. The chaplain went there to say mass and re- 
mained with them 15 days. On his return they have not 
seemed satisfied with him nor he with them. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that you [Desherbiers] come here. I 
have no place to lodge you or feed you but with sheer 
money one can prevent oneself dying of hunger.”* 

‘The habitans of the Rivitre du Nord Est have asked 
permission to make a parish on the said river. As it 
appears to me a division that suits several and as I 
could wish that the whole river acknowledge this parish, 
Lhave put off deciding until I receive your orders.** 

I try to smooth out everything as well as I can by 
such suavity as I can muster and a little punishment 

22.011 IV, Vol, 80, pp. 81-th 


20 Ibid. 
2 Ibid. 
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when necessary but I shall certainly be worn out with 
what I forsee. The thing is started and I must exert 
my self as I can to give laws to people who know only 
their own particular will. It is a difficult task to my 
notion, to make these people happy, and above alll in 
their present state when a large part of them has all 
winter been reduced to bread and peas. As speech has 
not failed any of them I am obliged to close my ears and 
have patience. If you have a frigate to send off early 
for this port I think that it would be absolutely neces- 
sary, and would stop complaints, which reiterated so 
frequently must have ill effects. 

‘The garrison, that I have here, composed as it is in 
part of young people, are disposed to gnaw the same 
bone. I assure you that there is in these free wills of the 
habitans something very pernicious.” 


To comfort the harassed Commandant, Desher- 
biers informs him that Prevost is sending some meat 
and vegetables and that Sieur Franquet will be sent 
over to study the needs of defence on the island. As 
for the parishes the refugees may have them wher- 
ever there are enough habitans to support a curé, but 
he should consider the best strategic sites for the 
churches so that the habitans can be easily assembled 
there to hear the orders of the Court. As to the 
grumbling inhabitants, they should be told that when 
he comes he will enquire into the conduct of each and 
administer blame and praise accordingly. He adds: 
“I know that the Acadians are not accustomed to 
obey their superiors, but if they are French they 
ought to obey them in so far as they are commanded 
2801 IV, Vol. 80, pp. 31-34, 
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for the service of the King and the good of the coun- 
try which he gives them. 

“In regard to the corporal who wishes to marry 
I cannot allow it at present. I have written to the 
Court in regard to old soldiers who are suitable as 
settlers to have them discharged when they wish to 
settle in the colonies. As soon as I hear the intention 
of the King in this matter, I shall permit those who 
are worthy to marry, but I shall not allow any sol- 
dier to marry while he remains in the service. 

“Nor shall I allow Bijeau to use eau de vie. The 
use of this liquor is pernicious here as with you." 

The conditions set forth above and in other corre- 
spondence of the period tend to confirm the impres- 
sion that the sufferings of the Acadians who were 
forced over to Isle Saint Jean (1749-1751) were 
quite as acute and widespread as those of their coun- 
trymen after the Expulsion of 1755. In many cases 
they did not have as much clothing and personal _ 
effects as the English allowed their fellow-sufferers 
from Grand Pré; and although they received a more 
cordial welcome in Isle Saint Jean than in the New 

Ingland colonies, they do not seem to have been 

much better provided for. The officials at He Royale 
and Quebee sent what they could to the much-tried 
de Bonnaventure and Degoutin, but far from enough 
to maintain the refugees in ordinary comfort until 
they could become self-supporting. Most of the time 
they were reduced to bread and peas and suffered 
from lack of meat, while such live stock as they had 
26. Cu TV, Vol. 80, p. 23. 
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was jealously guarded until it should multiply suffi- 
ciently to feed Louisburg. The older inhabitants, 
handicapped by a succession of crop failures, were 
denied rations, while all around them were widows 
and orphans whose misery compelled them to share 
what little they had. At the same time they saw their 
holdings threatened by the new arrivals in view of the 
fact that no proper survey had been made and that 
the refugees were being settled among them on lands 
that were probably theirs by right of possession or 
at any rate on lands that should have been pre- 
empted for the natural expansion of their own 
families. Though a number of new settlements were 
being created there was still enough incompetency 
and injustice in the distribution of the lands to cause 
bitter heartburnings and strife, and at the same time 
they missed the consolation and advice of their 
clergy. But the officials at a distance found ground 
for felicitating themselves on the numbers who had 
been seduced from their allegiance to the English; 
and, while deploring the quantity of provisions 
needed, counted not the cost to the Acadian exiles 
who were but pawns in a heartless game of impe- 
rialism. 

















CHAPTER X 
Franquet Makes Plans 


COLONEL FRANQUET, an Officer of Engineers, 
who had been sent from France to superintend the 
new fortifications of Louisburg, and to devise a sys- 
tem of defence for the French possessions in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, visited Isle Saint Jean in 1751, He 
left Louisburg on July 27 and returned on Septem- 
ber 5. In the interval he had visited the chief settle. 
ments on the island and had prepared an elaborate 
report of forty pages outlining its condition and 
prospects and making recommendations for its 
future development. Something of the beauty of the 
summer entered into his report and inspired an out- 
look that was not altogether justified by later events, 
and at the same time lifted him above the petty wor- 
ries that were causing so much discomfort to the 
local officials. The climate captivated him and he 
thought it brighter and less rigorous than Ie Roy- 
ale. He prophesied that in less than ten years Isle 
Saint Jean would furnish Ie Royale with all the 
cattle and grain it could possibly consume. 

With each of the grievances and fears of the habi- 
tans he deals in turn; and recommends, (1) that the 
four chief ports of the island be fortified and pro- 
vided with a garrison, and that communication by 
land be improved ; (2) that three additional ecclesias- 
tical parishes be created; (3) that the decree against 
1C11 V, Vol. 9, p. 91. 
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fishing be revoked and the habitans allowed to profit 
from the industry while not neglecting agriculture; 
(4) that an expert surveyor be sent to settle the 
Jand disputes once and for all; (5) that the govern- 
ment of Isle Saint Jean be organized independently 
of Louisburg; and (6) that direct communication 
be established between the colony and France. 

Franquet’s detailed account of his journey about 
the island together with his observations upon the 
settlements and the habitans have been sympatheti- 
cally translated and brilliantly summarized by the 
late Professor John Caven as follows:? 


A fair wind had carried the vessel which bore Fran- 
quet from Louisburg through the “Passage de Fronsac” 
—Canso—and round the lofty promontory of St. 
Louis, Cape George, but after passing Pictou Island, it 
shifted round to the northwest, and the thirty-first of 
July and first of August were spent in beating between 
the shores of Acadia and the Island. On the former he 
noticed the Harbour of Tatamagouche, which he was 
told lay only seven leagues from Port Lajoie. On the 
Island shores he passed Cap a L’Ours, and les Isles a 
Bois—[Cape Bear and Wood Islands] and Point Prim. 
On the third of August the wind was favourable and 
the vessel laid her course up what was then called the 
Great Bay of Port Lajoie. The hidden dangers caused 


2P.EI, Mag. Vol. II, Nos. 7, 8, 9. 

Professor Caven of Prince of Wales College devoted some time 
toa study of isolated incidents in the history of Isle Saint Jean. 
Thave checked all his work and found it accurate as to fact. This 
fatract is not a literal translation throughout but it preserves the 
tarrative of Franquet, while interpreting here and there by a 
comment in season, 
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by the reefs running out from St. Peter’s and Gover- 
nor’s Island are mentioned, and pilots are cautioned 
not to drift from the channel. At length they ran 
through the narrow entrance with Point a la Framboise 
on the right, and Point de la Flamme on the left, and 
along the northern shore past Point de la Croix, from 
which a huge cross rose high above the water, and 
onward still past Point de la Guerite, whence the watch- 
ful sentinel paused in his walk to note the passing craft, 
then under the graveyard, and on till opposite Point 
Marguerite, now Battery Point, on the southern shore, 
and the creek on the northern side formed by the small 
stream that runs to the sea through the valley of War- 
ren Farm, when the vessel came to anchor. Franquet 
contemplated with delight the magnificent natural har- 
bour that stretched out before him,—its waters sur- 
rounded with a rose-coloured beading, set in an ebony 
frame of dark forests, that covered the red shores and 
extended up along the courses of the three great estu- 
aries. Only on the rounded heights and shelving slopes 
of Port Lajoie had the monopoly of the forest been 
invaded. The houses of the settlers could be seen seat- 
tered along the sides of the valley, while the more pre- 
tentious buildings of the Government crowned the sum- 
mit, and rose on the seaward breast of the eminence that 
rises with a long gradual ascent from the landing creek 
towards the harbour’s mouth. The romance of the scene 
was somewhat impaired by the discomforts to be en- 
countered in landing. Only at high water could a boat 
approach the bridge that spanned the creck. At other 
times the boat’s services had to be supplemented by 
wading along the flats in order to gain the shore. 

For six days Franquet was busy at Port Lajoie, in- 
specting the public buildings, which he found con 
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structed after a flimsy fashion, examining the condition 
of the royal stores, and studying in the light of military 
science the best position for the erection of a fort. 
Three sites lay in the engineer’s choice, each of them 
good and capable of being strongly fortified; one, that 
on which an earth-work yet stands—the other a height 
on the opposite side of the valley, where in modern times 
stood the mansion of Ringwood, and a third, an eleva- 
tion on the same ridge as the first but further inland. 
‘Although the last two eminences had each a greater 
height, than the other, Franquet gave a preference to 
the first mentioned, because at close range it fully com- 
manded the entrance to the harbour, and was provided 
with a plentiful supply of water from a spring on its 
very summit. The work which he proposed to place on 
this height was a fort with four bastions, enclosing an 



















j area sufficient to contain all the necessary buildings for 
i the accommodation of a garrison of four hundred men, 
: with stores and provisions for two years. 
i The projected fort was planned in accordance with 
2 the newest principles of fortification. The bastions and 
= curtains were to be of solid masonry—brick and stone. 
= Excellent brick clay had been discovered at a short 
a distance from the site where the fort was to be built, and 
ek if the Island sandstone was found to be too soft for 
ie such a work, it was proposed to import from Isle Roy- 
n- ale the same quality of stone as was used in the defences 
at of Louisburg. 
xe To ensure still further the safety of the harbour, a 
by square redoubt was to be erected on the Point a la 
Framboise, and the Vidette Station on Point de la 
in Flamme strengthened. The redoubt, so far as can be 





judged from the plan, was not intended to be a tempo- 
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rary work, thrown up to be armed and manned only to 
meet an emergency, but designed to contain a perma- 
nent garrison, with which an enemy striving to enter 
the harbour would have to lay his accounts to reckon, 

Zt was now the ninth of August, and Franquet hay- 
ing accomplished the more important portion of his 
mission at Port Lajoie, hastened, while the pleasant 
months still lasted, to visit St. Peters and other settle- 
ments of the Island, 

Embarking in a flat-bottomed barge manned by six 
stout oarsmen, he directed his course up the North East 
River. He had not proceeded far, however, before he 
discovered that the strength of the current was setting 
a severe task to the rowers. The barge was accordingly 
taken in tow by a small schooner, and proceeded on her 
way up the stately river, Franquet taking diligent note 
the while of the changing scenes that presented them- 
selves to right and left. The unexplored forest was to 
be seen everywhere—a waving sea of verdure throwing 
itself from the distant uplands down to the river banks, 
‘There small openings were beginning to appear, with 
the log houses of the settler rising among the stumps 
of the recently felled trees, and strong though patchy 
harvests waving over the yet unlevelled and unfenced 
fields, Round L’anse aux morts, la petite Ascension, and 
La Rivitre des Blancs on the right bank, and L’anse aux 
Perogues—L’Isle aux foins and la Rivitre de Brouillan 
on the left, and along the courses of little streamlets 
on both sides of the river, were seen the settlements of 
some newly arrived Acadians.* About two leagues up 

*So far as I can make out, the places mentioned in the text 
correspond with what we now call Spring Garden Creek, Wright's 


Creek and Marshfield Creek on the right bank of the river, and 
Stewart Cove, Fullerton’s Marsh and Johnston's River on the left. 
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the river L’isle aux chevres—McNally’s Island—was 
passed, and on either side extensive flats began to 
spread out, covered with a species of herbage, which 
though salt, and coarse, is yet, observes Franquet, 
tender and wholesome food for cattle, 

‘The winding channel was at intervals marked with 
buoys, but even with these aids Franquet recommends 
to those who would sail up the North East River in a 
vessel of forty or fifty tons, to carry an experienced 
pilot. When opposite Bel-air, now Scotch Fort, the 
boat’s head was turned towards the right bank. The 
tide was rapidly ebbing, and a dread of drifting on 
shallows, accompanied with the prospect of securing 
quarters for the night in the houses of the settlers that 
rose on the slope above the river, brought about this 
early halt in the journey. With much difficulty the land 
was reached, the barge having to pass through a deep 
trench which had been cut in the slimy mud. The house 
which they had seen on the upland belonged to a settler 
named Sieur Gauthier. He was an Acadian, as was also 
his nearest neighbour, Sicur Bugeau. Each occupied a 
farm of a hundred and sixty acres, and had been settled 
there for eighteen months. The thick woods which had 
originally covered their lands, had been partially de- 
stroyed by fire, and the labour of clearing thus rendered 
lighter. The travellers received a cordial welcome from 
these warm-hearted Acadians, and in the evening Fran- 
quet walked round Gauthier’s fields, with a view to 
ascertain for himself the quality of the crops. He-saw 
there fields bearing wheat, peas, oats, and many kinds 
of vegetables, with such promise of a plentiful yield, as 
he had not seen surpassed even in the most favoured dis- 
tricts of France; and these fields, as Gauthier told him, 
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had been prepared for cropping only in the month of 
March. Both Gauthier and Bugeau spoke in terms of 
eulogy on the capabilities of the soil. It would yield, 
they said, in abundance everything that man needed for 
subsistence, and they hoped, as time went on, to find in 
the generous fertility of their new fields some recom- 
pense for the losses they had suffered in leaving Acadia, 

‘The news of Franquet’s arrival had spread among 
the settlements on both sides of the river, and when he 
rose on the following morning he found a number of 
these settlers waiting to consult him upon the site of a 
church which they had resolved to build. The difference 
of opinion was limited to one point—whether the church 
should stand on the north or the south bank of the river. 
Both sides had agreed to argue their case before Fran- 
quet, and abide by his decision. He was nothing loath 
to undertake the duties of umpire, but requested that 
all interested in the matter should be notified to meet. at 
Sieur Gauthier’s where on his return from St. Peters, 
he would hear the question debated and give his decision. 

Before these matters could be arranged the tide had 
begun to ebb, and portions of the shallows were begin- 
ning to appear above water. The party at once em- 
barked, with what haste the difficulties they had to 
encounter would allow. Having gained the offing they 
proceeded up stream, noticing on the left bank the 
River “Au Moulin”—Mill Brook, so called from a saw- 
mill which an enterprising settler had erected on it 
Still farther on the Pisquid came into view, with its 
numerous dwellings on either bank. The well cleared 
lands under cultivation, and the fields of waving grain, 
woke the admiration of the travellers. They were told 
that the settlement was an old one, and that every 
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farmer in it enjoyed an easy competency, possessing a 
sufficiency of farm stock, and reaping every year from 
his fields enough to satisfy all his wants. ‘The view up 
the Pisquid Valley was one to charm the eye. On the 
shelving sides of the valley through which the river ran, 
stood the log houses of the settlers, dotting the land- 
scape with a pleasing irregularity, and by every house 
was its spring of fresh water. Up the slopes behind the 
houses Jay the cultivated fields, their crops beginning 
to assume the ripening tints of autumn, while along the 
summits of these slopes waved spreading beeches and 
hardwood trees of various kinds. Over the entire picture 
fell the warm light of an August sun, and Franquet 
records the impression which this landscape made on 
him, by saying, that life in a spot so picturesque could 
not be otherwise than agreeable. 

Less than a league above where now stands Mount 
Stewart, the barge came in front of a house built on the 
right bank and looking down on the river. Its situation 
had in a manner forced it to assume some of the duties 
of an inn, in those days of toilsome travel, being about 
midway on that route between Port Lajoie and St. 
Peters. It was occupied by a widow named Gentil, 
whose hospitality was well known to the traveller. Here 
merchants and others were accustomed to halt for rest 
and refreshment. Immediately under the dwelling in a 
miniature estuary through which when the tide was low, 
in a bed worn in the slime, ran the limpid waters of a 
great spring which lay at some distance up in the 
woods, the barge was moored, and Sieur Franquet, be- 
fore resuming his journey, found time to admire the 
luxuriant fields of grain that lay around the residence 
of Madame Gentil. 
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The portion of the journey which yet remained to be 
accomplished was of a most arduous character. From 
Madame Gentil’s to St. Peter’s Harbour, a road six or 
seven feet wide had been laid out. But it was a road 
without bridges, although it crossed swamps and 
streams, Beyond cutting down trees when the line lay 
through the forest, or removing stumps when the ray- 
ages of fire had destroyed the timber, man’s labour had 
been studiously withheld from the work. ‘The roadway 
itself owed nothing either to pick or’ spade, but bore 
unsoftened on its surface all the irregularities bestowed 
by wild nature. The old-fashioned choutte dragged 
along by two stout oxen, was the only conveyance that 
might venture on such a road. Two or three of these 
primitive vehicles were at the service of the travellers, 
‘They, however, seem to have used them only to cross 
the crecks and streams. 

Leaving the house of Madame Gentil, the road bent 
away from the river in a north easterly direction, lead- 
ing through an extensive stretch of blackened and 
charred timber, relicts of the great fire which consumed 
the forest from the sources of the North East River to 
St. Peters. Plodding along under a burning sun, Fran- 
quet and his companions picked the blue berries, which 
grew in great plenty along the route, and found them 
in the heat of the day a welcome refreshment. The road 
leaving this burned track approached the southern 
waters of Savage Harbor, and crossing the estuary of a 
small stream, which at high tide was covered with two 
feet of water, it entered thick woods, from which it 
issued to plunge through another creek, which was 
always filled with water, and having a soft mud bottom 
was most difficult to cross. At this point the gray sand 
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dunes began to appear on either hand, then came a suc- 
cession of ponds along which the road skirted, In heavy 
floods these ponds overflowed, covering the roadway 
and causing, not indeed danger, for the bottom was 
hard, but much inconvenience to the pedestrian, Leav- 
ing the ponds, the travellers soon arrived at the en- 
closed lands of the settlers, through which they passed 
till they reached the entrance to St. Peter’s Harbour. 

Franguet observes that the settlement was entirely 
composed of old residents. The stream of Acadian emi- 
gration had only touched the remote boundaries along 
the right bank of the North East River. The houses of 
the fishermen clustered along the breast of the slope at 
the foot of which stood stores and warehouses, and on 
its rounded summit rose the large and strongly built 
church dedicated to St, Peter. Owing to the extensive 
land grants the houses of the farmers stood far apart. 
Nothing, in Franquet’s eyes, had ever surpassed the 
beauty and abundance of the harvest. He traversed field 
after field forming, as was his wont, comparisons in his 
own mind, between the crops he had scen in the most 
favoured provinces of France, and the crops he saw 
there waving under his eyes from soil only recently re- 
claimed from the wilderness. A grist mill was greatly 
needed in the settlement and he urged the Government 
to erect one in a locality as central as possible for the 
farmers. 

From the dunes which thickly studded the sea-shore 
on the east and west side of the harbour, there grew a 
species of wild grass which made good fodder for cattle. 
No settler’s deed of concession contained any mention 
of these sand hillocks, and the commandant, no matter 
how carefully he exercised the rights of the Government 
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in granting to settlers permission to cut the grass, 
never failed to be accused of partiality. Hence, angry 
altercations and feuds disturbed the peace of the com- 
munity. To put an end to these unseemly quarrels, 
Franquet suggested that the grass should be cut by 
common labour, and the hay distributed among the 
workers in proportion to the number of cattle possessed 
by each. 

For the defence of the settlement Franquet designed 
‘a piquet fort of four bastions, and recommended it to 
he built on the crown of the same eminence on which the 
church stood. By placing it on the shore, it might, he 
argued, better defend the entrance to the harbour, but 
an enemy making a descent might effect a landing at 
some distant point of the coast, occupy the eminence 
and thence completely command the fortress. On the 
other hand the guns of the fort from the crest of the 
eminence, would protect a wide range of country, and 
yield shelter to the inhabitants and their property. 
Even in the event of an enemy effecting a landing the 
fort would be a rallying point, from which the defenders 
could be driven only by cannon, and after all the for- 
malities of a regular siege. 

‘All now being finished there was nothing to detain 
Franquet longer at St. Peters, he therefore set out at 
once on his return journey. Plodding among sandy dunes 
and over rugged ground, wading through swollen rivers, 
and miry creeks, when he arrived at the dwelling of 
the widow on the North East River, the road appeared 
to him a great deal worse than when he travelled it only 
a few days previous. Personal experience of the griev- 
ances that afflict a people is sometimes a strong incen- 
tive to officials to devise a remedy. Franquet, during the 
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time he rested at Madame Gentil’s set himself the task 
of planning some other route by which travellers could 
yeach St. Peters with less discomfort than he had en- 
dured. He traced the course of the stream which fell 
into the river near the dwelling of Madame Gentil, and 
jn less than a mile came upon a spring from which by 
many outlets a copious volume of the clearest water 
boiled up and gathering together formed a brook which 
stole away in limpid purity between grassy banks to 
meet the great river below. Hemmed in by ancient trees 
jt was such a spot as a pagan poet would have made the 
haunt of Naiads or the buskined followers of Diana. 
‘The French called it “La Grande Source.” Franquet, 
after examining the country through which the align- 
ment would run came to the conclusion that with very 
little labour a good road could be constructed in an 
almost straight line from the Grande Source to the 
height on which the church stood near St. Peter’s Har- 
bour. He was also assured by residents that the tide 
made its way up the channel formed by the waters from 
the Grande Source in sufficient volume to carry shallops 
at half tide well up toward the fountain head. Here, 
therefore, in Franquet’s opinion was a site adapted in 
every way for the shipment of merchandize passing 
from St. Peters to Port Lajoie, and he sent his plans 
for all this to the Government, and supported them by 
vigorous argument. 

Having finished his survey of this locality, enough 
of the sunshine of an August day still remained to show 


| him as the barge floated down the stream, the quiet 


farmrsteadings surrounded with every appearance of 
comfort and plenty, and the rich fields of grain that 
adorned the banks on either hand, The night was spent 
at Sieur Gauthier’s. 
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Early on the following morning nearly all the settlers 
from both sides of the river were collected to represent 
their views and hear Franquet’s decision respecting the 
site of the proposed church. With regard to expenses 
and other details perfect unanimity prevailed in the 
meeting, the only point in dispute was on which side of 
the river the church should be built. Franquet, having 
heard the arguments of either party, called to the 
notice of the meeting the fact, that were the church to 
be built on the southern bank of the river, only the 
inhabitants who lived on that bank could be reckoned 
upon to attend it, whereas were it built on the northern 
side the settlers around Tracadie which was only two 
leagues distant, would come there to Mass oftener than 
they would go to St. Peters. Besides, said he, Sieur 
Bugeau has generously offered a free gift of land on 
which to build the church, his orchard he offers for the 
site of a Presbytery, and his garden for a cemetery. 
Franquet added yet another consideration which in our 
days may be regarded as trivial, but which possessed 
weight among a people of simple tastes, and easily satis- 
fied with natural enjoyment. At the foot of the slope, 
on the summit of which was the proffered site of the 
church, a spring of water called Bel-air spring, and 
renowned all over the district for its purity and fresh- 
ness, gushed from the yellow sand in cool abundance. 
There, continued Franquet, those who come from a dis- 
tance can rest and refresh themselves after their long 
journey. The cogency of these reasons healed all differ- 
ences, and it was agreed to build the church on the site 
offered by Sieur Bugeau, and to call the new parish 
that of St. Louis. It was further stipulated that for the 
accommodation of those residing on the opposite side of 
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the river coming to church, a ferry boat should be pro- 
vided and maintained at the expense of the parishioners 
on both sides of the river. Finally, Franquet promised 
to use his influence with the Government to obtain from 
France a bell for the new church. 

When Franquet and his party returned to Port La- 
joie, they learned that the frigate, “Gracieuse,” from 
Bay Verte, commanded by Lieutenant de Taurin, was 
anchored a good league away from the harbour’s mouth. 
‘The commander it seems was in the belief that any 
nearer approach would be attended with risk. Franquet, 
with ready tact seized the opportunity to enlighten the 
commanders of French war-ships on the navigation of 
the waters that led into Port Lajoie. To a young Licu- 
tenant on board the “Gracieuse” he set the task of 
sounding and preparing a chart of the course into the 
harbour from where his ship lay at anchor up to what 
is now known as the three tides. The work was carried 
out with a zeal and intelligence that drew words of high 
commendation from Franquet. 

Franquet had yet to visit Trois Riviéres, but the 
journey there involved less toil and less hardship than 
that to St. Peters. As Franquet sailed up and down 
the spacious harbour taking soundings, examining head- 
lands, and exploring the three great rivers that like 
so many highways offered safe communication with the 
interior of the country, he was struck with the magnifi- 
cence of the situation, and its great importance as a 
seaport whether in peace or war. The entrance in every 
condition of the tide was safe to ships of the heaviest 
tonnage, with an abundance of deep water inside to 
afford good anchorage to the entire navy of the nation. 
From such a station a fleet could watch the passage of 
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Canso, sweep the waters of the Gulf, protect the com. 
munications between Bay Verte and Canada, and be 
tween the Island and Isle Royale. And yet as Franquet 
turned over in his mind all these advantages, the beauti- 
ful expanse of water was disturbed only by the wind, 
the rush of the mackerel, or the splash of the wild fowl, 
Not a boat save his own was visible. Not a human being 
save the sailors on board his own craft was to be seen, 
‘The water was a solitude, and the land on all sides a 
wilderness, stretching farther than the eye could trace 
it, Only from Brudenell Point had the forest disap- 
peared. It lay cleared but houseless, for the hand of the 
New England spoiler had in 1745 swept away every 
vestige of the flourishing settlement that adorned the 
headland, leaving only the arable lands to tell a story 
of ruined hopes. 

That a tract of country possessing in such rich abun- 
dance all the qualities powerful to attract the settler, 
should be without an inhabitant at a time when Acadian 
families were pouring on to the Island in steady 
streams, was due to the fact that the allodial rights 
conferred on the company represented by De Roma 
were still in full legal vigour. Two thousand and five 
hundred acres of water frontage with forty acres inland 
had been granted to this company by the Crown, and 
although it was next to certain that the shareholders 
had for ever abandoned their speculation, yet their 
charter existed still, and the immigrant wisely preferred 
the Crown to a Lord Superior. Franquet urged the 
Government to put an end to this stagnant condition of 
matters by effecting some compromise with the com 
pany, and so allow the matchless harbour and the rich 
surrounding lands to be turned to some account. In view 
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of a settlement, and the possibility of the Crown estab- 
lishing defences to protect the settlers from marauders 
jn war times, Franquet drew out the plan of a redoubt 
to be built of stone and brick on Brudenell Point. 

Such is the account which Franquet has left of his 
journey through the Island of St. John. ‘The picture he 
draws of the condition of the Island at the time of his 
visit is truthful; his suggestions for improving that 
condition are conceived in a vein of administrative wis- 
dom which does him credit, his eulogies on the fertility 
of the soil, the richness of its pastures, the value of its 
natural harbours, and the navigable character of the 
great estuaries that allured the waters of the ocean far 
up into the heart of the country, were all true, but they 
shared the fate of Cassandra’s prophesies—they were 
either not believed or deemed unworthy of being quick- 
ened by action. Franquet also, as we have seen, drew up 
for the defence of the Island four permanent places of 
strength. ‘These never rose in solid masonry and earth- 
work on the sites they were designed to occupy, but lay 
rolled up in the quiet recesses of Government archives, 
useful only to the moralist to illustrate afresh the fu- 
tility of good intentions, even when carried to the verge 
of action, but left there. 

Communication between the different settlements was 
effected in those days chiefly in canoes, hugging the 
shores along the bays and estuaries. Travelling in this 
way was always laborious and at certain seasons dan- 
gerous. But it was the only method, for the Island was 
roadless. The nearest approach to a highway was that 
lying between the Grande Source and St. Peter’s Har- 
bour, along which Franquet made his journey with 
much toil and discomfort. The Count De Raymond, 
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perceiving the necessity of establishing some means of 
prompt communication between the principal settle. 
ments, ordered a road five feet wide to be opened be- 
tween Point Marguerite and ‘Trois Rivitres. It was in. 
tended that another road should run from the latter 
harbour in a straight line to St. Peters. Franquet sug- 
gested a change, which without adding much to the 
length of the journey, would afford additional conven- 
ience to travellers going between the different settle- 
ments. His plan was to carry a road as straight as 
possible between Brudencll Point and a spot on the left 
bank of the North East River, opposite to the Grande 
Souree. A line drawn from Point Marguerite to East 
Point would cross this road almost at right angles, and 
from the point of intersection a third road could be 
laid out to St. Peter’s Harbour. We have no means of 
knowing how far these suggestions were adopted. A 
traveller who in the following year visited many settle- 
ments of the Island, remarks that through the dense 
forest which covered Point Marguerite ran the “Royal 
Road” of Three Rivers. It was undertaken by the Count 
De Raymond, and was carried on as far as the penin- 
sula of Three Rivers. From this it may perhaps be 
inferred that Franquet’s hints on road-making shared 
the same fate as his administrative suggestions, and his 
plans for securing the Island against the aggression of 
foreign enemies. 
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CHAPTER XI 
‘The Census of Sieur de La Roque: 1752 


THE census made by the Sieur de La Roque under 
the direction of the Comte de Raymond, Governor of 
Tle Royale, is the last detailed account of Isle Saint 
Jean extant. It was taken in the summer and early 
autumn of 1752 and is a trustworthy landmark be- 
tween the first rush of immigrants after the founding 
of Halifax and the second influx due to the fall of 
Beauséjour and the Expulsion of 1755. The Sieur 
de La Roque was instructed to make “a general 
census of the settlers, on the island, name by name, 
men as well as women and children, their respective 
ages and professions, the number of arpents each has 
of improved land, the number of their cattle, their 
species, fowl, etc., etc., distinguishing the good work- 
men from those who are not, and the character of 
each individual . . . and lastly a general survey of 
everything.” He did this work with zeal and knowl- 
edge and gave much satisfaction to the Comte de 
Raymond. 

From this census, which is also a sort of journal 
and running commentary, many interesting facts 
may be gathered as to the general condition of the 
island in 1752. It also serves as a useful check upon 
many of the guesses that have been made about popu- 
lation and general conditions both prior and subse- 


2 This census has been printed in full in the Report of the 
Canadian Archives, 1905, Vol, II, pp. 17-165, 
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quent to that date. The chief defect of the census is 
the absence of a statistical summary, although this 
has not been an unmixed evil as it has compelled one 
to go over it many times and in so doing to receive 
impressions that would otherwise have been missed; 
and, moreover, neither the pathos nor the humor of 
life can find adequate expression in statistics. It is 
one thing to say that an enforced migration causes 
hardships to young and old alike, but one receives a 
much more vivid impression of hardship from read- 
ing such an excerpt as the following, in which an old 
couple of eighty-cight and eighty-three years, re- 
spectively, have to pull up their stakes and share the 
common ruin of their children and grandchildren: 


Paul Boudrot, ploughman, native of P’Acadie, aged 
49 years, has been two years in the colony. Married to 
Marie Joseph Duaron, native of PAcadie, aged 40 
years. 

"They have two sons and three daughters: 

Jean Charles Boudrot, aged 12 years; 
Bazille, aged 4 years; 

Marguerite, aged 17 years; 
Frangoise, aged 14 years; 

Anne, aged 7 years. 

Charles Douaron, their father, native of I’Acadie, 
aged 90 years and infirm. Married to Frangoise Godet, 
native of PAcadie, aged 85 years. 

"They have in live stock five oxen, four cows, one sow 
and four pigs. The land on which they are settled is 
situated on the Rivitre des Blanes, it has been given to 
them verbally by M. de Bonaventure. They have made 
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a clearing on it of five arpents in extent where they have 
sown seven bushels of wheat and eight bushels of oats. 


Or again: 


Jean Fraiquingout, ploughman, native of Plouanne, 
bishopric of Saint Malo, aged 87 years, he has been in 
the country two years. Married to Anne Lejeune, native 
of PAcadie aged 85 years. 

‘They have one son and two daughters: 

Joseph, aged 7 years; 
Véronique, aged 5 years; 
Anne Marie, aged 6 months. 

In live stock they have one pig, having lost all besides 

during the past winter. 


There is no doubt that this couple also lost an 
intervening child owing to their migration, while 
their poverty reveals at a glance the hardship of leav- 
ing the rich valleys of Acadia to cut a new home out 
of the thickly wooded upland. 

But the case of the widow compelled to seek a new 
home under such conditions is still more deserving 
of pity as the following passage reveals: 


Marie Boudrot, widow of Pierre Richard, very poor, 
native of PAcadie, aged 86 years, has been in the coun- 
try two years. 

She has six children, five sons and one daughter: 

Pierre Richard, aged 19 years; 
Paul, aged 17 years; 

Joseph, aged 18 years; 
Honoré, aged 10 years; 
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‘Thomas, aged 6 years; 
Marie, aged 15 years. 

They have no live stock. 

"Phe land on which she is settled is situated on the 
north bank of the said Rivitre du Nord-Est. It was 
given to her verbally by M. de Bonnaventure and he 
resumes possession as they have made no improvements, 


Nor does the census reveal any widespread comfort 
on the part of the older settlers. Less than a dozen 
could boast of fifty acres of cleared land or of any 
considerable stock. They are rich in children but not 
otherwise, and the widow with her large brood can 
look for little help from her almost equally indigent 
neighbors: 


Marie Genty, widow, very poor, of Jean Baptiste 
Haché Galland, native of PAcadie, aged 48 years, and 
she has been 29 years in the country. 

She has seven children, five sons and two daughters: 

Antonine Haché, aged 18 years; 
Michel, aged 16 years; 

Joseph, aged 14 years; 

Louis, aged 12 years; 

Georges, aged 10 years; 

Marie Joseph, aged 25 years; 
Marguerite Louise, aged 28 years. 

Of live stock they have two oxen, one cow, one horse, 
one wether, two ewes, two sows, four pigs, five geese and 
ten fowls. 

The land on which they are settled is held by grant 
from M. Duvivier. They have made a clearing for the 
sowing of thirty-two bushels, but have sown only seven 
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not having been able to procure more owing to their 
poverty. 


‘Most of the settlers were married and they mar- 
ried young; some as early as sixteen ; but in general 
on attaining their majority. There were many 
widows and widowers with large families; but even 
these had the habit of marrying again. Only one case 
of separation is recorded, that of a soldier whose 
wife had left him. 

The care with which the officials of New France 
and Acadia watched the cradles is clearly revealed in 
the census: 


Jean Henry dit Le Neveu, Junior, native of -Acadie, 
aged 21 years, has been in the country two years. Mar- 
ried to Marie Pitre, native of PAcadie, aged 21 years. 
They have no children, being married in the month of 
January only. 

Live stock: two pigs. 


Again: 


Charles Pitre, ploughman, native of PAcadie, aged 
28 years, has been in the country fifteen months. Mar- 
ried to Anne Henry, native of PAcadie, aged 21 years. 

They have no children, being married in the month 
of February only. 

In live stock they have one cow, two pigs and one 
sheep. 


Evidently Jean Henry had given his twin sister in 
exchange for his wife; and the two new families thus 
created awaited the future in confidence. Their live 
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stock was not numerous, and each husbandman had 
made a clearing for sowing only four bushels of 
wheat; but the faith of the pioneer must ever be “the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” 

As intimated in the letter of Prevost to the Minis- 
ter, November 28, 1751, the original settlements had 
been increased and others added. The Sieur de La 
Roque enumerates settlers in twenty-eight different 
localities always clustering around the coasts or at 
the mouths of rivers or on their banks. This was due 
to the needs of communication as well as to the fact 
that pasture lands were here already provided by 
nature, a matter of extreme importance to those who 
depended so much upon their live stock for the bare 
needs of existence. ‘The total population was 2293 
exclusive of the garrison, of whom 868 were bachelors 
or heads of families. These were distributed as fol- 
lows: 

Port La Joye, 9 families: 39 persons; Riviére du 
Ouest, 19 families: 109 persons; Rivigre du Nord, 
7 families: 44 persons; Riviére du Nord-Est (north 
side), 34 families: 185 persons; (south side) 10 
families: 64 persons; Rivigre de Peugiguit (east 
side), 7 families: $4 persons; (west side) 8 families: 
87 persons; Rivitre du Moulin-d-Scie, 43. famili 
08 persons; Anse au Comte Saint-Pierre, 4 families: 
81 persons; Anse au Matelost, 24 families: 158 per- 
sons; Grande Anse, 18 families: 95 persons; Grande 
Ascension, 11 families: 59 persons; Pointe au Boul- 
leau, 3 families: 14 persons; Anse de la Boullotierre, 
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J family: 11 persons; Pointe Prime, 13 families: 73 
persons; Anse 4 Pinnet, 17 families: 110 persons; 
Havre La Fortune, 6 families: 48 persons; Pointe de 
PEst, 4 families: 2@ persons; St. Pierre du Nord, 63 
families: 353 persons; Tracadie, 8 families: 64 per- 
sons; Etang des Berges, 2 families: 15 persons; 
Macpec, 32 families: 201 persons; Bedec, 8 families: 
4@ persons; La Traverse, 5 families: 23 persons; 
Riviére des Blonds, 5 families: 37 persons; Riviére 
au Crapeau, 2 families: 1 persons; Anse du Nord- 
Ouest, 3 families: $0 persons; and Anse aux Sang- 
lier, 2 families: 10 persons. 

At Port La Joye the capital and the headquarters 
of the garrison, the oldest settlers had been only 
three years in the country, and most of them two 
years or less. This shows conclusively that all the 
original settlers had moved into the interior during 
the English occupation, 1'/45-1748. At the same time 
Three Rivers the site of Roma’s colony had not a 
single inhabitant. 

Of the total population, 151 stated that they had 
come over in 1748-1749; 862 in 1750; 326 in 1751, 
and 27 in 1'752. During the same period, 1748-1752, 
98 children were born to the old inhabitants and 114 
4o the new. If this total of 1578 be deducted from the 
grand total of 2223, it leaves only 650 as the popula- 
tion for 1'748 when the island was reoccupied by the 
French. This estimate must be approximately cor- 
rect, for it is confirmed by both Franquet who gave 
the number of ancient habitans as 648 and Desher- 
biers who, in a letter to the Minister, November 5, 
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1749, placed the population at 658 for the preceding 
year. In this letter he says, “The census made last 
Year shows 128 heads of families making 735 per- 
sons, in which number are included 21 habitans from 
Acadia totalling 82 persons.” It is a pleasure to note 
how nearly these three different estimates approach 
one another and they should discredit completely the 
wild statement of Prevost in 1751 that the new in- 
habitants numbered about 2000 and the old inhabit- 
ants about 1100.* 

Of live stock, the habitans possessed 98 horses, 
1259 cattle, 799 oxen, 1280 sheep, 1295 pigs, 2393 
hens, 804 geese, 90 turkeys, and 12 ducks. As these 
figures include beasts and fowl of all ages and seem 
to be reliable the mortality among the beasts brought 
over from Acadia by the refugees must have been a 
heavy one. This mortality is referred to in the corre- 
spondence of the period* and may be realized to some 
extent by comparing these figures with the specific 
statement of Prevost that up to November, 1'751, the 
Acadians had brought over to the island 2209 horned 
cattle, many pigs, several sheep, and 171 horses, 
"These added to the live stock of the ancient habitans 
should have shown a considerable increase even after 
due allowance had been made for probable shipments 
to Louisburg. As it is, the grand total of Sieur de La 
Roque is actually less than the increase from Acadia 
as given by Prevost. This can be explained only on 

2, Vol. 160, p, 108, 


8 Cit IV, Vol. 80, p. 246. 
4 Ci B, Vol. 29, p. 26; C11 IV, Vol. 12, p. 676. 
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the hypothesis that as a result of the failure of crops, 
1749-1751, the cattle were consumed by the starving 
inhabitants or died from lack of fodder. 

In addition to the live stock the habitans owned 4 
schooners, one of 15 tons, one of 25, one of 26, and 
one of 45 to 50 tons; 4 batteaux; 15 fishing boats; 
and 11 small boats or canoes. There were only 4 flour 
mills and 2 sawmills for the entire colony. 

Although the crops promised well, there was much 
land lying idle for lack of seed. ‘The entire seeding 
for the year consisted of 1490 bushels of wheat, 129 
bushels of oats, 181 bushels of peas, 814 bushels of 
barley, 8 bushels of rye, one bushel of linseed, one 
of sprat, and one-half bushel of buckwheat; but there 
was land cleared for sowing 2935 bushels of wheat if 
the settlers had had it to sow. In eleven of the newer 
settlements although small clearings had been made 
not a bushel had been sown; and even in the older 
settlements there was great dearth of seed. 

This dearth of seed was due not only to the short- 
comings of official France in not keeping its promises 
to the Acadians who had migrated under assurance 
of liberal aid but also to a succession of misfortunes 
from 1749 to 1751. These may be illustrated from 
the Sieur de La Roqueé’s comments on Malpeque, one 
of the oldest and most promising of all the settle- 
ments: 


‘The lands in the neighborhood of the harbor of Mac- 
pee are superior in quality to those of St. Pierre and 
the Rivitre du Nord-Est, and even to all those we have 
visited up to the present time, Nevertheless those who 
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have settled here have not been able to seed their lands 
this year, but it must be taken into consideration that 
this was due to the bad seasons from which the unfor- 
tunate settlers have suffered, during three consecutive 
years. The first year the trouble was caused by field 
mice. A prejudiced, ignorant and vulgar people did not 
long hesitate in ascribing the coming of this plague to 
some evil spirit working against the island. Suspicion 
fell on a man named St. Germain dit Perigord. This sus- 
picion coming to the knowledge of the Indians, they 
took the man Perigord, put him to death and buried him 
on the Isle of Comte de Saint Pierre, which lies to the 
larboard as you enter Port La Joye. 

‘The second bad season was caused by innumerable 
legions of locusts of a prodigious size. They were of so 
voracious a species that they ravaged all the growing 
grain, vegetables and even the grass and the buds on the 
trees. 

‘The last year the wheat crop was totally scalded. 
"These are the events of those three years of anguish, 
that have reduced these poor settlers to the depths of 
poverty, so that for at least six months the greater 
number amongst them had not even bread to eat, but 
subsisted on the shell fish they gathered on the shores of 
the harbor when the tide was out. It is certain that un- 
less the King makes them a gratuity, or a loan of seed 
grain, to seed their land this coming spring, the settlers 
will be under the bitter necessity of abandoning the dis- 
trict, if they would escape death from hunger, as they 
have no other source of livelihood. 

‘The condition to which the settlers on the harbor of 
Macpec have been actually reduced, demonstrates that 
it is an important and absolute necessity that they 
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should be permitted and encouraged to pursue the cod 
fishing industry. There has for a long time been a mis- 
taken belief, founded on a lack of experience of the 
conditions, that the settlers who follow the fisheries neg- 
lect the cultivation of the soil. The harbors of Saint 
Pierre and of l’Acadie are a certain proof in evidence to 
the contrary. Witness the extensive clearings which the 
settlers have made in those places, and I venture to 
affirm that the fishery is an incontestable means of pro- 
moting the culture of the soil, because it enables settlers 
to employ domestics, and to raise cattle and live stock 
for lack of which land will be allowed to remain idle. 
‘This is not the only advantage that would accrue to the 
settlers, for it can be stated as a certain fact verified 
by experience that if ever again the people suffer such 
hardships, as are said to return every ten years, in the 
form of a plague of locusts, followed the ensuing year, 
when beech nuts are plentiful by one of field mice, they 
vill be enabled to support the losses these animals occa- 
sion there, by means of the proceeds of the fisheries, 


At East Point, also, a settlement dating from 
1719, not a bushel of grain had been sown. The spe- 
cial circumstance affecting this settlement was a 
disastrous fire which swept over the original site on 
the south of the point and embraced in its destructive 
course several leagues on the north side of the island. 
This misfortune had led the settlers to move to the 
north side of the point two leagues to the westward 
and there they had cleared about sixty acres, but 
were dependent upon government assistance for seed ; 
“and if the King does not make them a gift or loan 
of seed so that they can sow it next spring they will 
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find it impossible to maintain themselves, being today 
at the last stage of poverty through the great mor- 
tality among their live stock.” 

The principal settlement in 1752, as always, was 
Port Saint Pierre with the tributary settlement of 
the Northeast River because of the fishing trade, but 
as had been frequently pointed out these fishermen 
were at the mercy of a ring of merchants in Louis- 
burg who charged exorbitant prices for their sup- 
plies and took the products of the sea at their own 
valuation. The Sicur de La Roque suggests that “if 
the settlers could supply the bread, meat, clothes, 
and linen and the fishermen were obliged to procure 
only their salt, lines and hooks from the aforesaid 
merchants, they would be able to sell their fish at the 
lowest price and reap a substantial profit.” 

Viewed as a whole the census of Sieur de La Roque 
is the most valuable document of the French period 
in Isle Saint Jean. It reveals both the achievements 
and the aspirations of the French in what might be 
called the era of hope. The virtues and vices of pater- 
nalism stare at one from every page. But his recom- 
mendations like those of his predecessors were neg- 
lected by the corrupt and decrepit Court, and the 
next few years were crowded by events which the 
harassed officials of the little colony were unable to 
control and which finally drove them and their wards 
to the ends of the earth. 

















CHAPTER XII 
‘The Shadow of Calamity 


ON the return of Franquet to Louisburg the Comte 
de Raymond, influenced no doubt by his report, 
jgsued the following instructions to de Bonnaventure 
on October 4, 1751: 


M. de Bonnaventure will welcome all those who wish 
to establish themselves in Ile Saint Jean. He will en- 
courage them to clear such lands as shall be granted to 
them. He will promise them all the help that they 
reasonably need for the first year’s subsistence and 
for their establishment. He will protect all the new 
colonists as well as those who are already settled there. 

He will be particularly careful to grant only such 
Iands as have not already been granted or such as have 
been reunited to the Royal domain. If he find any to 
whom lands would have been granted which they had 
not cultivated but who offer to do so next spring, he 
will confirm their grants because they naturally should 
have the preference. 

He will exert himself to encourage the ancient colo- 
nists to form villages in accordance with the plans that 


-Ihave shown him. He will make them feel the necessity 


of doing this not only for their own interests but also 
because it is His Majesty’s policy. The obvious reasons 
for these villages are that those who inhabit them can 
help one another easily, can assemble themselves to- 
gether in case of need, that when priests are provided 
they will all be in reach of spiritual guidance, and what 
is worthy of great consideration, surgeon to heal them 
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when they are ill; and finally one of them can be chosen 
as their syndic and can assume charge of the com- 
munity, receive orders from him and through him make 
requests for such aid as they shall need in certain 
contingencies. 

‘This arrangement can be made by granting to the 
colonists already settled lands of greater depth instead 
of width, as a means of drawing them closer together, 
It is true that if these lands were already cleared, there 
would be a part of these colonists who would be obliged 
to draw near to one another at the spot where it will be 
determined to form the village and to abandon a part 
or even all of what they had already cleared, which will 
cause them grief. M. de Bonnaventure must use his 
judgment in such cases according to the circumstances 
after making personal examination as far as possible or 
examination by Captain Dufresne and Ensign Bosre- 
don, as to the situation chosen and how it will suit to 
form villages in the different parts where habitans have 
been placed. 

In regard to new colonists who wish to establish them- 
selves on the said island, M. de Bonnaventure will avoid 
inconvenience by placing them immediately in villages 
according to the plan indicated to him. 

He will have a register made of all the concessions 
already granted. He will pay particular attention to 
the savages, treat them with favor but at the same time 
he will keep them in respect and attachment to the King 
and watch over their conduct. 

He will have Sieurs Dufresne and Bosredon examine 
the roads from Port La Joye to Three Rivers and from 
Three Rivers to St. Peters and from Three Rivers to 
East Point, which they will repair so that a man on 
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horseback may travel comfortably, and this they shall 
do next spring, commencing with the road from Port 
La Joye to Three Rivers and then from Three Rivers 
to St. Peters. 

He will improve the small end of the road from the 
point of River Port La Joye or North East which goes 
to St. Peters and make it a little higher. 

He will be careful to prevent all prohibited commerce, 
particularly to see that no one buys codfish from the 
English. 

He will be especially careful not to allow any beasts 
sent out of the island, above all cows, sheep, sows, etc., 
so that these species may multiply and in time make the 
island self-supporting. 

It will be necessary to put in the titles which he will 
have accorded, first that each grantee will be allowed to 
have a certain quantity of land in proportion to the 
number of his horned cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, ete., 
and that he will make a garden and clear land for sow- 
ing grain of all kinds. He will regulate all according to 
the situation and extent of the land to be granted. 

He will inform himself of everything that happens in 
all parts of the said island on every occasion that pre- 
sents itself. 


In 1752 considerable progress was made in Isle 
Saint Jean in spite of the dearth of provisions. It 
was possible to estimate the needs of the refugees 
with greater accuracy owing to the fact that immi- 
gration was slight: only seven or eight Acadian fami- 
lies crossed over in the good season and later in the 
year five German and Swiss families, deserters from 
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Halifax; and in addition fortune was kind, bringing 
a bountiful crop." 

In spite of the sad condition of many of the refu- 
gees who, according to de Bonaventure and Prevost, 
showed signs of avarice and chicanery and a fond- 
ness for wrangling with one another, the year 1753 
was one of hope. The crops gave splendid promise 
until late in August when they were attacked by 
rust; but, as it was, the grain yielded seven, to one. 
On the other hand the gardens were very fruitful and 
this did much to offset the moderate returns from 
wheat. One sole habitan carried 5000 cabbages and 
100 hogsheads of turnips to Louisburg; and, though 
his case was exceptional, it was a great encourage- 
ment to others. The Governor of Ie Royale gave 
flour in exchange for wheat and imported New Eng- 
land wheat for seeding in the following spring. 

In his observations on farming in the island, Pre- 
vost throws an interesting sidelight on the extent to 
which paternalism was carried at this date. Some of 
the Acadians wished to raise horses but he discour- 
aged the industry on the grounds that they would 
require more food than oxen, that as they gave 
quicker returns and needed less training oxen would 
be neglected, and that as they would find an easy sale 
in the West Indies, that would lead to commerce with 
the enemy. Hence the habitans must be prohibited 
from having more than one horse per family.* 

Further the island could now felicitate itself on the 


1.01 IV, Vol. 82, p. 242. 
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resence of priests, a fact which gave “inexpressible 
joy” to Prevost. Prior to 1752 there had been only 
the chaplain of the garrison at Port La Joye, but 
henceforth there were to be four additional priests, 
stationed at Malpeque, St. Peters, Northeast River, 
and Point Prim. The habitans vied with one another 
in completing the chapels, and the Minister directed 
that 2700 livres be diverted from the secret service 
funds for this purpose.’ Those of Point Prim, most 
of whom were from Cobequid, were particularly de- 
lighted to have with them their former priest Pére 
Girard. He in turn took a deep interest in their 
affairs and interceded with the Minister on their 
behalf. The following extract from one of his letters, 
dated October 81, 1753, confirms one in the belief 
that the lot of the refugees in the French stage of 
the grand dérangement left much to be desired: 


Our refugees in general do not lose courage, and hope 
by working to be able to live; but the nakedness which is 
almost universal and extreme afflicts them sore; and I 
can assure you that several will be unable to work this 
winter for lack of implements. They cannot protect 
themselves from the cold either by day or by night. 
Most of the children are so naked that they cannot 
cover themselves. When I enter their huts and find them 
sitting in the ashes beside the fire, they try to hide 
themselves with their hands and take to flight having 
neither shoes, stockings nor chemises. All are not re- 
duced to this extremity but almost all are in need.* 


‘President of the Navy Board to Le Normant, March 80, 1753, 
B, Vol. 98, 
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The progress of the English establishments at 
Fort Lawrence and Fort Edward, stimulating ag 
they did the menaces of the French and Indians 
at Beauséjour, spurred on the Acadians so that in 
1758 and 1'754 migration was revived after the lull 
of 1752. Some 400 passed over to Isle Saint Jean in 
1153. This number included 135 who had gone to Ile 
Royale and settled at Pointe & La Jeunesse, where 
they had almost starved. The census of 1753 gives a 
total of 2641, an increase of 418 over that of Sieur 
de La Roque in 1752. In live stock there were 823 
oxen, 1497 cattle, 1651 pigs, 1440 sheep, and 152 
horses. On cleared lands 214934 bushels of wheat had 
been sown and on burned land 60544. There was 
additional land cleared for sowing 5555 bushels, and 
burned for sowing 2429 bushels. Of peas 42014, bar- 
ley 2344, rye 5, and oats 485% bushels had been 
sown. The dearth of seed had prevented the habitans 
from using almost two-thirds of their available land; 
and it required all the surplus crop to provide seed 
for the following year. 

In the spring of 1754, 8000 bushels of wheat, 1000 
of peas, and a quantity of oats were sown, and, bar- 
ring an accident, the Governor of Louisburg looked 
forward to the prospect of drawing some grain from 
Isle Saint Jean instead of sending it there as had 
hitherto been the sad necessity practically every year 
since its foundation.’ Acadians still continued to 
migrate and would have done so in greater numbers 
but for the lack of fortifications, a lack which the 
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officials of Louisburg and Port La Joye urged in 
almost every letter from 1749 to 1758. In April M. 
de Bonnaventure, the Commandant, was transferred 
to Louisburg and was succeeded by M. Rousseau de 
Villejouin.* 

The census of 1'755, as supplied by the missiona- 
ries to L’Abbé de L’Isle Dieu, revealed a population 
of 2969. This census is the first to show a settlement 
at Three Rivers since the failure of Roma, but ac- 
cording to it there were then 101 persons located 
there and others were arriving. Immediately after 
the census was taken an unprecedented number of 
Acadians crossed to the island owing to the fall of 
Beauséjour and the Expulsion of 1755 which fol- 
lowed it. This was the most trying period of all for 
the Commandant. The refugees came late in autumn 
without warning, without resources, and the island 
had little to offer. Between the last months of 1755 
and the first months of spring some 2000 were flung 
upon the care of de Villejouin.’ They came from 
Beauséjour, Cocagne, Pisquid, and Cobequid. From 
the latter a few had moved over quietly during the 
two years preceding the expulsion, but in 1755 the 
village moved en masse via Tatamagouche so that 
when the British officers arrived bearing the orders 
of Lawrence not a single habitan was to be found. 
In his extremity de Villejouin shipped off the more 
aged and infirm to Canada but he still had 1400 


SB, Vol. 99. 


1Ci IV, Vol. 85, p. 158; Can, Arch. Report, 1905, Vol. II, 
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additional refugees to feed and nothing to feed them 
with. Under such circumstances it is little wonder 
that the “souls” whom the missionaries were sending 
to Isle Saint Jean became “mouths” to the practical 
Commandant. By 1756, then, the population of Isle 
Saint Jean must have exceeded 4400 and of these 
fully one-third were entirely at the ration of the 
King while an equal number must have been less 
than self-supporting. It is interesting to note that 
of 87 Acadians who crossed over from Cocagne in 
the spring of 1756, 16 had been expelled by the Eng. 
lish and disembarked in Carolina. ‘They, with 34 _ 
others, had made their way back to the St. John 
River, thence to Cocagne. They were destined to be 
expelled once more in 1758.* 

‘The suffering of all during the winter of 1755- 
17156 was great. De Villejouin had implored help 
from Louisburg but the officials had little to spare. 
They sent what they could, it being a mild spell late 
in December, and promised more in April. But all 
that could be carried in a goelette and a batteau 
could not suffice for so many. In the spring Drucourt 
and Prevost sent two vessels with provisions and in 
the summer Bigot sent from Quebec on the boat, Le 
Flora, which carried the “useless mouths” thither, 
boatload of provisions, and another boat, Les Deut 
Socurs, on its way to Louisburg was chased by the 
English and had to unload in Isle Saint Jean.? Even 
with this aid de Villejouin reported in November, 


8 Can. Arch. Report, 1905, Vol. IL, App. Hp. 188. 
9 Cit IV, Vol. 6, p. 168. 
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1756, that he had only two months’ supplies on hand 
for the 1400 recent arrivals at the minimum ration 
of 20 pounds of flour, 10 pounds of vegetables, 12 
pounds of beef, 1 pound of butter, and 1 pot of 
molasses per family per month. At the same time the 
ancient habitans owing to bad weather in August 
had only half what they needed for winter, and would 
be unable to keep anything for seed.*° Under such 
trying conditions de Villejouin feared that unless 
help came from some unexpected quarter he would be 
compelled to kill off the cattle to avert starvation; 
and this would be a great pity as there was plenty 
of fodder to winter the 7000 horned cattle which they 
actually possessed. He had recently gathered some 
400 of these at ‘Tatamagouche, of which he sent 178 
to Louisburg; and he was sending 24 young men to 
Acadia to winter there that they might pick up wan- 
dering cattle for Louisburg and save themselves and 
their own beasts as long as possible. But the refugees 
have neither clothing nor money and those who are 
without money or cattle cannot have even meat if the 
rations give out, In addition to all this salt was scarce 
and the officers of the garrison had nothing to drink. 

A few days later the Commandant wrote that the 
habitans were pressing him every day to allow them 
tokill the cattle but he did not wish to do that except 
as a last resort.** 

By good luck Prevost was able to buy the cargo 
of a prize taken from the English and he sent to Vil- 


2901 TV, Vol. 86, p. 51. 
4 Ibid, p. 181. 
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lejouin 1179 quintals, 60 pounds of flour, 258 quin- 
tals of salt beef, 133 quintals, 16 pounds de pieds et 
testes de cochons, 3942 pots of molasses, 100 hogs- 
heads of salt, 517 ells of druggct, 8214 ells of coarse 
blue cloth, 176 wraps of various kinds, 100 hats, and 
2000 ells of blue, striped stuff for chemises, charging 
him to make this last until spring. Apart from this 
lot, the stores of Louisburg were empty and there 
was no merchandise in the colony.”* 

One of the boats carrying the salt and part of the 
flour got caught in the ice near Port La Joye. Most 
of the cargo was saved by the Indians."* 

‘The tale of 1757 was even more distressing. Some 
seed wheat was brought from France on the frigates 
that came out for the defence of Louisburg, but the 
crop was again a failure, and de Villejouin had to 
muster all his courage to face the winter. The fears 
of the habitans were increased by the rumors of Eng- 
lish designs against Louisburg. Some of them grew 
so discouraged that they did not till their lands, as 
they expected a raid from the English at any mo- 
ment. To provide against this contingency, all the 
coast inhabitants were armed as well as possible and 
provided with ammunition. The women and children 
were sent up the Northeast River and the habitans 
there were instructed to send their families and cattle 
into the woods on the approach of the enemy. 

In the meantime the young men of the colony were 
playing an active part against the English. Sixty 
1211 IV, Vol. 86, p. 176, 
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of them had been armed and sent over to Acadia in 
the winter of 1756. They picked up a number of 
horses and 40 oxen near Pisquid. Here also they 
killed 18 Englishmen, wounded four, and captured a 
magazine with 300 hogsheads of wheat, 60 of flour, 
some lard and butter. They also burned two grana- 
ries of wheat, a bakery and a mill. In addition to 
this they aided some Acadians who were in hiding 
between Cobequid and Tatamagouche to migrate to 
Isle Saint Jean and carried 500 oxen to Louisburg."* 

Gautier, son of Nicolas, the old enemy of Eng- 
land, was engaged as a scout for France. In the win- 
ter of 1756 he had made a remarkable journey to 
Quebec by the St. John Valley carrying messages 
from Louisburg. During 1757 he was busy in the 
vicinity of Halifax from which he and his Indian 
guides seldom returned without scalps and prisoners 
taken at the very gates of the citadel.2* 

In the early spring of 1757 de Villejouin directed 
the capture of two boats from the English, one di- 
rectly under the guns of Fort Gaspereaux, the other 
near by. 

But all these exploits profited little the hungry 
refugees of Isle Saint Jean. They were still an object 
of much solicitude to the officials of Canada and Ile 
Royale but they could give them little assistance, 
while their solicitude was not entirely altruistic. They 
seemed to be quite as much concerned with the con- 

uu A, Vol. 102, p. 8. 
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servation of horned cattle as with the sufferings of 
the Acadians. Vaudreuil writing to the Minister on 
April 18, 1757, says that de Villejouin has only six 
weeks? provisions for the refugees while many of the 
ancient inhabitants are in want and have no seed, 
“The women and children dare not go out being 
unable to hide their nakedness. It is the same with a 
number of the men. Isle Saint Jean deserves atten- 
tion. It would be a great pity to lose it, the more that 
there are actually 6000 horned cattle there. It is very 
necessary then that the King should send some frig- 
ates to the island and even have them remain there 
during the winter, otherwise the English could easily 
pillage and burn the scattered settlements.”** 

On December 10, 1757, Prevost wrote the Minister 
asking for seed wheat and immediate assistance to 
avert famine in Isle Saint Jean where the last two 
crops had been a total failure. He had succeeded in 
getting some wheat and rye off prizes, otherwise they 
would have starved to death. As it was the prospect 
for the winter of 1758 was pitiable and many would 
suffer extreme want until the next crop which could 
not be sown unless seed came from France. This is 
the last extant report prior to the conquest by the 
English. But the silence speaks eloquently of hard- 
ship and neglect. 

Such then was the condition of Isle Saint Jean on 
the eve of greater calamity. During five years there 
had been only one good crop and it had been limited 


16 C11 A, Vol. 102, p. 8. 
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through lack of seed. Throughout this period the 
ancient inhabitants had hardly been able to provide 
themselves with the bare necessities of life. At the 
same time there were between 1400 and 2000 refu- 
gees entirely dependent upon the King’s stores which 
seldom could boast two months’ supplies on the most 
careful rationing. Old and new inhabitants alike were 
constantly beset by a double fear, the fear of want 
and the fear of invasion. Yet, in the main, they kept 
up a brave front and relicd upon the King. Though 
there were complaints of insubordination, only an 
obedient and dependent people would have submitted 
to the ordinances which aimed at preserving the cat- 
tle for the future needs of others, while they pre- 
served a miserable existence on bread and peas, eked 
out with occasional doles of salt meat reshipped from 
Louisburg. As it proved, it would have been better 
to have killed their cattle, for they were ultimately 
destroyed or captured by the English when the fall 
of Louisburg involved the tragic isle in the same 
fate, 

























































































CHAPTER XIII 


‘The Expulsion of 1758 


THE year 1'758 was a fateful one for the habitans 
of Isle Saint Jean. Faithful to the end they did what 
they could to assist in the defence of Louisburg. All 
the youth capable of bearing arms were sent off with 
the Indians under M. de Villejouin, son of the Com- 
mandant. They were employed by Drucour, at Miré, 
where they were joined by Boishebert with troops 
and Indians from French territory, on July 1. Ac- 
cording to the latter, de Villejouin’s detachment con- 
sisted of 200 men, badly equipped. One hundred of 
them had to be abandoned because they had no shoes.* 
The others, though willing, were of little use, as 
Louisburg capitulated on July 26, and with Louis- 
burg were involved the fortunes of Isle Saint Jean. 

The third article of the capitulation was as fol- 
lows: 


‘The Governor shall give orders that the troops which 
are on the Island of St. John and its dependencies, shall 
repair on board such ships of war as the Admiral (Eng- 
lish) shall send to receive them? 


The inhabitants were afterward included as it 
had now become the settled policy of the British to 
root out the French completely. Consequently steps 
were immediately taken to deport everybody to 


2 Fs, 602, August 14, 1758. 
2G.0,, 412, Vol. 3. 
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France. On August 8, Amherst instructed Lord 
Rollo, accompanied by Lieutenant Spry, engineer, 
to take 500 men on four ships of war, and to proceed, 
under proper convoy provided by Admiral Bosca- 
wen, to St. Jobn’s Island. ‘There he was to build a 
fort near the existing barracks or on the best site 
available, capable of being defended by 100 men or 
as many as should be necessary for their own secu- 
rity and for the security of the island. Carpenters, 
boards, spikes, nails, palisades, and everything 
necessary were to be taken along with the troops. 

M. Drucour was to send two or three officers from 
Louisburg to inform the garrison and the inhabit- 
ants of the capitulation and to instruct them to lay 
down their arms. If any of the inhabitants should 
refuse to lay down their arms or should offer opposi- 
tion they were to be treated as rebels and destroyed 
“that we may remain in quiet possession of the 
island.” 

All the inhabitants who should surrender or be 
taken alive, were to be brought to Louisburg, and if 
the number should be so great as not to leave room 
for the troops, they should be sent off first and the 
ships would return for the latter. 

When everything was settled, a captain and three 
subalterns with 100 to 180 men or as many as Lord 
Rollo should consider necessary, should be left and 
he should return to Louisburg for further orders.* 
On August 8, Colonel Rollo set out and immedi- 
*C.0,, 5, Vol. 58, p. 108. 
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ately on arrival proceeded to build Fort Amherst, the 
first fort erected on Isle Saint Jean; and to round up 
the inhabitants, who after hearing the officers sent 
by Drucour, made no resistance, in the neighborhood 
of Port-La Joye, although many of those in the out- 
lying settlements escaped to Miramichi and Quebec, 
carrying with them or destroying as much of their 
live stock and household effects as they could. Four 
French schooners kept busy on the north shore trans- 
porting the people with their flocks and household 
gods. The Indians also mustered to the number of 
150 on the north shore and gave Rollo no little un- 
easiness as to their intentions, but they confined 
themselves to destroying property to prevent it from 
falling into his hands.* The chaplain of Port La 
Joye escaped the day before Rollo arrived, but the 
priests of Northeast River, St. Peters and Point 
Prim were embarked with their parishioners. 

Among the first lot of 692 sent from Port La Joye 
and its neighborhood was the Commandant: and his 
family who wrote the following letter, which is both 
a tribute to his humanity and a sad confirmation of 
the miserable condition of the inhabitants: 





Port La Joye, 


September 8th, 1758. 
My Lord, 


I received the letter which you honored me by writing 
last spring and I made use of the seed which arrived 


4Chatham M.8., Vol. 96, pp. 94-96. 
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on the royal boat, the only one which came to our is- 
jand. Although this added to what I had in store from 
last autumn was not nearly sufficient to sow all the 
lands that were prepared, I had hoped to be in a posi- 
tion to feed the whole island this autumn with very little 
outside assistance—a very gratifying prospect for me, 
My Lord, after three years of unrelieved want. More- 
over, during those three years, the island was stocked 
with enough cattle to supply effective and annual aid 
to Louisbourg. 

In accordance with your orders, My Lord, I had 
taken all possible precautions, in the sad situation in 
which I found myself, to repulse the enemy had he pre- 
sented himself on our coasts before the surrender of 
Louisbourg. This contingency did not arrive and the 
taking of Louisbourg has necessarily entailed our loss. 

Three weeks after this expedition, the English came 
to Isle Saint Jean and from two officers whom M. Dru- 
cour had sent on the English vessels, I received his let- 
ter by which I was enjoined to conform to the capitula- 
tion which he had made with the English generals in 
regard to Louisbourg and its dependencies. 

Under those conditions, it remained to me, My Lord, 
only to play my part. Knowing Louisbourg fallen, I 
could not advise the habitans to take arms without ex- 
posing them to the fury of the conqueror. Nor accord- 
ing to my notion, could I without orders, abandon the 
habitans and proceed to Canada. Without superior or- 
ders, such conduct on my part would have appeared 
lacking in natural fecling as it would have exposed the 
people who had trusted in me to all the horrors of war 
since all avenues of retreat had been closed. Even if the 
enemy had given me time to evacuate the country, it 
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would have been impossible: Miramichi which was the 
most easily accessible, was without provisions: some of 
those who went there from here have been obliged to 
return, preferring rather to abandon everything than 
to die of hunger. 

‘A request was presented by the inhabitants to Colo- 
nel Rollo, who came to take possession of the island, 
in the name of his Britannic Majesty, asking permission 
to remain on their lands. Colonel Rollo even permitted 
them to send Messrs. Biscara and Castier to present the 
request to the Generals at Louisbourg, but the English 
generals did not consent, apparently wishing to effect 
the complete evacuation of the habitans. I do not think, 
My Lord, that they can succeed this autumn, for, al- 
though M. Rollo has had embarked along with me, 
about 700 persons, who are actually in the roadstead, 
there remain on the island about 4000 souls. No one is 
to blame, My Lord, that a greater number have not 
embarked or that more did not surrender at Louis- 
bourg, for the treatment of the English does not make 
one wish to be under their rule, nor is the treatment of 
the officers more gracious. 

In short, My Lord, all these wretched people will re- 
turn to France, and I would take the liberty of repre- 
senting their sad condition to you. It is three years since 
the last refugees arrived on the island. They had to 
endure heavy losses and much hardship in getting here, 
and on arrival, they found themselves so to speak desti- 
tute. Want of provisions and clothing were their com- 
panions on the island. I had very little to distribute. My 
distributions have been meagre, and it was only by mak- 
ing them often that I was saved from seeing anyone 
actually die of want. On their return to France, My 
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Lord, unless you interest yourself in their sufferings 
and losses, I see them plunged into the most frightful 
misery that they have ever experienced, such as I can 
scarcely paint for you. These poor people will be with- 
out food and clothing, unable to procure lodgings and 
firewood, in a strange world, timid by nature, and know- 
ing not whither to turn in their hour of need. 

Messrs. Biscara and Castier will be necessary to them 
as leaders, They are capable men, My Lord, and I on 
my part could earnestly wish that it would please you, 
when I am allowed to come to France, to permit me to 
rejoin these people. I think, My Lord, that to avoid 
illness they should be placed far from a seaport; and 
if you have confidence in me, I offer to follow them 
wherever you please to settle them. 

It will be, I think, My Lord, a great mistake, if the 
English do not permit a certain number to remain on 
the island, as it would be very difficult to restock it with 
cattle of which there remain over 6000 at the disposal 
of the English. 

My family goes to Rochefort, and it is in that way I 
have the honor of writing you. The separation of our 
families greatly increases our expenses, and we find our- 
selves unable to support them. I myself have lost much 
both in Louisbourg and in Isle Saint Jean. This island 
has caused me much worry and expense, and during the 
four years, while I have been in charge, I have not had 
the smallest gratuity. But as you have appeared satis- 
fied, My Lord, with my administration, I beseech you 
not to abandon my family during my sojourn in Eng- 
land. On my return, if my means permit, I propose see- 
ing you personally to give you a more detailed account 
of my conduct. I earnestly hope, My Lord, that it will 
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meet with your approval and will deserve your protec. 
tion. This is the favor that I beg you to grant me.* 
I am with very profound respect, My Lord, 
Your very humble and very obedient servant, 


Rousseau pe ViLLEsoun. 


A letter from Boscawen to Pitt, September 13, 
11758, based upon a report from Lord Rollo reveals 
the English ignorance of the island at this time as 
well as their credulity. In this letter he says: “By the 
number of the inhabitants on this island, and the 
plenty of corn and cattle they have, you will see the 
great importance of it to the French, by the best 
accounts I can get, they have been the only supply 
for Quebec of corn and beef since the war except 
what has been brought from Europe, having at 
present above 10,000 horned cattle, and many of the 
inhabitants say they grow each of them 1200 bushels 
of corn annually, they have no other market for it 
but Quebec. They have been an asylum of all the 
French inhabitants of Nova Scotia, and have from 
this island constantly carried on their inhuman prac- 
tice of killing the English inhabitants for the sake 
of carrying their scalps to the French who paid them 
for it, several scalps were found in the Governour’s 
quarters when Lord Rollo took possession, I have 
wrote to his Lordship to desire he will send a particu- 
lar account of the island, its produce, and if possible 
how this great increase of inhabitants came about. 
‘As the Island hitherto has been thought of small 


C11 IV, Vol. 88, p. 269. 
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consequence and not to have above four or five hun- 
dred inhabitants; indeed M. Drucour informed me 
there might be near 1500.” 

The preceding chapters adequately dispose of the 
notion that Isle Saint Jean had ever been a source of 
supply for Quebec and, with the exception of cattle, 
for Louisburg. On the contrary, its history had been 
one long cry of famine and almost every year it had 
to draw flour and seed from Quebec, Louisburg, 
‘Acadia, New England, or even from France. Prior 
to 1752, Louisburg got its cattle from Acadia and 
even after the expulsion most of its cattle came from 
the same place, having, it is true, been picked up 
there by Acadian refugees on Isle Saint Jean. In 
1756 and 1757 a few cattle were shipped from Isle 
Saint Jean, but that had been done only by the most 
careful husbanding of resources and to the cruel neg- 
lect of its own inhabitants, Before that date the sup- 
ply of cattle had been meager indeed; but it had 
always been a ground of hope that one day the island 
would be a source of supply for Louisburg. It can- 
not be too distinctly emphasized that Isle Saint Jean 
under the French was never self-supporting. 

The scalps alleged to have been found by Lord 
Rollo have also been @ subject of controversy. But 
there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of his state- 
ment in this regard as there is ample evidence to 
prove that the French encouraged the Indians to 
bring English scalps to them} and there is evidence 
also that they paid for them. On the other hand these 

8C.0., 412, Vol. 3. 
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scalps were not taken by the Acadians of Isle Saint 
Jean but by the Indians. The only Acadian from 
Isle Saint Jean who can be definitely connected with 
the Indians in their scalping raids was Gauthier 
whose exploits are commended in the journals of both 
The Formidable and The Inflexible. The Chevalier 
Barbier de Lescoet, Second Captain of The For- 
midable says, September 22, 1757: “Last evening, 
the Acadian Gautier, and 4 Indians who had left on 
the Ist of the month for Halifax, returned. . . . The 
object of the party was to capture prisoners, but 
they did not succeed in doing so; they only killed two 
men whom they scalped.”* The diarist of The In- 
flewible says: “A man named Gauthier, resident of 
Louisburg, a sworn enemy of the English, did not 
neglect to tell us what was going on in their ports, 
although 60 leagues distant. Our general detailed 
him on several occasions to go there with some In- 
dians, who never returned without bringing scalps 
and prisoners, secured even at the foot of the ram- 
parts, and I must say that Gauthier received a well 
deserved reward from the general.”* 

Apart from Gauthier, the Indians of Isle Saint 
Jean joined with their brothers of the mainland in 
many scalping raids that were applauded by de 
Vaudreuil in a letter to the Minister dated August 6, 

1 Can, Arch. Report, 1908, Vol. I, Part VII, p. 8. 

8 Ibid., Part VIII, p. 6. This Gauthier was a son of Nicolas 
Gautier and moved about from Isle Saint Jean to Louisburg. 
He with his father was familiar with all parts of Acadia. After 


being transported to France he and his brother fitted out priva- 
teers for preying upon English commerce, 
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1756. So that it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
Lord Rollo wrote in good faith, although his letter 
does not necessarily reflect upon the humanity of the 
habitans settled in Isle Saint Jean. Responsibility 
must be placed upon the French leaders. 

The deportation of the inhabitants of Isle Saint 
Jean proceeded slowly. Captain Hay, who was agent 
for the transports sent to Port La Joye, refused to 
allow any to be sent to the north shore of the island 
to intercept those who were escaping by French 
assistance. On October 29, Lord Rollo reported that 
1500 had been embarked. On November 5, Admiral 
Durell reported that 2000 had been embarked in 
16 transports and sent as cartel ships to France.’ 
On November 6, Whitmore in a despatch to Pitt 
reported that 2200 had been embarked but that Lord 
Rollo much against his inclination had been obliged 
to leave the inhabitants of a whole parish behind, as 
they lived at a distant part of the island about 100 
miles by land. On November 14, Lord Rollo returned 
to Louisburg. Consequently, whatever additional 
habitans were deported by him must have come in 
during the intervening two weeks.° 

From the records both French and English that 
have survived or are accessible it is impossible to 
decide as to the total number exported. In addition 
to the 2000 who according to Admiral Durell were 
sent off before November 5 a flect of seven transports 
set out from Canso on November 25 under the leader- 


® Adm. See. In Lettors, Vol. 481, pp. 1191-1194. 
38 Correspondence of Pitt, Vol. I, p. 898. 
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ship of Captain Nicholls in the Duke William. Ac- 
cording to this narrative there were over 700 in the 
Duke William and the Violet which were the largest, 
Estimating the five smaller ones at 600, this would 
make a total of $500" who were transported in 1758, 
of whom 700 were drowned.” On the other hand it is 
possible to argue that these seven transports were 
part of the sixteen mentioned by Admiral Durell, 
although both the dates and the total are strong evi- 
dence against that hypothesis. Again when one looks 
at the French records there is equal confusion. ‘The 
records of Acadians at the ration of the King do not 
distinguish between Acadians from Isle Saint Jean 
and those from Tle Royale. According to a statement 
of 1768 there were in round numbers 2400 living at 
the expense of the King. This would seem to indicate 
either that there had been a heavy mortality, which 
we know to be true, or that the smaller number had 
been deported. Even if the larger number of 8540 
be taken as the number deported from Isle Saint 
Jean, there were still 1100 to be accounted for, ac- 
cepting, as we are led to do by other evidence, de 
Villejouin’s estimate of between 4600 and 4700, 
Many of these escaped to Quebec in French schooners 
from the north shore. Others fled to Miramichi where 
they were reported by Murray to Wolfe, September 
24, 1758, as in a starving condition and making 
preparations for migration to Canada. Others again 

a1Senator McLennan gives the specifie number 8540, Louit- 


bourg from Its Foundation to Ite Fall, p. 290. 
12 See Appendix E. 
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found their way to St. Pierre and Miquelon—obvi- 
ously those from St. Peters, East Point, and Three 
Rivers. A census of these islands taken in 1767 en- 
rolls eighty-one as from Isle Saint Jean, and some of 
theni can be identified from the census of Sieur de La 
Roque. 

‘The same confusion exists in attempting to esti- 
mate the number who remained on the island. Lord 
Rollo stated that he left one whole parish which was 
distant from Port La Joye. This was no doubt the 
parish of Malpeque; but there were other habitans 
up the Northeast River who also escaped deporta- 
tion. That this is so may be gathered from an entry 
in Knox’s Historical Journal, July, 1759. 


A flect of transports are arrived from New York and 
Boston with stores and provisions. . . . By these ships 
we are informed that M. Bois Hebert (who is now in 
the country) was at Cape Breton when we were there, 
and that since our departure, he paid a visit to the 
island of St. John, and summoned the commanding 
officer of the fort to surrender, on pain of being put to 
the sword. To this menace he received the following 
reply. “Monsieur—you are mistaken. I am not to be 
terrified by you or your threats, and, if you have any 
regard for yourself and your raggamuffins, you and 
they would do better to carry yourselves off while you 
are in whole bones.” Upon this splendid answer, the 
Partisan, and his gens de Bois, retired to the woods, 
vhere they lay perdue for several days; at length a 
sergeant and eighteen men were sent out from the fort, 
on some occasion or other, who unfortunately fell into 

. ambush, and not one of them escaped the scalping knife. 
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It is obvious that Boishebert found some habitans 
upon whom he could rely for provisions and who were 
able to support him in the ambuscade. By this time 
the Acadians were adepts at living in hiding, as the 
English were to find when they sent for the parish 
that had been left by Lord Rollo. Early in the spring 
of 1759, Governor Whitmore sent two armed sloops 
and two transports to the island to relieve the garri- 
son and take off the remainder of the inhabitants, 
but on their arrival, Captain Johnson, who had given 
the spirited answer to Boishebert, informed them 
that the French had all gone off to Canada.” But 
this was not the case. A few may have gone, sufficient 
to give support to the rumor, but many must have 
been in hiding, particularly in the western part of 
the island; and these retained their loyalty to 
France, still hoping for her ultimate return. A re- 
port of Governor Wilmot dated June 2, 1764, states 
that there were upward of 800 Acadians on Isle 
Saint Jean who “recently in a most solemn manner” 
declared that they would recognize no sovereign save 
the King of France.* When Captain Holland made 
his survey in 1765 he estimated thirty Acadian fami- 
lies on the island; and in 1767 Captain Morris gave 
the specific number 207. It would appear then that 
between 200 and 300 inhabitants were all that re- 
mained after fifty years of effort to perpetuate the 
French race and character in Isle Saint Jean. 


18M, Vol. 221, p. 204, 
UNS.A,, Vol. M4, pp. 14, 65. 















CHAPTER XIV 
Social Life and Institutions 


FROM the beginning Isle Saint Jean was a depend- 
ency of Ie Royale: both its government and its in- 
terests were subordinated to those of the fortress of 
Louisburg. During the twenty-eight years, 1730- 
1758, when the island was part of the Royal domain, 
with the exception of the three years when it was in 
the hands of the English, there was a garrison at 
Port La Joye, varying from thirty to sixty men. At 
intervals additional soldiers were taken over from 
Louisburg for clearing or construction purposes; 
but in no case was there ever more than 100 men, and 
that rarely. The commander of the garrison was also 
the head of the colony, except during the interval of 
eleven years when de Pensens and Duchambon bore 
the title Lieutenant de Roi. This title was not revived 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, except in the 
case of du Vivier; but he did not repair to his post; 
and, owing to suspicious dealings with the English 
Commissioners on Acadian boundaries, he was sup- 
planted by de Bonaventure. Both de Bonnaventure 


-and de Villejouin held the title of Commandant only. 


‘The duties of the Commandant as gathered from 
the instructions that have survived were by no means 
slight. He was the responsible head of the colony, 
accountable for defence, good order, and the general 
welfare of the settlers. He was the force behind the 
Sub-delegate of the Intendant in the administration 
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of justice. With the Sub-delegate, he conducted pre- 
liminary investigations in criminal cases and then 
awaited orders from Louisburg. He and the Sub- 
delegate were jointly responsible for the granting of 
lands and for the distribution of the settlements, 
The Sub-delegate of the Intendant was responsi- 
ble for the fiscal administration of the colony, the 
magazines of the King, the pay of the garrison, the 
distribution of seed and relief, the administration of 
civil justice. His’ task was heavy, owing to the red 
tape that tied the hands of the colonists making his 
permission necessary in the most trivial cases. This 
in turn destroyed the initiative of the settlers and 
caused them to lean more heavily upon him, During 
the entire period under review there were only two 
Sub-delegates: Poitier Dubuisson who assumed office 
under the Comte de Saint Pierre in 1722 and re- 
mained in the colony until his death in 1744; and 
Frangois Marie Degoutin who was appointed in 
1749 and died in 1752. Both were buried in the ceme- 
tery of Port La Joye. On the death of Degoutin, 
Deslongrais who had acted as his assistant during 
his last illness, carried on as warden of the stores. 
‘There was some thought of making Roma Sub-dele- 
gate but the idea was dismissed as impracticable. 
Later Sieur Pascaud was recommended but there is 
no record of his appointment. It is probable that in 
the last days of turmoil, when the distribution of 
relief to Acadians was the most pressing duty, the 
Commandant made temporary appointments from 
the officers of his staff, as warden of stores, while 
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justice was constrained to wait upon a peace that 
never came, 

One example of what we should call a coroner’s 
inquest has survived. From this it would appear that 
such an inquest was conducted by the officers of the 
garrison. The case was that of one Prest-d-Rire, 
mason and soldier of the company of de La Valliére 
attached to that of Dufresne. He had been missing 
since January 10 and was discovered on the ice of 
Port La Joye in the second week of April. Gabriel 
Barbudeau, Surgeon Major of Port La Joye, on 
requisition of Sieur de Pommeroy, Ensign Major of 
the garrison, and on orders from Denis de Bonna- 
venture, Commandant, went out to view the corpse. 
‘They stripped it and, on discovering no marks of 
fire, iron, stick, or other violence, found that the man 
had died from exposure to cold and the abundance 
of snow which had fallen during the day on which 
he had been lost. The corpse was frozen in all its 
parts. The verdict was witnessed by the surgeon, two 
commissioned officers, two sergeants; after which the 
body was turned over to Rev. Patrice La Grée, chap- 
lain of the garrison, for burial. 

This verdict is found among the records kept by 
the chaplain of Port La Joye, under date of April 
12, 1752. These records, as far as they survive, are 
valuable for the light that they throw upon the inner 
life of the colony. Under date of July 3, 1721, 
Father Breslay certifies that Jean Roy, dit La Mon- 
tagne, aged twenty-one years, and Sieur de La Bois- 
sitre were drowned on May 21. Under the same date 
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Father Breslay records another tragedy common to 
every group of pioneers in a wilderness: that Etienne 
Poitevin, aged eight years, was lost on June 6, and 
has not yet been found. 

In the absence or scarcity of notaries the priests 
often performed secular services for the inhabitants 
not only in arbitrating disputes but also in putting 
family settlements into something like legal form, 
On November 16, 1736, in the presence of Pare 
Angélique Collin, in default of a notary, Michel 
Haché and Anne Cormier his wife, on the one part; 
Michel, Joseph, Marie wife of René Rassicot, his 
children on the other part, agreed that the said chil- 
dren should cach undertake to give ten livres per 
annum to their father and mother during their life, 
commencing from that date, the said children agree- 
ing that the right of the father and mother to leave 
their property to whom they should think fit, was not 
to be affected by this agreement. 

But such entries are rare and deal with the less 
ordinary affairs of life. The records naturally deal 
almost entirely with marriages, births, and funerals. 
‘The witnesses in most cases were unable to sign their 
names, but their marks signify their presence and 
also their response to the meaning and duties of life. 
Marriages and births were times of rejoicing and the 
families turned out en masse to do honor to the 
occasion. 

Occasions of rejoicing were not numerous in Isle 
Saint Jean. The earlier settlers soon appropriated 
the marsh lands and natural meadows and as popu- 
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ation increased the newcomers were forced to clear 
the uplands though hopes were long entertained of 
effecting a redistribution of the lands so as to give 
old and new inhabitants a share in both the lowlands 
and the uplands. To the Acadians, who loved the 
marshes which required only to be dyked and dried 
for a couple of years before seeding, it was not a 
grateful task to cut down the forest and extract huge 
stumps before the uplands could be made available. 
But, albeit with heavy hearts, they made the at- 
tempt; and, as soon as the brush was burned, they 
planted and sowed amongst the stumps until the lat- 
ter should decay and could be more easily removed. 
Under these circumstances serious fires were inevi- 
table and the correspondence of the period frequently 
refers to damage by such fires, In 1752, de La Roque 
found Gillaume Patris situated on a piece of land 
granted him at St. Peters by Aubert and Dubuisson 
in 1728, but he could not produce the deed as it had 
been burned in the fire of 1724, In 1736 a fire had 
taken place in St. Peters and the Northeast River. 
It was so serious that the crops were destroyed, help 
had to be procured from Louisburg, and seed from 
Acadia, In 1752, Magdelaine Poitevin, also, reported 
to de La Roque that she held her land by grant from 
de Pensens and Dubuisson but could not produce her 
deed as it had been burned at the time of the fire 
fourteen years ago. If her memory served her rightly 
there was another fire in 1788, but it is possible that 
she referred to the big fire of 1736. In 1742 St. 
Peters again suffered from a fire which not only did 
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serious damage to the settlement but also caused the 
death of two families comprising thirteen persons, 
In this case the Minister complained that these fires 
were becoming all too frequent and that something 
ought to be done to prevent them. Though the Aca- 
dians were unfamiliar with forest clearings there is 
no reason for concluding that they were unnecessa- 
rily careless, All pioneers in similar circumstances 
have had similar experiences conditioned by the 
winds and the seasons. But the results were serious 
not only because of the immediate damage but also 
because even the firewood was destroyed; and as early 
as 1751 Franquet reported that the inhabitants of 
St. Peters and the Northeast River had to draw 
their wood from a distance. But these two settlements 
were not unique. The case of East Point was even 
worse, Here the original settlement had been on the 
south side of the point, but in 1752 de La Rogue 
found that this settlement had been reduced to a 
wilderness by fire, traces of which were found for 
miles along the north shore. As a result the inhabit- 
ants had established themselves on the north shore 
at a distance of six miles from the point. Though 
they had cleared some land, they had not been able 
to procure a bushel of seed. In such cases fire was 
a bad master. 

Other calamities befell these Acadians in their new 
homes. In 1724, 1728, and 1788 their crops were 
absolutely destroyed by field mice which on the latter 
date left nothing but desolation behind them from 
Malpeque to Three Rivers. Malpeque suffered from 
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the same pest in 1749. Of these mice and their habits 
an interesting description has been given by Roma 
who wrote from first-hand experience. According to 
him this mouse was somewhat larger and stouter than 
the ordinary mouse, of a blackish color, with short 
legs and flat paws, badly adapted for climbing. It 
lived in the forest and fed on herbs of different kinds. 
‘After the manner of the squirrel it laid up stores of 
provisions against winter, consisting of seeds, nuts, 
and grasses. Its dwellings were to be found under 
rocks, in hollow trunks of fallen trees, and even in 
the fissures of standing ones. Its provident habits 
enabled it to maintain its body in a plump condition, 
affording thus a dainty morsel greatly prized and 
sought after by its enemies, the dog, the cat, the fox, 
the marten, the hawk, the owl, and the crow. But its 
fecundity was remarkable. Every six weeks the 
female bore from ten to twelve young. When heavy 
snow had protected them during several consecutive 
winters they increased enormously and then burst 
forth upon their devastating march. They marched 
in long narrow columns and destroyed everything on 
their way. They did not stop for the rivers, those in 
the van being pushed on by those behind. In this way 
they wrought their own destruction and for days 
after their raid their dead bodies floated along the 
river banks and out to sea, ‘The survivors again 
lurked in the woods till new broods had replaced the 
old and some ten years later resumed their activities 
in search of food. As population increased and the 
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axe and fire levelled the forest, the settlers gradually 
got the upper hand. 

In the intervals between the raids of field mice the 
Acadians had to contend against grasshoppers, rust, 
and “scald.” These plagues were sometimes local, 
sometimes general in their effects, but among them 
they managed to keep the settlers in a state of want 
and to provide the officials at Ile Royale with a plau- 
sible explanation of the heavy costs of colonial enter- 
prise, although much that was charged to relief in 
Isle Saint Jean apparently never reached the suffer- 
ing inhabitants, finding its way rather into the 
pockets of the corrupt officers. 

Though turnips and cabbage are occasionally 
mentioned in contemporary correspondence, the Aca- 
dians do not seem to have grown the potato in Prince 
Edward Island. Wheat and peas were the usual crop 
but oats, barley, and rye were also grown. Pea-soup, 
bread, and molasses were the staple food, and apart 
from pork, mutton, and fowl, only salted beef seems 
to have been used. This was due to the fact that all 
cattle were carefully treasured in the later years of 
the colony for the use of Louisburg. Every family 
raised one or more pigs for home consumption. These 
were easily fed, particularly on the upland farms, 
where they roamed through the woods in summer and 
fattened on beechnuts in autumn. Sheep, too, found 
food among the weeds and the tender leaves of the 
smaller shrubs as well as on the wild grasses of both 
the uplands and the marshes. For the more venture- 
some habitans there was food in the woods, in the air, 
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and under the sea, but not everyone possessed a gun, 
while after 1'749 the colonists were forbidden to fish 
Jest in so doing they should neglect agriculture. But 
the settlers at Malpeque had oysters and other shell- 
fish at their very doors, those on the seacoast must 
have found it impossible to resist lobsters, fresh her- 
ring, and cod, while those on the rivers could catch 
delicious trout without any of the fishing tackle for 
which Louisburg charged so much. 

For clothing the ancient settlers relied on the 
sheep from whose wool they made a coarse drugget, 
but for linen they had to rely upon the stores in 
Louisburg, ‘The newer settlers, who were in the ma- 
jority after 1'750, were unable to get sufficient start 
to become self-supporting, and at times were utterly 
destitute. The ancient settlers also grew tobacco 
which brought comfort to the men during the long 
winter evenings as they sat in their little log huts 
beside the fireplace and made their axe-handles, tubs, 
benches, and other necessities. ‘The women chewed 
spruce gum at their work, both as an aid to digestion 
and as an excellent substitute for the toothpasie 
which they had never known. 

The coming of spring brought not only new hope 
to the hearts of all but also maple sugar, the manu- 
facture of which in a crude form they had learned 
from the Indian. But here again, all could not share 
in its joys, for nature had not planted a scarlet 
maple tree on every hill, while on the other hand fire 
had destroyed many a beautiful grove. 
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As to the character of the people, contemporary 
opinion is not unanimous. De Pensens found them 
lazy, but he was called upon to initiate young men, 
who had been brought up among the marshes of Aca 
dia, into the difficulties of clearing a farm of heavy 
timber. Naturally they undertook the work with re- 
luctance, De Bonnaventure made the same complaint, 
but he was dealing with disheartened refugees who 
wondered whether the good God had not forsaken 
them utterly. Besides they were scantily clad, half- 
starved, and had not found conditions in the Island 
as they had been represented to them before they left 
their smiling homes in Acadia. 

On the other hand Forant, Franquet, and Prevost 
all found the Acadians strong, vigorous, obedient, 
intelligent, handy with the axe, submissive to reli- 
gion, even a little superstitious. These agree that 
they were not so much lazy as inclined to avoid hard 
labor and to concern themselves only with the necessi- 
ties of life, leaving the luxuries to those who valued 
them more highly. Franquet and Forant both ac- 
cused them of being self-secking and fond of money, 
but for the latter they can be pardoned as they saw 
little enough of it, and much that they received from 
the French was card-money that was later dis- 
honored. Naturally, then, they became mistrustful 
and demanded coin of the realm before parting with 
the hard-earned products of their industry. 

In general one may accept Franquet’s observation 
that the Acadians, although good-natured, were not 
always easy to manage, that they submitted more 
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readily to gentleness than to violence, and that those 
officers were most successful with them who showed 
affability rather than firmness. 















































































































































CHAPTER XV 
The French and the Micmacs 


‘THE only inhabitants of the coasts and Gulf of St. 
Lawrence prior to French colonization were the Mic- 
macs who roamed over the entire country from Gaspé 
to Cape Breton, including New Brunswick east of 
the River St. John, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island. They were a vigorous warlike race and, 
though they had no permanent habitations, had de- 
veloped certain well-established customs, all of which 
have been fully set down in the works of Lescarbot, 
Biard, Denys, Le Clercq, Champlain, and others. 

During the French régime statistics of population 
are sadly incomplete but there is reason to believe 
that the Micmacs did not comprise more than 400 
families, at most 2000 souls, of whom 1000 or 1100 
were in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, 500 or 600 
in New Brunswick, and 300 on Prince Edward Is- 
land. At no time could there have been more than 600 
capable of bearing arms, although boys over twelve 
were included in this category. Such being the case 
the influence of these children of the forest upon the 
fortunes of both the French and the English was out 
of all proportion to their numbers and due no doubt 
to their familiarity with the country and to their 
methods of warfare. 

From the first friendship that was formed between 
Membertou and Poutrincourt at Port Royal to the 
last struggle at Louisbourg in 1758, the French tried 
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to win and maintain the alliance with the Miemaes by 
all the arts of diplomacy that could be employed “in 
the interests of the state and of religion.” In this 
respect they outwitted the English who found to 
their cost that even when they imitated the more 
humane policy of the French it was misrepresented 
to the Indians as an attempt to get them into their 
toils with a view to their ultimate destruction. 

‘As early as 1720 Soubras, Commissaire of Tle 
Royale, expressed his desire to get the Indians to 
settle in villages so as to be readily accessible to 
French influence, but he did not wish to have them 
too near the garrison because of the demoralizing 
effect of drink upon the Indians and of sexual license 
upon the soldiers.’ This plan was persisted in, and as 
late as 1751 Abbé de P'Isle Dieu, Vicar-General for 
the French colonies, wrote that the interests of the 
state and of religion required that the Indians be 
formed in villages that they might be attached to 
the state by religion and then utilized according to 
circumstances.’ From the first the French mission- 
aries had labored with courage and endurance to 
convert the Indians and to inculcate reverence for 
their earthly father, the French King and the first 
son of the church. Their language had been reduced 
to symbolic writing by Le Clereq and by continual 
pressure upon them some sort of ordered life had 
been achieved; so that in 1720 St. Ovide, Governor 
of Tle Royale, could report that he had distributed 


1¢u B, Vol. 12, p. 688, 
2C11 A, Vol. 98, p. 20. 
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presents to 289 Indians, bearing arms, from six vil: 
lages of Acadia and Ile Royale. Apart from the fact 
that his report shows that a beginning had been made 
in getting the Indians to choose a permanent home 
for winter at least, the list itself is interesting. On 
this occasion he distributed 1200 pounds of powder, 
1500 pounds of shot, 20 guns, 2000 flints, 25 blan- 
kets, 40 axes, and 60 mattocks, the whole valued at 
almost 2000 livres. To the Indians who came from 
Miramichi and Bay Chaleur he gave four barrels of 
powder and six quintals of shot? ‘Though he does not 
mention the number of families thus supplied it is 
probable that they were not more than half the num- 
ber of those who received presents in English Acadia, 
as the latter received 12 quintals of shot. 

In 1722 a census of the Indians of Acadia and Ile 
Royale was made by Pére Gaulin. This shows that 
the Indians were grouped around ten centers and 
that the entire population was only 888: 164 heads 
of families, 101 boys from 12 to 25 years of age, 
147 boys under 12, 160 women, 216 girls, and 50 
widows. The extraordinary number of widows bears 
mute testimony to the toll of war and of the wander- 
ing life. 

‘A report made by St. Ovide to the Minister on 
November 20, 1727, illustrates the anxiety of the 
French to prevent the Indians from making friends 
with the English, the rather ill-concealed violation 
of neutrality in dealing with those on English terri- 
tory, and the increasing importance of Isle Saint 

8¢u B, Vol. 5, p. 147. 
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Jean as a rendezvous for the Micmac population 
after the English conquest of Acadia. 

‘The report begins with a reference to the stupidity 
of the English in capturing and hanging three In- 
dians on the east of Acadia, a blunder which Gover- 
nor Armstrong was unable to rectify even by the 
most lavish distribution of presents and by the asser- 
tion that he had nothing to do with it as it had been 
the work of Bostonians. St. Ovide then relates how, 
in order to avert suspicion, he had informed the In- 
dians of Acadia that he was ill and would, therefore, 
be unable to meet them in person, but that if they 
would go to Isle Saint Jean, a feast would be given 
them and presents distributed by de Pensens. How- 
ever, he had suggested that the chiefs should come to 
see him in Ile Royale. Fifteen chiefs came at his bid- 
ding and had several conferences with him in which 
he expatiated upon the cruelty of the English, stat- 
ing that they only sought means of destroying them 
utterly. He then promised them liberal doles, upon 
which they vowed loyalty to the French, professed 
themselves willing to die for their King, and to instil 
into their children hatred of the English.* 

On November 3, 1728, St. Ovide reported that he 
was sending Petitpas and his two sons of an Indian 
woman to France to get them out of the way, as he 
suspected them of being in touch with the younger 
Indians whom they were influencing in favor of the 
English. At Toulouse he had met the Indians of Ile 
Royale and received assurances of their loyalty. At 
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Isle Saint Jean he had met those of Chaleurs, Mira 
michi, Acadia, and Malpeque. Having told them that 
it was impossible to have two fathers, they declared 
for the French, particularly as they were at the time 
eager for revenge upon some English fishermen who 
had maltreated some of their canoes.° 

Under date of 1728 there is an interesting memoir 
which states that originally there had been in the 
budget of Acadia 4000 livres for presents to the 
Indians, which sum was at first continued on the 
removal of government to Ile Royale, but that upon 
recognition of the fact that many of the Indians were 
in closer touch with Canada, 2000 livres had been 
transferred there for the Abenaquis. However, on 
learning that the Indians of Acadia would go to war 
against the English more willingly if provision were 
made for their children in their absence, it was de- 
cided in 1723 to employ 2000 livres a year for the 
expense, in the name of the Jesuits, so as to conceal 
from the English the source of this aid. In 1725 this 
sum was increased to 4000 livres.* 

When Isle Saint Jean had been reunited to the 
Royal domain, in 1780, the French adopted a definite 
policy of assembling all the Micmacs annually at 
Port La Joye and Toulouse in June or July. There 
they made a feast, recommended fidelity to the 
French father, distributed presents, and sent them 
back to their villages. Almost all the Indians of Aca- 
dia and Isle Saint Jean assembled:at Port La Joye, 


8 Ibid., Vol. 10, p. 19. 
© Documents Relative to New France, Vol, Ul, 1714-1755. 
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those of Ile Royale and the remainder of Acadia met 
at Toulouse. This may be illustrated by de Pensens’ 
report of 1782, in which he says that when entrusted 
by Bourville with the presents for the Indians, he 
went first to Toulouse to meet those of Ile Royale, 
Antigonish, Bay of All Isles, La Have, and Cape 
Sable. As they had not arrived he left the presents in 
charge of de La Vallire, Commandant at Toulouse. 
‘A few days after his arrival in Isle Saint Jean, those 
of that island, and of Miramichi, Richibuctou, Baye 
de Chaleurs, Gediak, Les Mines, and Beaubassin met 
him in Port La Joye. He made a feast and distrib- 
uted presents, receiving the usual assurances. 
Likewise, in 1734, St. Ovide met 250 Indians of 
Acadia in Port La Joye. Here he learned that the 
English had been trying to win them over by pres- 
ents but that one of the chiefs had chased the Eng- 
lish agent away, threatening to “crack his skull.” 
He first distributed flour, biscuits, and peas for a 
feast and arranged with the missionary Pére Gelas, 
who had come with his village from Miramichi, to 
select six representatives from each village for a 
council on the following morning. Fifty-two arrived 
for the council and they commenced by asking if it 
was war with the English. He replied, “Not yet, but 
if so, can you be relied upon to make sacrifices for 
the French King, who cares for you, and gives you 
presents, unlike the English who aim to destroy you 
and carry you off to die in prison at Boston?” They 
thereupon pledged their faith anew and seemed to 
resent the fact that he could doubt their fidelity. On 
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the other hand they reproached him for not. provid- 
ing them with a missionary, and asked him to leave 
Pére Gelas with them to confess and marry them, as 
already several of their youths had died like beasts 
of the field, while the lack of religious marriages was 
leading to libertinism. He granted their request in 
view of the fact that those who lived at Miramichi 
were near enough to Chaleurs where another mission- 
ary could be had in case of need. 

In 1738 Duchambon reports having distributed at 
Port La Joye, on behalf of Bourville, 16 quintals of 
powder, 29 quintals and 65 pounds of shot, 22 guns, 
5725 flints, and $8 pickaxes; but the Indians had 
complained that as their numbers were increasing 
they each received too small a quantity and that they 
would go to the English unless the amount were in- 
creased. 

‘The inerease in the number of the Indians was due 
to.a temporary cessation of hostilities and freedom 
from epidemics. Even so, a memoir of 1789 gives only 
600 capable of bearing arms. At least 200 of these 
would be boys from 12 to 26 years of age: computing 
the total population on the basis of Pére Gaulin’s 
census of 1722, when 265 bearing arms gave a total 
of 838, the number of Micmacs in 1739 would still 
be under 2000 (1897). These were distributed in vil- 
lages throughout the entire territory from Baye de 
Chaleurs to Ile Royale as follows: Restigouche, 
Miramichi, Richibuctou, Shediac, Beaubassin, Shu- 
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benacadie, Port Royal, La Have, Cape Sable, Pictou, 
‘Tatamagouche, Antigonish, Ninganiche (Ingonish, 
Ile Royale), and Malpeque (Isle Saint Jean). The 
annual presents had by this time been increased to 
35 quintals of powder, 63 quintals of shot, 1500 
flints, 45 guns, and 80 pickaxes.’ But even these 
presents were not enough. In November, 1739, Pare 
Maillard asked for more guns, and suggested having 
20 medals made for distribution to those chiefs who 
showed special fidelity to the French from time to 
time. Ten years later, however, Le Loutre wrote, “I 

have lost many savages and have many widows and 
orphans since the war.”? 

Each distribution of presents was made an occa- 
sion by the French for inciting hatred and mistrust 
of the English. Unfortunately, as the years went by 
they were able to compile an ever lengthening list of 
acts of folly on the part of irresponsible English 
adventurers. Though it was patent to the French 
that these were not acts of government, they eagerly 
made use of every blunder to maintain their own 
alliance. The following speech of Comte de Ray- 
mond, cited by Pichon, though rather long, will serve 
as an illustration of the uses to which the misbe- 
havior of wayward Englishmen was put. As its spirit 
is in harmony with the policy of St. Ovide and other 
officials, it is probable that in this case at least 
Pichon’s testimony was true.” 


Cs B, Vol. 13, p. 884. 
2Ci1 B, Vol. 33, p. 229, 
1 History of Cape Breton, Anon., London, 1760, pp. 158-170. 
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Listen to me, my children, you call me father, and I 
accept of the name with pleasure. I am the organ of 
the king my master, your protector, your benefactor 
arid support. Hence it is not only in the quality of 
father that I summon you together at present; but 
moreover as interpreter of the greatest monarch upon 
earth; of a king that has no superior but the true God, 
the knowledge of whom he has communicated to you 
for the good of your souls. 

A report is spread that your brethren the Abenakis, 
the Marechites, and perhaps the Mikmacks of the Heve, 
have concluded a peace with the English, or at least have 
granted them a four years’ truce. 

I shall not tell you how odious it is for those false 
brethren to have concluded this peace without my 
Imowledge, after the late and spontancous assurance 
which you had given me. Neither shall I remind you of 
the oaths, which each chief took in my presence on this 
occasion in the behalf of all your tribes, at the time I 
was amongst you, and when I gave you fresh proofs 
of the liberality, affection and kind disposition which 
our unparalleled monarch bareth towards your nation. 

Those who have broken their new engagements, I 
abandon to their own reflections; but as a good father, 
I must open your eyes to your real and solid interests, 
and to what concerns your preservation. Neither will 
it be difficult for me to demonstrate that the step your 
brethren have taken, is diametrically opposite to both. 

Upon my arrival in these colonies, over which the 
king has been pleased to appoint me governor, my first 
care was to cast an eye upon those tribes, which are 
cherished and protected by his majesty. I have been 
inquisitive to know every thing concerning them, and 
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especially the motives they had for making war against 
the English when France was in peace with that nation, 
By the most diligent researches, from some of your own 
people, and from persons of undoubted integrity, I have 
learnt what follows. 

It is alleged against the English, that in the year 
1744, towards the end of the month of December, they 
committed the following treacherous acts and barbari- 
ties. M. Ganon having the command of a detachment of 
English troops, was sent to observe the retreat of the 
French and savages before Port Royal in Acadia, where 
he found two lonely cottages of the Mikmack savages. 
In these were five women and three children, and:two of 
the women were big with child; but the English, without 
any regard to objects so worthy of compassion, plun- 
dered and set fire to the two cottages, and inhumanly 
butchered the five women and two children. It was even 
found that the pregnant women had their bellies ripped 
open; an act of barbarity, which notwithstanding it 
had been in time of war, made those who informed me 
thereof, to shudder with horror. 

Five months before this cruel action, one David, 
captain of an English privateer, having artfully set up 
French colours in the strait of Fronsac, contrived so, 
by means of a renegado who served under him as an 
interpreter, as to inveigle the chief of the savages of 
Cape Breton, together with his whole family, to come on 
board his ship. This chief, whose name was James 
Padenuque, was first of all confined to a dungeon, after- 
wards carried to Boston, and stifled at length on board 
a vessel, in which the English pretended to convey him 
back to. Cape Breton. Yet they detained his eldest son, 
who was only eight years old; neither would they con- 
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sent to restore him, though the savages had returned 
several prisoners without ransom, in order to recover 
his liberty, and notwithstanding that this condition had 
been accepted. 

In the month of July 1746, the same David by the 
like strategem took a savage family, who had no other 
way to get out of his hands, than by making their 
escape the very night they were taken. 

At the same time one Bartholemew Petitpas, being 
appointed interpreter of the savages, was carried 
prisoner to Boston. In vain did you claim him several 
times in exchange for some English prisoners at that 
time in your custody. In vain did you grant two of 
them, who were officers, their liberty, on condition that 
Bartholemew Petitpas was sent back. ‘They were deaf 
to your offers, and insensible to your generosity ; and 
soon after they put your brother to death, 

‘The same year, 1745, your missionary having been 
invited to a parley on your account by several letters 
from one of the chief officers among the English, and 
having received a declaration in writing, that he should 
be at his liberty to return back to you when he pleased, 
ventured to repair to Louisburg. But when he had done 
every thing that was desired, the English, instead of 
observing their promise, detained him against his will, 
used him extremely ill, and though he was in a very bad 
state of health, obliged him to embark for England, 
from whence he was not remanded to France till some 
time after, 

It was also in the year 1745, that the dead bodies of 
several of the savages were dug up at Port Toulouse, 
and thrown into the fire by the inhabitants of Boston, 
who likewise insulted the burying ground of your 
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nation, and broke down all the crosses erected over the 
tombs. 

‘The horrid affair of 1746 is another event that ought 
never to be blotted out of your memory. The woollen 
goods, which the savages bought of the English mer- 
chants at that time trading in the basin of Mejagoue- 
che, were all poisoned, so that upwards of two hundred 
savages lost their lives. 

What happened in 1749 is an event of the same atro- 
cious nature. Towards the end of the month of July, 
when the inhabitants of New France were strangers as 
yet to the suspension of arms concluded between the two 
crowns, the savages had taken some English prisoners 
on the isle of Newfoundland; by whom they were in- 
formed of the suspension of arms signed the year before 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, to which they gave credit upon the 
bare assertion of the prisoners. After this easy acquies- 
cence, they expressed the greatest joy upon so happy 
a reconciliation. Nay, they treated them as brethren, 
untied them, and conducted them to their cottages, in 
order to shew them some marks of hospitality ; but not- 
withstanding this generous behaviour, those perfidious 
guests murdered five and twenty of your people, men 
and women, in the middle of the night. ‘There happened 
only to be two savages at some distance, who brought 
us the news of this horrid massacre. 

Towards the end of the same year, the English being 
gone to Chebucto, in order to make the settlements they 
have there at present, so prejudicial to our interest, 
caused a report to be spread, that they were going to 
destroy all the savages; and since that time, they have 
acted but too much in consequence of this menace. They 
even sent detachments of their troops on all sides in 
pursuit of your people. 
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‘These are the accounts that have been given me: but 
to the above related facts, which must have come to 
your knowledge, I shall add a piece of intelligence which 
T have received lately ; namely, that the English traders 
have talked strangely here to one another, in the hear- 
ing of people who they imagined did not, understand 
them, and from whom I have received this information. 
In the course of their conversation they explained them- 
selves very clearly concerning their intention of con- 
cluding a sham peace with your nation. They said that 
under this specious pretext, they should find means to 
assemble as many as they could from among your dif- 
ferent tribes, and then to massacre you all. 

It is not my intention, in reminding you of so many 
acts of cruelty, to excite you to a barbarous and bloody 
war. A true christian is incapable of any such design. 

Besides, you are at liberty to conclude war or peace. 
‘The king lays you under no restraint upon this head; 
but you cannot enter into a peace under the present 
circumstances, without consulting that protector, who 
has never failed to grant you what succours you had 
occasion for, and who has given you so many marks of 
his affection, Besides, the repeated oaths you made in 
my presence some time ago, that you would conclude 
nothing without my knowledge, must surely be the more 
binding, as they were voluntary and unasked. You 
called in your patriarch as witness to this engagement; 
and from the marks of joy which you shewed on that 
oceasion, there was room to think you could not break it. 

But on the other hand, have not you reason to appre- 
hend, that in such a case his majesty would be justly 
incensed against your behaviour, so as to stop his boun- 
teous hand, to withdraw his succours, and to abandon 
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you to your barbarous enemies? A misfortune which 
those very enemies desire may befall you, and to which 
they would be glad to see you reduced. Consider there- 
fore that it is of the greatest consequence for you not 
to tumble into the pit they are digging for you; and 
such is your real interest. 

With regard to your preservation, in general and 
particular, ought not all the savages under the protec- 
tion of my sovereign, to be convinced by the facts above 
related, of the shocking extremity to which they would 
be reduced without the assistance of France? But if on 
the other hand you will not make peace without the 
consent of your chief support, you will ever find him a 
bulwark of defence betwixt you and your enemies. 

Consult your patriarch, who is a man of sense and 
understanding, and has the same paternal bowels for 
you as myself, and though continually employed in the 


care of your souls, still endeavours to procure you all 
the sweets and comforts of life. 


Could the ashes of your fathers, your mothers, your 
wives, your children, your friends and relations, be 
raised again to life, and become capable of utterance, 
they would speak to you in these words : Never conclude 
a peace without the knowledge and consent of your 
support; be sure you mistrust an enemy who studies 
nothing but your ruin, and who wants to separate you 
from your friends only with a view to surround you, 
and to make you an easier prey. Beware of their pres- 
ents: for there is surely a snake in the grass, They 
vould further add: Send two of your people to your 
brethren ; let them set off directly and lose no time, but 
acquaint them with the dangerous step they have taken; 
let them open their eyes in regard to what I have been 
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saying, and thereby they will be prevented from enter- 
ing into a peace, which must infallibly terminate in 
their ruin, 

‘These, my children, are my sentiments concerning 
your welfare, and merely on this account I called you 
together. It is now your business to determine which 
side you will embrace. 


Among the early French missionaries to the In- 
dians of Acadia under British rule were Pére Bréau 
at Pisquid and Pére Descloches at Beaubassin. But 
those who did most to induce them to settle in villages 
were the Abbés Gaulin and Courtin. The former re- 
mained in Acadia but the latter spent the summer in 
visiting the outlying districts, particularly Isle Saint 
Jean. It was he who induced the Indians of the island 
to settle at Malpeque, 1730-1783. These two devoted 
missionaries translated the prayers of the church into 
Micmac, part of the catechism, and some religious 
instruction." On the death of the Abbé Courtin, who 
was drowned off the coast of Ile Royale in 1738, the 
Abbé Bierne was sent to replace him, having Petit- 
pas as his interpreter; but he grew weary in well- 
doing and was allowed to return to France. He in 
turn was succeeded by Pare Vincent, who came under 
censure of the Bishop of Quebec, and also returned 
to France. Henceforth the Indians of Malpeque had 
no resident religious instructor, a need which was 
deeply felt. Forant wrote in 1739 that the Indians 
of Malpeque were “very wretched and very liber- 
tine.” He urged assistance for the erection of a 
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church and a residence for a priest, but without sue- 
cess. Likewise he failed to get a missionary for Mal- 
peque, both Desenclaves and de Vauquelin who came 
out from France in 1789 declined the honor, the 
former on the plea of ill health, the latter because of 
the difficulty of learning the language at his ad- 
vanced age. 

In the meantime the Indians of Acadia were being 
served by the Abbés Maillard and Le Loutre, both 
from the Seminary of the Holy Spirit, of Paris. 
‘They resided, when not on the move, at Ninganiche 
and Shubenacadie, respectively. The plan at this 
time (1789) was to have the missionary at Nin- 
ganiche serve the Indians of Antigonish, that of 
Malpeque serve those of Pictou, ‘Tatamagouche, 
Beaubassin, Shediac, and Richibuctou, while the mis- 
sionary of Shubenacadie should serve Port Royal, 
La Have, and Cape Sable. But when Father Vincent 
went to France and no successor was found, Le Lou- 
tre’s activities embraced practically all of English 
Acadia and Isle Saint Jean, though he rarely visited 
the latter. After the founding of Halifax he made his 
headquarters at Beaubassin until the fall of Beausé- 
jour when he went to Quebec and ultimately to 
France, though not before experiencing prison life 
in the hands of the English. Maillard was sent to 
France by the English in 1'746, but returned to Aca- 
dia in 1750. 

‘The general policy of the French Government was 
to utilize the missionaries as political agents. It was 
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they who always assembled the savages for the an- 
nual distribution of presents. While they were to im- 
prove the conduct of the Indians, they were above all 
to strengthen their attachment to the King and to 
prevent intercourse with the English. “It is also,” 
says a French writer, “through the zeal and care of 
these missionaries, coupled with necessary circum- 
spection, that the Acadians are kept loyal.” To this 
end they were given their rations, 500 livres a year, 
and additional presents for the Indians in winter 

‘The French Government would not tolerate any 
slackness on the part of either priest or missionary 
and it held the Bishop of Quebec responsible for the 
patriotism of both. On May 12, 1745, the Minister 
wrote a very indignant letter to the Bishop, reprov- 
ing him for the Iukewarmness of some of the clergy 
in the recent French invasions of Acadia. In this 
letter he says that the King had been informed that 
only Sieurs Maillard, La Goudalie, Laboret, and Le 
Loutre had endeavored to assist the French, that 
Sieur Desenclaves had given information to the Eng- 
lish and had exhorted his parishioners to be faithful 
to the King of England, that Sieur Chauvreulx had 
threatened to excommunicate any who joined the 
French, and that Sieur Miniac, Vicar-General, al- 
though he was more circumspect, had acted even 
more effectually to cause the failure of the enterprise, 
‘The King had thought of recalling these three but 
had decided instead that they should not participate 
in the distribution of the funds which he had 
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granted for the maintenance of the curés in Acadia. 
He hoped that the Bishop would let them know of 
his displeasure and urge them to efface the unfavor- 
able impression which they had created. 

In defending himself and his clergy the Bishop 
replied that he had carried out his instructions to 
have the Acadian missionaries act so as to be able to 
remain in the country, and that he had advised all 
except Le Loutre to be “outwardly neutral” (a Pea- 
téricur neutres). “When it was a question of sending 
Canadian troops to Acadia, I asked Beauharnais to 
tell the officers to give written orders to the habitans 
when they demanded aid so that in case of failure the 
habitans could vindicate themselves to the English 
government, and that was done. I know that M. 
Miniac has given as much secret aid as he could to 
the Canadian expedition sent this year. I have heard 
nothing against M. Chauvreulx. On the contrary I 
thought him a little too active against the English, 
likewise M. de La Goudalie, I had heard M. Desen- 
claves spoken of and I have written him several times 
in reproof.” The Bishop then adds that prudence 
was not a crime and that if the missionaries had fol- 
lowed the wishes of some of the officers they would 
have been chased out of Acadia."* 

This correspondence between the Minister and the 
Bishop illustrates some of the difficulties with which 
the Acadian clergy and the missionaries to the In- 
dians had to contend. Their hearts were with the 
French but they had to live within the dominions of 
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the English. If chased out of Acadia their flocks 
would be without a shepherd or worse still might be 
gathered into the English fold. On the other hand if 
they were timid on behalf of the French they were 
promptly reprimanded and threatened with disgrace. 
Even the Abbé Girard who had taken the oath of 
allegiance to the English was criticized for his deli- 
cacy, because his conscience which allowed him to 
withdraw to Isle Saint Jean did not allow him to 
take an anti-English stand in Cobequid before his 
departure.* 

‘But by some strange defect of logic the mission- 
aries to the Indians were not supposed to be bound 
by any scruples whatever. Perhaps they were pro- 
tected by their mobility, although in availing them- 
selves of it, they departed from their policy of keep- 
ing the Indians in permanent villages and dragged 
their Micmac allies about in the wake of the refugees 
who had crossed the Missaguash. The temperament 
of the missionaries also had something to do with it. 
Le Loutre in particular, encouraged by the officials 
at Ile Royale, and not cautioned to be outwardly 
neutral by the Bishop of Quebec, flung himself into 
the fray with abandon. Supplied with presents by 
Bigot, Desherbiers, and Prevost, he hounded the In- 
dians against the new English settlers at Halifax in 
the interests of the state and of religion, and forget- 
ting the spirit of religion he said, “I shall do my best 
to make it appear to the English that this design 
originates with the Indians, and that I had nothing 


350an, Arch. Report, 1905, Vol. I, App. N, p. 348. 
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to do with it™* At the same time Desherbiers, who, 
on August 15, 1749, had informed the Minister that 
he and Bigot were sending Le Loutre on his vile 
errand, wrote Cornwallis two months later that he 
saw with “horror and indignation the cruelty and 
treachery of the savages,” and begged him to believe 
that he had not nor should have any part in such 
actions. La Jonquiére also approves of Le Loutre, 
including in his praise Pare Germain, saying that 
they “manage their intrigues so as not to appear in 
them.” Two years later the same La Jonquitre in- 
forms the Minister that he has sent several Acadians 
disguised as Indians with the savages to give them 
courage and that “if they should be captured they 
could say that they acted of their own accord.”"* So 
the wretched story of the interests of the state and 
religion proceeds until the final overthrow of French 
power in America, In 1758 Le Loutre pays 1800 livres 
for eighteen English scalps, and Prevost, who writes 
the glad tidings to the Minister, says that Le Loutre 
should have an advance fund for such emergencies.” 
After the fall of Beauséjour Le Loutre’s activities 
in Acadia came to an end. He was reproached by the 
Bishop of Quebec not for his policy in regard to the 
English but for his severity toward the Acadians. 
From him the interest shifts to the Abbé Le Guerne 
and he is best described in his own words, “The first 
36 Can, Arch. Report, 1905, Vol. II, App. N, p. 284. 
1 Tbid, pp. 286, 206, B11. 


18 Ibid, pp. 828, 841. 
30 C11 B, Vol. 83, p. 229, 
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quality of a missionary, if he is worthy of his name 
is to be an honest man, and the first duty of an honest 
man is an inviolable fidelity to his country.”*? 

It was the attempt to be faithful to their country 
that made these missionaries sometimes forget to be 
honest men. In attempting to unite the interests of 
the state and of religion they attempted the impos- 
sible. One cannot but admire their courage in the face 
of great danger and untold hardship but it is diffi- 
cult to repress the thought that their vision must 
have been clouded by the fogs from the Bay of 
Fundy. On the one hand they taught Christian 
charity and exemplified self-sacrifice; on the other~ 
they set the ignorant savage upon the unarmed set= 
tler and paid for his scalp. Some extenuation may be 
sought in the narrow bigotry of the age and in the 
weakness of the French forces in Acadia, yet when 


every such plea can be made one still has misgivings 
as to the gulf between patriotism and honesty.” But 
till the bitter end of the struggle the French and 
their missionaries were able to keep the Micmacs as 
their allies. 


20Can. Arch. Report, 1905, Vol. II, App. N, p. 850, 

21'The New Englanders openly paid for Indian scalps at this 
time;.and the British used Indians against the Americans in the 
War of Independence. 





CHAPTER XVI 


Epilogue 


THE conquest of 1'758 and the transportation of 
the inhabitants to France meant the failure of 
French colonization in Isle Saint Jean in so far as 
the old idea of colonies d’ewploitation was concerned, 
but it did not mean the extinction of the French race. 
‘The 200 or $00 Acadians who remained gathered 
such stray cattle and stores of grain as they could 
and managed to exist for a few years by means of 
fish and game. During the first two decades of Brit- 
ish rule, they lived more or less in a state of fear and 
trembling until they found that their new masters 
were not disposed to treat them harshly, now that 
French power had been “extirpated from North 
America.” Further, the Acadians themselves, seeing 
that France had entirely abandoned them as well as 
their brothers of Quebec, sought wisdom from expe- 
diency and resigned themselves to their fate. 

When, in 1767, Prince Edward Island was par- 
celled out among a number of landlords some of these 
decided that the easiest way to secure settlers would 
be to induce the dispossessed Acadians to become 
their tenants. In this way lots 17, 19, 24, and 43 be- 
came the new homes of the much wandering habitans. 
From that date they began to increase slowly but in 
recent years they have so multiplied that according 
to the census of 191 they now number 11,971 per- 
sons, and constitute more than one-eighth of the 
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total population of the island, the chief settlements 
being at Rustico, Tignish, Egmont Bay, Palmer 
Road, Bloomfield, Mont-Carmel, and Miscouche, all 
of which are found in districts that had not been 
inhabited during the French régime. 

At first, because of their sad experiences, their 
lack of education, and of an intellectual tradition, 
they made no contribution to the cultural life of the 
colony, remaining aloof from the British and concen- 
trating their efforts upon the mere struggle for exist- 
ence. Seventy years after the conquest they produced 
a native priest and from that date a new era dawned. 
In 1854 an Acadian, M. Stanilas Poirier, was elected 
to the Provincial Legislature, and he subsequently 
contested twenty-eight provincial or federal elections, 
sustaining only one defeat. In 1867 another, M. 
Joseph-Octave Arsenault, was elected and he con- 
tinued to represent his district in the Provincial 
Legislature until 1896 when he became a Senator. 
In 1917 his son, the Hon. Aubin E. Arsenault, be- 
came Provincial Premier, and, in 1921, a Judge of 
the Supreme Court. These achievements have done 
much to give the Acadians confidence in themselves 
and in the British institutions which they distrusted 
so long. 

As their first participation in public affairs coin- 
cided with a movement on the part of their English 
speaking compatriots to provide for free general edu- 
cation, they also began to take a mild interest in 
Imowledge. Today they possess forty-five Acadian 
schools, comprising sixty rooms; but so far they have 
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been able to provide only forty Acadian teachers, 
most of whom are immature. 'They have no colleges 
or high schools although somewhat advanced instruc 
tion is carried on in the convents at Tignish, Mis- 
couche, and Rustico. 

‘This fundamental lack of an educational tradi- 
tion, as contrasted with their Scottish fellow coun- 
trymen, also accounts for the limited number of 
Acadians who are represented in the liberal profes- 
sions. There is only one Acadian in the medical pro- 
fession, although two practice medicine outside the 
province; and there are only two practicing law; but 
their parishes are served by their own clergy and 
they have given several to the Magdalen Islands as 
well as to other parts of Canada and to the United 
States. In the business world they have not yet mani- 
fested much skill nor are they well represented in the 
Civil Service. In journalism, they have not succeeded 
in maintaining a local paper, but have pooled their 
resources with L’Evangeline, the national Acadian 
journal, published outside the province. 

But the leaders of Acadian thought in the prov- 
inee are now engaged in educational propaganda 
with a view to developing self-respect and race con- 
sciousness. To this end the Society of St. Thomas 
Aquinas has been founded by the clergy at Bloom- 
field, to create a foundation for the education of the 
Acadian youth. “With the moral support and pecu- 

1The facts given above are quoted from a lecture by Professor 
Henri Blanchard, Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, de- 


livered before a convention of Acadian teachers held at Miscouche 
in 1920, 
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niary aid of all our friends,” says Professor Blanch- 
ard, “we soon hope to see several priests, doctors, 
lawyers, and other Acadian professional men, set out 
from colleges and universities and march to the de- 
fence of our religion, our race and our rights.” 

This attempt to improve the lot of the Acadians, 
who were exploited and then heartlessly abandoned 
by the French, and hitherto more or less ignored or 
neglected by the British, must command the sympa- 
thy and receive the assistance of all who strive after 
Imowledge and get wisdom. But the passion and 
fervor with which Professor Blanchard sets forth the 
present condition and past history of the Acadians 
suggest a danger which he and his countrymen 
would do well to ponder. It would be very unwise in 
pursuit of a commendable object, the stimulation of 
the present generation to intellectual and cultural 
activity, to instil into their minds the idea of seeking 
revenge against the present English-speaking in- 
habitants of Prince Edward Island, for a wrong done 
by imperial rivalries in the past. Such a course would 
be mutually destructive, but above all disastrous to 
the Acadians themselves. Nor is it well in reviewing 
the history of their sorrows to dwell only upon the 
drastic steps taken by the British in 1755 and 1758, 
and to ignore the equally drastic measures taken by 
Le Loutre at Beaubassin and by La Jonquiére in the 
Isthmus of Chignecto, as well as the hardship and 
suffering of the years 1749-1758 in Isle Saint Jean 
and New Brunswick, due to the unwise policy and 
unfulfilled promises of the French. Nor should one 
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forget the patience shown by the British in the years 
1714-1755, and their equal justice after the Aca- 
dians had taken the oath of allegiance. 

If the tragic period must be revived, it should be 
treated as a whole in its true relation to the rival 
policies and practices of both French and British; 
and he who would “see life steadily and see it whole,” 
must not be content to rail at either Lawrence or Le 
Loutre; but must look back to the politico-religious 
and commercial imperialism of Louis XIV, which 
threatened to strangle both Holland and England, 
and brought the howling savage to the doors of the 
English colonist in America, before it met its cruel 
nemesis, first in Acadia in 1755, then in Quebec in 
1759, and finally in Paris in 1793. 

Further, if and in so far as the Acadians are being 
urged to do their duty, in religion, education, and 
government, to that extent they must in a sense 
register a protest against their ancestors for adopt- 
ing the false idea of neutrality in citizenship. As 
they assume public offices under free British institu- 
tions, offices which were never in existence under the 
French, as they administer justice and discharge the 
duties of government, they will learn, and should 
proclaim, that no attack is being made upon their 
religion, their race, or their rights. 'They are free to 
worship and do worship as they wish, their race is 
enshrined in its traditions, and their rights are the 
duty of finding complete self-expression according 
to their nature. ‘The more they educate their sons 
the more positions of trust and responsibility they 
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will fill, on the true democratic basis not of race nor 
of religion, but of a career open to talent. 

But there are signs that such truth has been recog- 
nized, All national movements which seek inspiration 
from the past are subject to the danger of perversion 
when the problem is complicated by racial differ- 
ences. It is only by a wise reading of history that 
history can be what Napoleon deemed it, “the base 
of the moral sciences, the destroyer of prejudices, 
the torch of truth.” The magnificent national service 
of the Acadians in the recent war and the brilliant 
leadership of Ex-Premier Arsenault, lead one to 
hope that the independent judgment, which the 
French officials condemned in the Acadians, still per- 
sists; that they will “obey their superiors” only when 
they believe that their commands are for the common 
good; and that they will cultivate “the will to co- 
operate,” in the interests of Prince Edward Island 
and the Dominion as a whole, along which road alone 
lies the future prosperity of Canada, of civilization, 
and of humanity. 





APPENDIX 4 


Officers of Government in Isle Saint Jean 
(1720-1758) 


De Gotteville de Bellisle, Commandant, 
Dubois Berthelot de Beaucours, Commandant, 
De Pensens, 
Commandant, 1726-88 
Lieutenant de Roi, 1788-87 
De La Pérelle, Acting-Commandant, 
Du Haget, Acting-Commandant, 
Louis Duchambon, Lieutenant de Roi, 
Benoit, Ensign in command of garrison, 
Denis de Bonnaventure, Commandant, 
Rousseau de Villejouin, Commandant, 


Poitier Dubuisson, Sub-Delegate of the In- 
tendant, 

Frangois-Marie Degoutin, Sub-Delegate of 
the Intendant, 

Deslongrais, Warden of Stores, 


1720-22 
1722-23 
1726-87 


1732-83 
1736-37 
1787-44 
1748-49 
‘1749-54 
1754-58 








































































































APPENDIX B 


The Clergy in Isle Saint Jean (1721-1758) 
Port La Joye 


L’Abbé René-Charles Breslay 
April 17, 1721, to April 29, 1723 
L’Abbé Marie-Anselme Metivier 
Tuly 25, 1721, to July 14, 1728 
Frére Louis Barbet Dudonjon 
August 19, 1723, to June 11, 1724 
Frere Félix Pain 
Tuly 1 to July 8, 1725 
Frére Leonard Patin 
Tuly 26, 1725 
Frére Félix Pain 
November 27, 1725 ; March 6, 1726; June 5, 1726; 
September 8 to September 21, 1726 
Frere Pierre-Joseph de Kergarion 
January 24 to March 22, 1726 
Frére Ignace Joseph Flamant 
Tune 27, 1727, to June 29; December 27, 1727 
Frére Juan Despirac 
December 18, 1727 
Frére Félix Pain 
November 26, 1727, to February 2, 1728 ; Septem- 
ber 9 to November 7, 1728; April 21 to May 21, 
1729; October 24 to October 81, 1729; May 14 
to May 22, 1780; October 17 to November 8, 
1780; May 9 to July 10, 1781 
Frére Mathieu-Frangois Le Paige 
December 8, 1731, to October 25, 1788 
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L’Abbé de Bierne 
October 10, 1788 
Frere Athanasa Guégot 
November 26, 1788, to June 20, 1785; December 
12, 1785, to August 20, 1786 
Frtre Le Paige 
October 20 to October 28, 1785 
Frere Angélique Collin 
October 11, 1786, to July 21, 1737 
Frere Gabriel Le Moign 
September 24 to October 27, 1787; December 17, 
1787, to January 8, 1789; March 12 to July 28, 
1789 
Frire Le Paige 
November 18, 1787 
Frére Ambroise Aubré 
January 28, 1789; August 1, 1789, to June 80, 
1741 
Frere Elie Krielse 
August 16, 1741, to May 11, 1744 
Frere Patrice La Grée 
September 15, 1749, to January 22, 1751; Janu- 
ary 26, 1751, to September 25, 1752 
Frire Alexis du Buron 
January 15 to 24, 1751 
Frere Isidore Caulet 
August 16, 1752 (en passage) 
Frere Ambroise Aubré 
October 9, 1752, to July 16, 1754 
WAbbé Pierre Cassiet 
August 17, 1754 
Abbé Pezes 
August 25; 1754 (en passage) 
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Frére Gratien Raoul 
September 15, 1754, to May 80, 1758 
Frére La Force acts conjointly with Frére Raoul 

August 16, 1755 
Frére Cassiet acts conjointly with Frére Raoul 
October 8, 1757 


N.B. This table has been compiled from the Registers 
as found in Etat Civil, Isle Saint Jean, G* Vol. 411— 
1 and 2. In the early days of the colony the Récollet 
missionaries paid periodic visits for the performance of 
their duties, but from 1788 onwards they were in more 
or less permanent residence subject to leave of absence 
when a relieving friar was sent. Frére Kergarion’s name 
does not appear in these registers but the late Abbé 
Casgrain stated that he had seen the old register used 
by him and on that testimony I have inserted his name. 
‘As the individuality of these men was merged in their 
order the official correspondence gives no hint of their 


death except in the case of Félix Pain. 


Pointe Prime : 
L’Abbé Girard 1752 to 1758 
St. Louis du Nord-Est 
L’Abbé Perronnel 1752 to 1758 
L’Abbé Cassiet 1758 to 1758 
St. Pierre dw Nord 
L’Abbé de Biscaret 1758 to 1758 
La Sainte Famille de Malpec 
L’Abbé Cassiet 1752 to 1758 
L’Abbé Dosque 1758 to 1758 


N.B. This table is based on a letter of October 81, 
1758, written by Prevost to the Minister: C’* IV, Vol. 
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88, pp. 819-828, and on subsequent correspondence. 
Fathers Girard, Perronnel, and Cassiet died in France, 
the latter at a ripe old age. Father Dosque died in Que- 
bec. Father Biscaret was drowned on the way home in 
1758. 

Prior to 1752 the chaplains of Port La Joye some- 
times visited the outlying portions of the colony and 
when this was not possible a layman was commissioned 
to act, particularly in cases of interment. 


APPENDIX 0 


Census Returns 


Year Population 
1720 250" 
1728 297 plus 127 fishermen 
1780 s25 “ isl 
4781 B47 “125 
1784 896 “ 176 
1785 482 “ 181 
147 658 
1748 185 
1752 2,228 
1758 2,641 
1755 2,969 
1756 4,400 to 4,500" 
1758 4,600 to 4,700" 
1768 300" 
1921 11,971 
1 Estimate. 


























































































































APPENDIX D 


Account of a Journey in Winter on the Ice from 
Chédaique (Shediac) to Quebec 


Conacunrcation by sea being ordinarily totally inter- 
rupted at the end of October, or at latest by the middle 
of November, the Governors of Canada and Ie Royale 
used to send couriers once during the winter (generally 
at the end of March) to inform each other of such mat 
ters of interest as had taken place in their territories 
after the close of navigation. These couriers generally 
made the round trip, and were three in number, tried 
men, familiar with the route,—the sort to withstand 
fatigue. 

In 1756 the problem arose of conveying certain royal 
despatches from Ie Royale to Quebec. In this emer- 
gency they cast their eyes upon one Gauthier, a native 
of Isle Saint Jean, who happened to be in Louisburg. 
‘The proposal that he should undertake the journey was 
not displeasing to him, although he knew neither the 
paths nor the roads on the route. He accepted the com- 
mission in the hope of engaging, at home, an Acadian 
to accompany him by cance from Isle Saint Jean to 
Shediac, where he would procure some Indians to act as 
guides and pilots for the journey. His plans material- 
ized and he arrived at Shediac, a settlement of French 
and Indians, under command of M. de Boishebert, Lieu- 
tenant of troops from Canada, who was stationed at 
the Pécoudiae (Petitcodiac) River. 

Shediac is situated on a river which runs from the 
eastern shores of the continent into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence opposite the western coast of Isle Saint Jean, The 
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Petitcodiac empties from the east into French Bay 
(Bay of Fundy). There is a portage of six leagues from 
one river to the other, a good road; and there are six 
or eight French dwellings on the Petiteodiac. 

‘They ascended the said river about two leagues and 
made the portage, Ouaigesmock (Washademoak), also 
six leagues, to another river whose name they did not 
know but thought to be the Chiamaniste (Salmon 
River); (more probably the Canaan or Washade- 
moak), There were no dwellings along this portage. 

They followed this river, on the ice for 20 leagues, 
to Gensee (Jemseg), a French village of 80 or 40 
houses, situated a little this side of its confluence with 
the River St. John, and 25 leagues from the French 
fort at the confluence of the River St, John and the 
Bay of Fundy. 

Jemseg is situated on the left bank of the River St. 
John. From here they crossed the river and travelled 
along the right bank to Hautepack (Springhill), an- 
other village of French and Indians, Amalécites (Mali- 
seets), the residence of Pére Germain, Jesuit missionary 
to these tribes. They reckoned 10 leagues from Jemseg 
to Hautepack. 

From the village of Hautepack, travelling always on 
the ice of the St. John, they proceeded to Medoctec 
(Meductic Flat), also a village of the Malisect and on 
the right bank of the river. ‘They reckoned the distance 
between the last two villages at 80 leagues, which they 
travelled in three days. 

From Medoctec they went to Grand Falls, partly on 
the ice and partly by land, as the river had overflowed 
its banks and in places was not frozen. ‘They made only 
80 leagues in 11 days owing to the condition of the 
roads. 
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Grand Falls is a waterfall of 50 to 60 feet. Here 
there is a French post furnished with provisions for 
travellers. 

‘At the said Grand Falls they made a portage of half 
a league, re-entered the river and made 80 leagues on 
the ice, in three days, as far as its confluence with the 
Madaouésca (Madawaska). They ascended the Mada- 
waska, always on the ice, and made 10 leagues in two 
days. Then they entered the lake of the same name as 
the river (now Lake 'Témiscouata) for a distance of 
four leagues, and halted on the left bank where there 
was another French post, From there they followed 
the river du Cap a Poriginal (probably Tuladi-Trois 
Pistoles) to its confluence with the St. Lawrence, mak- 
ing 20 leagues. 

Having arrived at its mouth, they took the highway 
past the dwellings along the St. Lawrence to Point 
Levis, making 83 leagues in cariolles. They crossed the 
river a distance of one quarter league and arrived in 
the lower town of Quebec, having travelled a total 
distance of 17134 leagues. 

One can only state approximately the time necessary 
for the journey. It depends more or less on the weather, 
and upon the hardships which the couriers encounter. 
It is difficult in winter which compels one to camp 
oftener than in any other season, and to carry enough 
provisions for unforseen contingencies which arrive all 
too frequently.? 

1 Anon, C11 IV, Vol. 4, pp. 172-177. The text gives a total of 
201% leagues. 
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APPENDIX E 


Loss of the Duke William on the Atlantic 


Ocean* 


Tux Duke William having proceeded to Halifax ar- 
rived there safe; and from thence went to besiege Louis- 
bourg.. . 

On the reduction of Louisbourg, the island of St. 
John, in the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, fell 
by capitulation, and the inhabitants were to be sent to 
old France. Lord Rollo with a large party were sent on 
board the transports which were ordered thither for 
that purpose. The transports were nine in number, of 
which the Duke William was one. They proceeded under 
convoy of the Hind sloop of war, Captain Bond, but 
meeting with contrary winds and bad weather had a 
long passage. . . 

A large party of soldiers having been ordered up | 
the country to bring the inhabitants down on board the 
different transports, as the Duke William was the larg- 
est used, the missionary priest (who was the head man j 
of the country) with the principal inhabitants, were 
ordered by Lord Rollo, to go to France with Captain 
Nicholls. On his arrival, -he requested the favour, that 
thé people might come on board to mass and to be 
married. Captain Nicholls told he had no objection on 
condition that he had a fee of every bride. Being asked 
what he demanded as a fee, the captain replied—the 
first after she was married. The priest being a facetious 
man complied; and they had a great many marriages 


1 Remarquable Voyages and Shipwrecks, Barrington, 
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as a notion prevailed among the crew, that all single 
men would be made soldiers. 

Having got a great abundance of stock, they all 
sailed from St. John’s together; Captain Wilson, with 
Lord Rollo, and some soldiers on board, and Captain 
Moore with soldiers, under convoy of the Hind. Captain 
Moore’s vessel was lost going through the Gut, by 
striking on a rock under water and the soldiers were 
put on board Captain Wilson, bound to Louisbourg, 
Captain Moore, his son, mate and carpenter, took their 
passage in the Duke William. 

‘As the wind was contrary, they lay in the Gut of 
Canso some time. The French used frequently to go on 
shore, and remain there all night, making fires in the 
wood to keep themselves warm. Some of them desired 
that they might be allowed muskets to shoot game, as 
they were not afraid of meeting with the Indians, which 
Captain Nicholls granted. About three hours after they 
were gone, one of them came running, and begged that 
the captain with his people would go immediately on 
board as they had met with a party of Indians who 
were coming down to scalp them. Accordingly, Captain 
Nicholls with the other masters and sailors, went off 
and had but just got on board before the Indians came 
down; but, finding only Frenchmen, they went away 
directly. 

November 25th, they sailed out of the Bay of Canso, 
with a strong gale at N.W., Captains Nicholls, Henry, 
Beaton, Dobson, Sugget, Whitby and Kelsy, agreed to 
make the best of their way to France with the people 
and not to go to Louisbourg as it was a very bad time 
of the year to beat upon the coast. Captain Nicholls 
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was appointed to lead the fleet. ‘They took leave of the 
agent, who was bound to Louisbourg. 

‘The third day after they had been at sea, it blew a 
storm in the night, being thick with sleet, and very 
dark. The transport parted company with three ships 
of the fleet. The storm still continuing, in a day or two 
she parted with the rest. The Duke William continued 
in very good order, and though the sea ran mountains 
high, went over it like a bird, and made no water. 

On the 10th of December, they saw a sail, which 
proved to be the Violet, Captain Sugget. On coming up, 
Captain Nicholls inquired how all on board were; he 
replied, in a terrible situation, they had a great deal 
of water in the ships, her pumps were chocked and he 
was much afraid that she would sink before morning. 
Captain Nicholls begged of him to keep up his 
and he would, if it were possible stay by him, and spare 
him a pump, which he got out of the Parnassus. He 
also told him, that as the gale had lasted so long he was 
in hopes that it would moderate after twelve o’clock; 
but, unfortunately, it rather increased. 

At changing the watch at twelve, Captain Nicholls 
found that they went fast ahead of the Violet, and that, 
before morning, if they did not shorten sail, they would 
ran her out of sight. While scudding under the fore-sail 
and treble-reefed main-sail, he consulted with Captain 
Moore and their mate, what was best to be done, and it 
was unanimously considered necessary that the main- 
top-sail should be taken in, as the only way to save their 
lives was by keeping them company till the weather 
should moderate. Accordingly they took in the main- 
top-sail and got their three pumps ready in case of 
necessity. They had forced the spare pump down the 
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after-hatch-way, and shipped into an empty butt, of 
which the French had brought several on board for the 
purpose of washing. They aired them with spun yarn, 
to bail in case of need, They now thought that the Vio- 
let gained on them and at four o’clock, to their great 
satisfaction, they saw her very plainly. 

On changing the watch they found the Duke William 
still very tight and going well, the carpenter assuring 
the captain there was no water to strike a pump. Being 
very tired with walking the deck so long, Captain 
Nicholls thought he might go down and indulge himself 
with a pipe of tobacco; he told the mate to acquaint 
him immediately should there be any alteration. 'They 
had driven the board next the lower part of the pump 
to see how much water was in the well; and every half 
hour, when the bell was struck, the carpenter went 
down, As he had yet found no water, Captain Nicholls 
entertained no apprehensions of the safety of the Duke 
William; he was only concerned at present for the 
Violet. 

Soon after the captain had filled and lighted his pipe, 
while sitting in the state room, he was thrown from the 
chair by a blow which the ship received from a terrible 
sea. He sent the boy to ask the mate (Mr. Fox) whether 
anything was washed over. The mate sent word that all 
was safe, and that he saw the Violet coming up fast. 

Being still very much fatigued, the captain thought 
he would try to get a little sleep to refresh himsclf; and 
without pulling off his clothes, he threw himself on the 
side of the bed. Before he had closed his eyes, Mr. Fox 
came and told him that the carpenter had found the 
water above the keelson, and that the ship must cer- 
tainly have sprung a leak. The captain immediately 
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arose and took the carpenter with him into the hold, 
and to his great surprise found the water roaring in 
dreadfully. On examination he found it was a butt 
started, and the more they endeavoured to press any- 
thing to stop it, the more the plank forsook the timber. 
‘They then went on deck to encourage the people at the 
pumps. Captain Nicholls had made a mark with a piece 
of chalk to see how the water gained upon them. Find- 


_ ing their case desperate, he went to all the Frenchmen’s 


cabins and begged of them to rise: telling them that 
though their lives were not in danger, their help at the 
pumps was highly essential. They immediately got up, 
and cheerfully assisted. 

By this time it was daylight, when, to their great 
surprise and concern, they saw the Violet on her broad- 
side, a little distance from them; and the fore-yard 
broken in the slings of the fore-top-sail set, and her 
crew endeavouring to free her of the mizen-mast, as it 
appeared she had just then broached to, by the fore- 
yards giving way. It came on a most violent squall for 
ten minutes, and when it cleared up, they found, to 
their great and deep concern, that the poor unfortu- 
nate Violet, with near four hundred souls, was gone 
to the bottom. This fatal disaster shocked even the 
stoutest on board the Duke William; especially as a 
similar fate was now threatening them. 

“All the tubs before mentioned, were now got together 
and made gangways, the Frenchmen and women, who 
behaved with uncommon resolution, assisting. ‘They 
then opened all the hatches, and as the water flowed 
fast into the hold, they filled the tubs and hauled them 
up, and turned them over the combings on the upper 
deck, which with three pumps constantly at work, and 
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baling out of the gun-room scuttle, must have vented a 
large quantity of water. A seam would not have hurt 
them, but a butt’s end was more than they could man- 
age; however, every method was tried which was 
thought of service. They quilted the sprit-sail with 
oakum and flax, with one of the top-gallant-sails in the 
same manner, to see whether anything would suck into 
the leak to stop it but all in vain. 

They continued in this dismal situation three days; 
the ship notwithstanding their endeavours, full of 
water, and expected every minute to sink. The captain 
had given all the liquor that was left on board to the 
people, and all the provisions; the hold being full of 
water, and the ship swimming only by the decks being 
buoyed up with empty casks. 

About six o’clock on the fourth morning, the people 
came to the captain and declared they had done all in 
their power; that the vessel was full of water; and that 
it was in vain to pump any more. The captain told them 
he was convinced that-what they said was too true, and 
complimented them upon their attention and exertion, 
He then acquainted the priest with their situation, 
assuring him that every method for saving the ship and 
the lives of the people had been resorted to in vain and 
that they expected the decks would blow up every mo- 
ment. The priest appeared confused; but immediately 
went to give his people absolution; and a melancholy 
scene ensued. Strong, hearty, and healthy men, looking 
at each other, with tears in their eyes, bewailing their 
unhappy condition, and preparing for death. 

Captain Nicholls now walked upon the deck with 
Captain Moore, desiring him to think, if he could of 
some expedient to avert their destruction. Captain 
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Moore, with tears in his eyes, confessed that he knew of 
no method. Captain Nicholls proposed hoisting out the 
boats, that in. case a ship should appear, they might 
save their lives, as the gale was more moderate. Captain 
Moore thought it would be impossible, as everyone 
would endeavour to get into them. The former captain 
however, called his mates, carpenters, and men, and pro- 
posed getting their boats out, at the same time ac- 
quainting them that it was to save if possible, every 
soul on board and that in case any person was to be so 
rash as to insist upon going into the boats, besides those 
whom he should think proper, he would immediately 
punish such person, They all solemnly declared that his 
commands should be as implicitly obeyed as if the ship 
were in her former good condition—a rare instance of 
obedience and submission. 

The captain then went and acquainted the head 
prisoner whom they had on board, with what they were 
going to attempt. He was a hundred and ten years old, 
was the father of the whole island, and had a number of 
children, grand-children, and other relations on board. 
He assured the captain that he and his fellow-prisoners 
would assist him in anything he proposed, and the cap- 
tain in return assured them that he would run the same 
chance with them, and never desert them. 

Captain Nicholls now asked Mr. Fox and the car- 
penter if they were willing to venture in the long-boat; 
they answered bravely that they were; for whether they 
died in the vessel or a mile or two farther was a matter 
of very little consequence; and as there was no prospect 
but death if they stayed they would willingly make the 
attempt. The captain then proposed to Captain Moore, 
the carpenter, and mate, their going into the cutter, 
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which they also agreed to. As the sea was too high to 
lower the boats into the water with the runners and 
tackles, the captain told them his people should get 
the cutter over the side, and have a proper painter 
made fast to her before she dropped into the water; 
and that they should have two axes to cut the runners 
and tackles when they should think the most convenient 
time. They accordingly got the cutter over the sides; 
and the ship lying pretty quiet, they cut the tackles, 
and she dropped into the water very well and the 
painter brought her up. They went then to work with 
the long-boat. Daylight now raised their spirits, and 
the weather was tolerably moderate. The mate and car- 
penter cut the runners and the long-boat fell into the 
water as well as the cutter had done; and having a 
proper painter made fast, she brought up extremely 
well. 

There were people at the fore and main-top-mast 
heads to look out for a sail, when to their unspeakable 
joy, the man at the main-top-mast head cried out that 
he saw two ships, right astern, making after them. 
Captain Nicholls went and acquainted the priest and 
old prisoner with the good news. The latter took him 
in his aged arms and cried for joy. The captain then 
ordered the ensign to be hoisted to the main-top-mast 
shrouds, and to get the guns all clear to fire. It was 
very hazy, and the ships were not far from them when 
they discovered them first. 

‘As soon as they hoisted their signal of distress, they 
hoisted English colours, and seemed to be West India- 
men, of about three or four hundred tons. They kept 
loading and firing as fast as possible, when they per- 
ceived that they spoke each other; and setting their 
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Appendix 255 
fore-sail and top sails they hauled their wind and made 
from them. Captain Nicholls imagining that the big- 
ness of the vessel, and her having so many men on 
board, it being war time, might occasion a distrust, 
ordered the main-mast to be cut away, to undeceive 
them, They had people all the time at the shrouds to 
cut away in case of necessity. One of the shrouds not 
being properly cut, checked the main mast, and brought 
her up right athwart the boats. Captain Nicholls ran 
aft himself and cut both the boat’s painters, or else they 
would have been stove to pieces and sunk immediately. 
A dismal thing to be obliged to cut away the only thing 
that could be the means of saving their lives and after- 
wards to see the ships basely desert them! Driven from 
the greatest joy to the utmost despair, death now ap- 
peared more dreadful. They had only the fore-sail hang- 
ing in the brails, and the braces of both preventers 
being rendered uscless by the falling off of the main 
mast, and the yard flying backwards and forwards, by 
the rolling of the ship, they were fearful she would over- 
set entirely. 

They ran from the boats till they could but just see 
them; and finding that they did not endeavour to join 
them, though they had each oars, fore-mast, and fore- 
sails, Captain Nicholls consulted with the boatswain on 
the best measures to be adopted in their deplorable 
situation. The captain thought, that at all events, they 
should bring the ship to, though he confessed it a ter- 
rible attempt to hazard her upsetting. The boatswain 
said it appeared too hazardous, as the vessel steered 
very well. However, finding the men in the boats did not 
attempt to join them, the captain called all the people 
aft and told them his resolution. They declared it was 
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desperate, but so was their condition, and that they 
were ready to do whatever he thought best. Captain 
Moore disapproved of the measure. Captain Nicholls 
then acquainted the priest, the old gentlemen, and the 
rest of the people, with his intentions, and the motives 
for them. They were all pleased to say, let the conse- 
quence be what it would, they should be satisfied that he 
had acted for the best, they were therefore resigned to 
what might happen, This was a dreadful crisis; and 
great were Captain Nicholl’s feelings when about doing 
that which though in his own judgment was right, might 
be the means of sending four hundred persons to eter- 
nity. His resolution, however, did not forsake him. 

He persevered, and gave orders to bring the ship to. 
Jn hauling out the mizen, which had been greatly 
chafed, it spilt. They then got a new stay-sail, and bent 
it to bring her to, which had the desired effect, though 
it was a long time before this was accomplished, and 
they were once afraid that they should be obliged to 
cut away the fore-mast, by a large sea striking on her 
starboard quarter. The next sea hove her to, and she 
stayed very well. When they saw, from the yawl, that 
she was lying to for them, they slipped their fore-mast, 
and ran them on board. As there was too much wind 
and a large sea, to sprit the sail, they came on board, 
holding their sheets in their hands, As soon as she came, 
Captain Nicholls sent some men into her to row and 
fetch the long-boat. They soon joined her, got her fore- 
mast up, and set sail, as did the cutter; and to their 
great joy, came safe to them. 

Just as they had joined them, the people from the 
fore-top-mast cried out, “A sail! A sail!” ‘The captain 
thought it better to let the ship lie to, as, by seeing the 
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main-mast gone they might be certain they were in dis- 
tress. It was hazy weather, and they could see at no 
great distance; but the strange ship was soon near 
enough to see and hear their guns. Just after she had 
hoisted her colours (which were Danish), her main-top- 
sail sheet gave way, which, when Captain Nicholls saw, 
he concluded that the other captain was going to clew 
his main-top-mast up, to pend him, and come to their 
assistance, which good news he immediately communi- 
cated to the priest and others. In transports of joy 
they embraced him, calling him their friend and pre- 
server. But, alas! poor mistaken men! this momentary 
Joy was changed into many hours of despondency by a 
second disappointment ; for as soon as the strange cap- 
tain had knotted or spliced his top-sail sheet, he shected 
it home, and hauled from them. This was about three in 
the afternoon, Gloomy despair then reigned in every 
countenance, and lamentations echoed in the air. Cap- 
tain Nicholls now wore the ship, which she bore very 
well, and steered tolerably before the wind. 

About half an hour after, the old French gentleman 
came to Captain Nicholls, and affectionately embracing 
him, said, that he and his countrymen requested that 
the captain and his people would endeavour to save 
their own lives in their boats, and leave them to their 
fate, as it was impossible the boats could carry all. The 
captain replied, that there were no hopes of life for 
any; as they had all embarked in the same unhappy 
voyage, they ought all to take the same chance. Urged 
by their further solicitations, he mentioned their pro- 
posal to Captain Moore and his people, who said, as 
nothing further could be done, they would comply with 
their request. They took leave of each other with tears 
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in their eyes, and the captain requested his people to 
keep the boats near the ship which he was determined 
not to quit himself until it was dark. They all assured 
him that they would not leave him, and hastened down 
the stern-ladder. As the boats ranged up by the sea, 
under the ship’s counter, those that went last hove 
themselves down, and were caught by them in the boat. 

Captain Nicholls had a little Norse boy on board, 
whom no entreaties could prevail on to go into the boat 
until he did. When it grew dark, the captain insisted 
upon his going, saying he would follow him immediately. 
He got on the stern ladder, when the Frenchman whom 
the fears of death had induced to quit his wife and chil- 
dren, unperceived by any, got over the taffrail, and 
treading upon the boy’s fingers made him shriek out. 
Imagining somebody was in danger, the captain went 
to see what was the matter, the old Frenchman follow- 
ing him; when the latter, perceiving the man and his 
intentions, called him by his name, and said he was 
sorry to find him so base as to desert his family. The 
man seemed ashamed of what he had done, and came 
over the taffrail again. The people in the boat begged 
the captain to come in, as the blows, which she took 
under the ship’s counter, were likely to sink her. 

Seeing the priest lay his arms over the rails in great 
emotion, with all the apprehensions of death painted in 
his countenance, the captain asked him if he were will- 
ing to take his chance with him? He replied, yes, if he 
had room for him. The captain told him he had. Imme- 
diately the priest went and gave his people his benedic- 
tion; then, after saluting the old gentleman, he tucked 
up his canonical robes, and went into the boat. (‘They 
finally landed at Penzance.) . . . 
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What is very remarkable, when Captain Nicholls and 
his party left the Duke William in distress, there was 
a small jolly-boat on board; and just before she went 
down, four French men threw her, with two small pad- 
dies, overboard and swam to her, They got into Fal- 
mouth soon after Captain Nicholls landed. They were 
no seamen, nor had ever seen the English coast, so that 
theirs, like that of the long-boat and cutter, was a most 
miraculous escape. The Duke William (according to 
their report) swam till it fell calm, and as she went 
down her decks blew up. The noise was like the explo- 
sion of a gun, or a loud clap of thunder. ‘The French- 
men had but just left her when she was seen no more. 


N.B. (1) Abbé Girard writes the Abbé de L’Isle Diew 
that the crew of the Duke William and he and four of 
his parishioners were saved. (F°, Vol. 50%, p. 929.) 

(2) According to the Admiralty records, the Violet 


was supposed to have been lost on December 12, 1758, 
and the Duke William on December 18. (Admiralty 
Gen, Misc., Vol. 1.) 
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